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PREFACE. 



Grammars and dictionaries usually give us, as representing 
the Latin for any English word, the nominative, if the word 
be a substantive or an adjective, and if the word be a verb, 
then either the infinitive or the first person of the indicative. 
But the nominative id in fact the word and something more. 
In its full form it has a letter s at the end, which does not 
form part of the true word^ .hut shpws the connection be- 
tween that word and the rest of the sentence. In the same 
way the first person of the indieatm has a final o, which 
represents the pronoun /y'dikjerf^-o 'I write;' while the in- 
finitive has the addition of ere gr re, which gives to the word 
that modification of meaning which is represented by the term 
infinitive. Now the crude form system demands that these 
extraneous letters or syllables be thrown away, and that what 
is left shall be considered to be the true word. To the naked 
word thus divested of what is accidental, the term crude form 
has been applied by German writers. The analysis which is 
required in order to efiect this separation happens to be a very 
easy one. But whether easy or difficult, the pupil is not called 
upon to perform the duty. It is done for him, and his busi- 
ness is merely to learn the contrary process by which from the 
bare word the so-called cases are formed by the addition of 
syllables or letters. We have said that the analysis is easy. 
A few words will show this to be the case. 

In the fourth declension, that of gradus for example, the 
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same letters, down to the vowel u inqlusive, appear in every 
case both of the singular and plural, except in the dative of the 
latter; and the doubt which this one exception might suggest 
is removed by the opcasioaal occurrence of such forms as 
gradubm. Hence it is inferred as probable that the remain- 
ing letters represent the different cases of the singular and 
plural number. In the fifth declension, the part that is com- 
mon to everj case terminates with the letter e. A noun whose 
nominative ends like the word avi«, exhibits an t in nearly 
every case; for the singular accusative is avim as well as 
avem, and the plural accusative is avis as W)b11 as aves. Even 
in the plural nominative too such a form as aa^is is not without 
example. Hence in words of this shape the portion which 
includes the vowel i is held to be the essential word or crude 
form. But the third declension contains many words whicii 
form their cases in several respects differently from avis. For 
example, rex regis has but one form of the accusative, regern, 
never regim ; and reges^ never regis ; and the genitive is re- 
gunij and not as the analogy of amum would suggest, regium. 
Hence we have every reason to treat reg as the essential word, 
for rex is by all admitted to be a corruption of regs. In the 
second deidension ap o is to be traced through both numbers, 
for servos and servam were used by Cieero and older writers, 
though the Eton Grammar would give us only servus and ser- 
vum. Secondly, the oldest forms on record of the plural no- 
minative and plural dative (or ablative) are respectively servos 
for servi and servoes for servis» The Greek language, by the 
forms Xoyoi and Xoyocs, confirms these archaisms. Again, the 
Homeric genitive Xoyoco^ exhibits ^fter the y the vowel we 
should expect to i|nd,.and indeed <ihe Latin itself had pro- 
bably at one time a genitive servoius (something like the 
Homeric ending) which would correspond "to the Ciceronian 
genitive of the relative: gtioiiis* Nor should such genitives 
in this declension as nulliiis (for nuUoius) be forgotten. The 
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vocative alone is left, and when we trace the nominative of a 
pronoun from ipsos through the Terentian ^pstiSy to ipgCy there 
is no difficulty in the fact that servos or servus has become serve. 
Lastly, in the first declension an a is traceable throughout the 
singular, and through the plural also, if we include in our view 
such datives as equabus, deabusy or the Greek yiovaa s. 

Thus looking to that portion of a noun which appears to be 
independent of case-ending, we find that the words of the first 
declension all end in a ; those of the second in o ; those of the 
third in «, or a consonant ; those of the fourth in u ; and those 
of the fifth in e. Hence setting aside the nouns which end in 
consonants, we have a separate declension for each of the five 
vowels ; and the distinctions which exist between the declen- 
sions of rex and avis are enough to justify the establishment 
of a separate consonantal dedeusion. 

So far we have regarded only that portion of a noun which 
is common to the different cases, that is, the crude form. Let 
us next look to the part which remains when this common 
portion has been removed. Five of the six nominatives agree 
in having a final «, as servos^ avi-^, gradu-s^ re-s and reg-s ; 
and even the first declension occasionally exhibits the s, as 
Aeneas** The accusatives again agree, adding em after a con- 
sonant, m after a vowel, as musa-niy servo-m, avi-m, gradu-tn, 
rs'-m and reg-em. The accusative plural presents a similar uni- 
formity of formation, adding es to those words which end in 
consonants, and s alone to the rest, but so as to lengthen the 
preceding vowel. Thus we have musd-s, servo-s, avt-s, (or 
aves), §fradU'S, res and reg-is. The brevity which suits a pre- 
face prevents a complete investigation of the subject, other- 
wise there would be no difficulty in showing that originally 

* Conversely, although the Greek language commonly presents an s at 
the end of masculine nominatiyes of the a declension, yet the Homeric 
dialect had already set an example of discarding the s in Nf^cXi/yepcra 
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there was but one declension, the cases of every noun, whether 
singular or plural, having been formed upon a model common 
to them all. 

But an analysis such as we allude to, though necessary to 
justify the system of crude forms to the scholar, is a matter 
with which the beginner has no concern. To him the nouns 
are exhibited for the first time in their naked form. He is 
told that equo is ' a horse,' and is taught to proceed from it 
as a starting-point to the several cases, including the nomina^ 
tive itself. In this process he has some great advantages over 
those who employ the system in common use. He can never 
be under the slightest difficulty about the declension to which 
a noun belongs. The last letter is an invariable guide. Gradu 
*a step* must belong to the fourth declension, because it ends 
in u ; domino * an owner' must belong to the second, because 
it ends in o. On the other hand, in the ordinary system the 
nominatives gradus and dominus having a common ending, 
are very apt to lead a beginner into error. So s^ain pcvter * a 
father,* lirUer *a boat,* Uber *■ a book,* have a deceitful similarity 
of termination, which must frequently mislead. But the crude 
form system places these words before the pupil as pater, lin* 
teri and lihero, so that they are at once referred to their proper 
declensions. Nay more, the order in which the declensions 
are arranged becomes itself a matter of indifference, as it is 
enough to distinguish them by their terminal letters, viz, a 
declension, o declension, &c.* 

A similar process of induction may be applied without dif- 
ficulty to the verb ; and the result would be to place under 

* Perhaps it is not an accident that the Italian so commonly presents 
the Latin words to ns in their crude form : Antonio, Arrezzo (= Arretio), 
pieno, &c. At any rate in the case of proper names such forms are better 
suited for poetical purposes, and hence the liberty has been taken in the 
present book of using Tago (§ 1350} and llaleso (§ 958) rather than Tagus, 
Halesus. 
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the first coDJagation all those verbs whose essential portion or 
erode form ends in a (ama)9 while the second would consist 
of verbs in e (mone), the third of verbs in a consonant (reff) 
or tf (metu), and the fourth of verbs in t (audi). 

But it is not merely in the processes of declension and con- 
jugation that simplicity is secured by the system of crude 
forms. In the general doctrine of derivation similar advann 
tages are gained. The nouns whose nominatives are Ponumay 
marinuSf iribunus, are deduced with more facility from the 
erode forms porno, mariy tribUf than from the nominatives 
pomum, marey trihus. Or again, from the adjectives tribtdUy 
civUiSyfiddiSy by striking off the acyectival suffix /t, we come 
at once to the crude forms tribu^ civiyjidey and not to the no* 
minatives tribu^, civis, fides. 

Some persons find the strongest motive for a study of the 
Latin language in the aid it furnishes towards explaining the 
terms of their own language. These also must admit the su. 
periority of the crude form system. For example, our adjec- 
tives rational, manual, usual, regal, vertical, rea/, when divested 
of the final cd, exhibit the crude forms ration, manut usu, reg, 
vertic (= vertec), re. So again the nouns salutary, lapidary, 
amaryy sanguinary^ stand in closer relationship to salvl, lapid, 
avi, sanguin, than to scdus, lapis, avis, sanguis* A considera- 
tion of the nominative alone must often tend to obscure simi- 
larities, particularly when a word consbts of but few letters. 
For instance, a scholar who has been accustomed to deal only 
with the nominative res, will often have failed to notice that 
our adjective reed is derived from it, unless indeed his atten- 
tion has been specially excited by a contrast between such 
phrases as real accounts and personcd accounts in book-keep- 
ing, or by the use of the term real dictionary as opposed to a 
verbal dictionary, or by the metaphysical appellation realist. 

But one of the most injurious results of the system com- 
monly pursued in Latiu Grammars is, that the true power of 
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the nomioative case has been obscured. Nay» the obscurity 
thus created has extended to the accusative, and has in some 
measure created a general indistinctness in the conception of 
the granmiatical notion expressed by the term case. Now 
the nominative and accusative cases play the most important 
part in an ordinary sentence ; and unless a distinct and ac- 
curate conception be formed of the ideas expressed by these 
two terms, the whole theory of grammar must be imperfectly 
understood. In the present work all the case-endings are 
held to be virtually prepositions ; and prepositions themselves 
in their primary sense invariably express the relations of place. 
In the next place, the simplest form of the verb is that which 
denotes action ; and thus the simplest form of a sentence is 
one consisting of an active verb with a nominative and accu- 
sative, the nominative to express the source of the action, and 
the accusative to express its direction or object. In other 
words, the nominative-ending in its original use denotes/rom, 
the accusative-ending denotes to. 

For a full development of these views this is not the place. 
But there still remain a few matters which require mention. 

The present Grammar has extended to a much greater length 
than was contemplated when it was commenced. This evil is 
partly compensated by a full index, but a judicious teacher 
will not allow his pupil to overload himself by committing to 
memory more than the essential parts ; and these include little 
beyond the declensions and conjugations. He should indeed 
be thoroughly acquainted with the formation of the perfects 
and supines, but in impressing these upon the mind, the great- 
est difficulty commonly consists in recollecting their succes- 
sion. But this succession is precisely what is most unimport- 
ant. It would be wise therefore to let the firet column of 
pp. 73-91 remain before the pupil's eye. He has in fact 
gained all the requbite knowledge if, given the root or crude 
Ibrm of the verb, he can then supply the principal parts. 
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Tie 'fernas accent (J ^2-28), eneUUt (§ ^), affd procUfic 
((28), may ajVpi^r pet^ps for the fiM tim^ hi a Latin Gttiiit^ 
ittar foi^ schools. ' Tbe d6d;f iti6 of acdent has a closer connec- 
tion than is cotn^bnlf supposed ^th the metrical writings of 
ev&k Vifgll and Horace, attd it is lidniitted to be the bai^is of 
Tereiitian verse. It thei^ore des^rres an admission intb oni' 
grammars. The priAd^ples laid dotrn in referente to accent 
in $$ ^, 23, lagfels' with tite nbtions commonly prevailing; 
bat the two following s<^ctions include a principle which has 
hith^to b^n cbnfhied tb the writings of Bentley and Hermann, 
and even by thosfe scholars has been put forward bnt ihdi- 
stittbtly and imperfeirtfy; The present writer has elsewhere 
endeavoured to est^lish the' itnportai^ce of the proposed pro- 
nnneiation foi' those who rtod Plautns and Terence, and its 
advaoti^^ even in b^ef metrical Writings. On die present 
occasion it will be enough to point out that the ordinary prd- 
nimcidtidn of such wtfrdis as midiereniy eiierctiy periimuSf gives 
the intonation of a long syllable to what is admitted by all tb 
be a*' short vowel : whereas he who prbnoutices muh/erem re- 
minds hhnself by that prbftunciatibn that both the u and the 
1 are short. The cbmmon pronunciation is apt to introduce 
errors and impress them on the iniemory. Thus it is very 
cominoiily supposed that recupero has a long «. But the 
metres of Plautus tell us that this vowel is short, in agreement 
with the quantity of the same vowel in dctnipo, aujcupem^ for 
all thcise words are'ultiniitely to be traced to cap-ere. If the 
new'ihod<}, Which iiS now becoming common, of dividing jtwtf-cr 
so as to give the f t6 the first syllable, hds the recommendation 
of fixiti'^ the sTiorti^esS of the a ih the memory, a still greater 
advdnt^ig^' follows the pronunciation rec^perare^ as it bears 
witness to the brevity of two syllabled. The term proclitic is 
adopted from Hermann's treatise: " De emendanda ratione 
Graecae Grammaticae.** 

In compiling this book much advantage has been derived 
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from the following sources, — the Lexicon of Forcellini, the 
philological writings of Madvig, and the grammars of Zumpt, 
Ramshorn, and Madvig. With the work of Zumpt the 
writer has been so long conversant that he cannot trust his 
memory to say what he owes and what he does not owe to 
it. Ramshorn's examples have frequently been adopted, but 
not until after reference to the original sources, as his quo- 
tations are oflten inaccurate. The writings* of Professor 
Madvig of Copenhagen deserve to be better known in this 
country than they are at present. Repeated reference has 
been made to them in the notes upon the Syntax. 

The writer must lastly express his great regret at the long 
period that has elapsed since the first sheets were printed. 
His other engagements are so laborious that he has found it 
.impossible, to proceed with the work except in his vacations, 
and of these' some portion was always required in order to 
provide a stock of bodily and mental vigour for the resump- 
tion of liis duties. He still feels that justice cannot be done 
to the system of crude forms unless a dictionary upon the 
same principle be prepared. To this task he will forthwith 
apply his vacant time, with some hope of completing it within 
a reasonable period, as a dictionary for the use of boys, to be 
a good one, omst necessarily be short. 

Um^ity College, London, 
January IS, 1846. 

* They include the following : — Two volumes in 8vo of Opuscula,; an 
edition of the De Finibus in 8vq, and of certain orations of Cicero in l2mo ; 
a Treatise on Asconius in 12mo ; a Letter to the elder Orelli on his edition 
of Cicero in 12mo ; and a Latin Grammar in the German language in 8?o. 
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Abl. Ab. 


Ablative. 


P- 


page. 


Ace. Ac. 


Adjective. 


pp. 


pages. 


Adj. 


Adverb. 


I^rt. 


Participle. 


AdT. 


Afranius. 


Perf. 


Perfect 


Afran. 


AccosatiTe. 


Pers. 


Persius. 


C.F. 


Crude Form. 


Phaedr. 


Pbaedrus. 


Caes. 


Caesar. 


Plant. 


Plautus. 


Cic. 


Cicero. 


Plin. 


Plinius. 


Colum. 


Columella. 


Plur. PI. P. 


Plural. 


Comp. 


Comparative. 


Pos. 


Positive. 


Dat. D. 


Dative. 


Pres. 


Present. 


Enn. 


Ennius. 


Quadrig. 


Quadrigarius. 


Fem.F. 


Feminine. 


(r.) 


Reflective verb. 


Fut. 


Future. 


Sal. 


Salustius. 


Gen. G. 


Genitive. 


Sen. 


Seneca. 


Hor. 


Horatius. 


seq. 


sequentia, or. 


Imperat. 


Imperative. 
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Iihperf. 


Imperfect. 


Sing. S. 


Singular. 


Ind. 


Indicative. 


Subj. 


Subjunctive. 


Infin. 


Infinitive. 


Subst. 


Substantive. 


Juv. 


Juvenalis. 


Sulpic. 


Sulpicius. 


Liv. 


Livius. 


Superl. Sup. Superlative. 


Lucr. 


Lucretius. 


Syr. 


Syrus* 


MS. 


Manuscript. 


Tac. 


Tacitus. 


Masc. M. 


Maspuline. 


Ter. 


Terentius. 


Neut, N, 


Neuter. 


Var. 


Varro. 


Nom. N. 


Nominative. 


Vb. 


Verb. 


Obs. 


Observe. 


Virg. 


Virgilius. 


Ov. 


Ovidius. 


Voc. V. 


Vocative, 



LATIN GRAMMAR. 



ALPHABET. 



The Latin language was spoken in Rome and Latium, and after- 
wards spread with the Roman conquests over the greater part of 
Italy, France, and Spain. 

2. Tlie Alphabet consisted of twenty-one letters : a, b, c, d, e, f, 
g, h, i, k, 1, m, n, o, p, q, r, s, t, u, x, without any j, v, w, y, z. 

3. The Vowels are i, e, a, o, u. 

4. The Liquid Consonants are r, 1, n, m. 

5. X is a Double Consonant, the same as ks. 

6. K is used only before a, Q only before u. 



PRONUNCIATION. 



7. The true Pronunciation of the Latin language is no longer 
known. The Vowels were probably pronounced as they now are in 
Italian. 

8. In England the words are pronounced nearly as, they would 
be in English. 

9. When t before a vowel commenced a syllable, it was a con- 
sonant, and was pronounced like y in youth. But the Englisli 
change it into a J. Thus i u n i o r, (yunior) younger, is commonly 
written and pronounced ^Mntor. 

10. When u before a vowel commenced a syllable, it was a con- 
sonant, and was^ pronounced like w in wine. But the English 
change it into a v. Thus u a 1 1 o, (wallo), a palisade, is commonly 
written and pronounced vallo. 

11. C and ^ were always pronounced as in cat and goose, even 
before i and e. But the English follow their own rule. Thus Ci- 

B 
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cero, the Roman orator^ called himself Kikero. The English pro- 
noance his name as if written Sisero, 

12. The diphthongs ae, oe, are generally pronounced as e. 

13. A short syllable is pronounced rapidly, and is sometimes 
marked by a crescent C ) : as the i in domino, master. 

14. A syllable is said to be long by nature, when the voice dwells 
upon the vowel : as, ve-na, vein, 

15. A syllable is said to be long by position, when the vowel is 
followed by two consonants which do not both belong to the next 
syllable : as, mag-no, great ; it mater, and the mother ; sunt, they are* 

16. A straight line ( ~ ), placed over the vowel, is used to denote a 
long syllable : as, vena, a vein, 

1/. A diphthong is long by nature : as, au-ro, gold. 

18. A vowel followed by a vowel in the next syllable is generally 
short : as, fi-H-o, son, 

19* A short vowel followed by a consonant should generally be 
pronounced with the consonant : as, pSt-er, father, 

20. A long vowel followed by a consonant should generally be 
pronounced separately from the consonant : as, ma-ter, mother, 

21. If a short vowel be followed by two consonants which can 
be pronounced at the beginning of a syllable, there are often two 
ways of dividing the word. Thus fiinebri, mournful, connected 
with a funeral, is pronounced in prose, fu-nS-bri ; but in verse it may 
be pronounced fu-n^b-ri. Such a syllable is said to be common, 
and b marked ( '^ ), as funel)ri. 

22. If the last syllable but one be long, it has the accent, as, 
vi-no, tfftne ; 4r-cu, bow ; re-gi-na, queen ; sa-git-ta, arrow, 

23. If the last syllable but one be short, and the last syllable but 
two be long, this loAg syllable has the accent : as, fi-ll-a, daughter ; 
avtin-ciilo, a mother's brother, 

24. If several short syllables come together, the second of them 
counting from the beginning of the word is nearly dropped. Thns 
5pSra, work, should be pronounced almost as 6p'ra; miseria, 
wretchedness, as mis'ria ; exl^rsit, he had gone out, as ex-i'rat. 

25. If the syllable to be so dropped be an t or tt followed by a 
vowel, pronounce the i like y, the u like w. Thus m u U e r, a icw- 
man, was pronoudced mtil-yer ; p g r i i m u s, wc arc ruined, p^r-yl- 
mus ; restltiiSre, to«e^t^ again, reslit-wSre. 
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26. A long word has sometimes more thaa one accent : as, fra* 
mortali, immortal; rSciipSrare, (r^'perlure), to recover, to $H 
back. 

27* EncUtks are little words pronounced and sometimes even 
written witii tiie word preceding : as, qu^, and ; mat^r-qne, and the 
mother ; yS, or ; mat^r-ve, or the mother ; n^, in asking questions ; 
mat^r-ne abiit ? Is the mother gone awtty ? Prepositions placed qfter 
a noun are of this kind: as, altis-de montibus, down from the high 
motmttttnB* 

28. Proelitiea are words pronounced and sometimes even written 
with the word following. Prepositions are of this kind : as, int^r- 
nos, between us ; int6r-se, between them ; in-primiS| among the first ; 
ii'txie, from me, 

29. Elision, When one word ends with a vowel or a vowel and 
an m, and the next b^ins with a vowel or an h, the final vowel and 
tiie m of the first word are not pronounced in poetry. Thus, 

Monstrwn horrendiim informe ingens cui liimSn Sdemptum 
should be read : 

Monstr', h6rrend% inform', iogens, cui lumen ad6mptum. 



WORD-BUILDING. 



30. The simplest words consist of one syllable : as, the verbs 
ducy lead or draw ; dg, drive or put in motion ; frSg or frang, break ; or 
the substantives pM,fooi ; sSl, stdt ; sol, sun ; or the adjective true, 
erweh 

These are caHed roots, 

31. Sometimes they have a vowel besides : as the verbs mbve, 
move ; dSce, tetuih ; audi, hear ; or the substantives mSnu, hand ; auri, 
ear ; naso, nose ; or the adjectives longo, long ; brSvi, short, 

32. A stfffix is a syllable which is added to the end of a word and 
adds to or alters its meaning : as, frSg, break ; frag-m^n, a piece 
broken off, 

33. A short vowel, generally i, seems sometimes to be inserted 
before the suffix : as in frSg-I-Ii, easUg broken, 

34. Several suffixes may be added one after another to the same 

b2 
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TOot : fts, fuc> do ; Vkc-i-M, easily done ; fScili-tat, Me being easily 
done, facility ; f^cflJtat-is, of facility. 

Words fonned by suffixes are said to be derived. 

35. Apr^ is a syllable which is placed before a root, and adds 
to or alters its meaning : as, frang, break ; per-fring, break through i 
due, lead} de-duc, lead doum. 

Words formed by prefixes are said to be compounded, 

36. In the derivation and composition of words the letters are 
sometimes slightly altered : as, frSg, or frang, break ; frac-to, broken ; 
perfring, break through ; 8pgs, work ; SpSr-is, of the work. 



NOUNS. 

37* The Latin language has no article, so that a Latin substan- 
tive may be translated in three ways. 1. without an article, as 
xniiliSr, woman, 2. with the indefinite article, as muliSr, a woman, 
3. with the definite article, as milliSr, the woman, 

38. With Latin substantives there are three questions to be 
asked : What is the gender ? What is the case ? What is the 
number? 

39. The genders are two, masculine and feminine. If a noun be 
of neither gender, it is called neuter. 

See table of genders, (pp. 19, et seq.) 

40. Little suffixes with the meaning of prepositions are added to 
nouns. Thus Sulmon was the name of a town in Italy. Add the 
suffix em to it, and e-o Sulmon-em means / am going to Sulmon, 
Add the suffix i, and Sulmon-i hSbit-o means / reside at Sulmon, 

41. A noun, before these suffixes are added, is said to be in the 
€rudeform, 

42. The word made up of a noun and one of these suffixes is 
called a case, 

43. There are five suffixes, which being added to a crude form 
make five cases : the nominative, accusative, genitive, dative, and 
ablative. To these is commonly added the vocative *. 

* The case so called is in reality, so far as the Latin language is con- 
eemedi a nominative ; except perhaps in the singular of the o declension, 
viz, SvS. But even with this compare the nominatives iste, ille, ipse. 
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44. The nominative is f(»rmed by the suffix 8 : as, hiSrn^ winter i 
nom. hlems. 

The nominative marks the quarter /rom which an action proceeds^ 
Thus, in the sentence, ' the master strikes the slave ; ' the blow 
comes yrom the master : this word master in Latin would be in the 
nominative case. 

The nominative is called the subject in English grammar. 

The vocative is used in addressing people. 

45. The accusative is formed by the suffix en softened into em t 
as, hiSm ; ace. hiSm-em. 

46. The accusative marks the quarter to which an action is di- 
rected : as, eo Sulmonem, / am going to Sulmon, Or again in the 
sentence, 'the master strikes the slave;' the blow goes to the slaves 
this word slave in Latin would be in the accusative case. 

The accusative is often used with prepositions; as, in urbem. 
venit, he came into the city. 

The accusative is called the object in English grammar *. 

47- The genitive is formed by the suffix ius or is : as, quo, who ; 
gen. quo-ius ; hiSm ; gen. hiSm-Is. 

The genitive signifies Jrom : as, calor sol4s, the heat from the 
sun. It is commonly translated by of: as, cSlor solis, the heat of 
the sun ; or by the English suffix 's : as, c^or solis, the sun's heat f-. 

48. The nominative and genitive both signify from : but they 
dififer in this ; the nominative belongs to a verb, the genitive to a noun^ 

49* The dative is formed by the suffix bi, often changed into i : 
as, til, you ; dat. tl-bi ; hiSm, winter ; dat. hiSm-i. 

The dative answers to the question, where, and is translated by 
at or in: as, Sulmon-i, at Sulmon; ^-bi, in another place. It 
is used also for to, if there is no motion : as, haeret tibi, it clings 
to you, 

50. The ablative was originally the same as the dative ; but the 
i is often changed into an S : as, crude form, hiSm, winter ; abL 
hiSm-S ; or lost altogether, leaving the preceding vowel long : as» 
ala, wing ; abl. al&* 

* The English language has the accusative suffix in himj the accusative 
oi he ; and in whom, the accusative of who, 

t The English language has the genitive suffix in his, the genitive of 
he ; and in whose, the genitive of who. 
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The ablative often agrees in meaning with the dative: aB> D. 
rur-i ; or Ab. rur-8, in the country ; D. Sulmon-i ; or Ab. Suhndn-Sy 
at Sulmon. 

51. The ablative is often used with prepositions : as, cum reg-S^ 
with the king ; in urb-S, in the eitg. 

62. Number. — ^The plural is generally marked in English by s or 
en : as, doge, oxen ; in Latin sometimes by s, sometimes by im or urn. 
These sufi^es are added to the case-suffixes ; as in the genitives 
servo-r-um for servo-'s-um, of slaves ; re-r *-um for re-'s-um, of 
things ; or in the datives, vo-bi-s ; re-bii-s. 

53. In adding these case-suffixes and plural- suffixes to the crude 
forms, some changes take place, particularly if the crude form end 
in a vowel. 

54. These changes depend chiefly upon the last letter of the 
noun. Nouns are therefore divided, according to the last letter, 
into classes called declensions. 



55. CONSONANT (or THIRDf) DECLENSION. 
1. Masculine and Femininb Nouns. 



Latin crude 1 
form. J 
English. 


Reg. 
king. 


PStgr. 
father. 


Ration. 
account. 

rtttio" 

rStio 

rStionem 

rStionYs 

rStiom 

r&tionS 


OrdSn. 
ranlc. 


C8nut. 
companion. 


Singular, 
Nom. 
Voc. 
Ace. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
AU. 


rex 

rex 

regem 

regis 

regi 

regg 


p&t^r 

pStSr 

patrem 

patrTs 

patri 

patrS 


ordo* 

ordo* 

ordinem 

ordinis 

or^ni 

ordinS 


c^mSs 

c5mS8 

c^mjftem 

c5mTtifs 

c«mm 

c5m!tS 


Plural. 

Nom. 

Voc. 

Ace. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Abl. 


regis 

reges 

reges 

regum 

regibus 

regibiis 


patres 

patres 

patres 

patrum 

patribiis 

patrjfbus 


rStiones 

rStiones 

rStiones 

rStionum 

rStionibiis 

rStionibiis 


ordines 

ordlnes 

ordines 

ordinum 

ordYnibils 

ordinibiis 


cSmites 

c5mltes 

c5m!te8 

cSmhum 

cSmTtibiis 

c^mitobiis 



* The r for « in the genitive is seen in the English genitives her and their. 
t The numbers of the dedensions are given, because they are so arranged 
in nearly all grammars and dictionsriet. 
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56. CONSONANT (or THIRD) DECLENSION. 

2. Neuter Nouns. 

Neuter nouns dififer from others only in the N,, V,, and Ace., 
which are always alike. In the singular they are nearly always 
short in the last syllable^ tifid in the plural always end in S. 



Latin crude ) 
form. / 
English. 


NomSn. 
7iame, 


Opgs. 
work. 


Frlg8s. 
cold. 


Rob8r. 
oak. 


CSput. 
head. 


Singular, 
Nom. 
Voc. 
Ace. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
AbL 


nomSn 

nomSn 

nomSn 

nominis 

nomYni 

nommS 


Spiis 

5pus 

5pus 

8pgris 

8pgri 

8pgr8 


frigtis 

frigus 

frigus 

frlgSris 

frigSri 

frigiJrg 


robttr 

robur 

robur 

robSris 

rob^ri 

roWJrS 


cKpttt 

c&put 

cSpttt 

cSpitifs 

cSpIti 

cSpitS 


Plural. 

Nom. 

Voc. 

Ace. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Abl. 


nomina 

nominS 

nomlnS 

nommum 

nominibiis 

nom)[nn)us 


SpSr^ 

Sp^rS 

SpSrS 

SpSrum 

Spgrfbiis 

8peribus 


frigSrS 

frigSrS 

frig8rS 

frigSrum 

frigSribus 

frigSribiis 


robSr^ 

robSrS 

rob^rS 

rob5mm 

robSribus 

robSribtts 


c^pit^ 

cSprts 

cSpItS 
c^pitum 
cSpilabus 
cSp!ftn)U8 



67. REMARKS ON THE CONSONANT DECLENSION. 

The nominative, as has been already said, is most regularly formed 
by tile addition of a: as, hiSm, winter ; N. hiems. 

58. If the crude form end in g or c, x is written instead of gs or 
a : as, reg, king ; N. rex ; nuc, nut ; N. nux. 

59- If the crude form end in d or t, this letter is omitted : as, IS* 
pidy stone ; N. ISpIs ; c8mit, companion ; N. c5m^s. 

60. If in Greek words the crude form end in ant, ent, or unt, the 
Nom. will end in as, is, us. 

61. Even in Latin words, this change is sometimes found : as, 
infiutt^ iftfani ; N. infans, or infas. 

62. If the crude form end in r, I, n, the a is omitted : as, p&tSr, 
father; N.^pStSr. 

63. If the crude form end in 5n or on, the n also is omitted : as> 
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h^m^n, human being ; r^itidn, an account ; N. hbm^; rStio'. In Greek 
names in on or ont, the n is often retained, but not by the best 
writers: as^Lacon; XSni^phont ; N. LScon; XSn5phon; better L^cT; 
XSnSpho. 

64.. If the crude form end in s or ss, only one s is left at the end of 

the nominative : as,mus^tnott«e; os, mouth; oss,&one; N. mus; os; Ss, 

.65. If the crude form end in II, rr, or rd, the second of these 

consonants is omitted in the nominative : as, ass, a unit or a pound 

weight ; N. as. 

66. If the word be neuter, the s is not added : as, alec, a sort of 
fish ; N. alSc. Many adjectives, however, take the 8 even for the 
neuter N. V. Ac. : as, f?roc, haughty ; praesent, present ; N. V* 
Ac. neut. f^rox ; praesens. 

67. Neuters in mSt, borrowed from the Greek language, drop the 
t in the N. V. Ac. : as, poemSt, a poem ; N. V. Ac. poemS. 

68. If the crude form has a short t before the final consonant, 
this is often changed in the N. into ^ : as, milit, soldier ; N. milSs. 

69. If the crude form end in ^s or 8s, the N. and V. generally pre- 
fer us : as, vSnSs, beauty; corpus, a body ; N. and V. v^niis ; corpiis. 
Neuter words retain the iis in the Ac. also. Greek words prefer 8s 
in the N. V. Ac. of neuters. 

70. The crude form of comparative adjectives ends in os ; whence 
the neuter N. V. Ac. end in iis, the masculine and feminine N. 
and V. in 8r : as, mSlios, better ; N. and V. m. and f. mSliSr ; N. 
V, Ac. neut. mSliiis. 

71. * When the nominative is left with a single consonant at the 
end, the quantity of the preceding vowel generally remains as in the 
crude form : as, sSlut, safety ; custod, keeper ; N. sSlus ; custos. On 
the other hand, SnSt, duck ; ISpid, stone ; pater, father, have in the 
N* Sq^s ; ISpis ; pSt8r. 

72. But the crude forms in or have a short nominative : as, tit- 
mor, fear ; N. timSr. 

* In old writers, such as Ennius, Plautus, Terence, (and occasionally 
even Virgil,) nominatives, which should be short according to this rule, 
are at times long : as, p&ter, like the Greek irarrip. So the nominatives 
aSr, s8nlpes, &bies, &ries, p&ries, C&es, &mor, sanguis, pul^Is, from the 
crude forms aSr, sSnip^d, &biSt, SriSt, p&iSt, CSrSs, &mor, sanguln, pulvXs, 
are met with. 
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73. Crude forms in 8 coexist for the most part with crude forms 
in r : as, arb^ ^ arb5r, o tree ; Mob or 5dor, scent. Of these, the 
form Tdth r is preferred, in those cases where a vowel follows : as» 
G. arb5ris, of a tree ; 5doris, qf the scent* 

74. If the crude form end in ia, Sr takes its place in those cases 
where a vowel follows : as,. puMs ; dust, G. pulvSrYs. 

75. If the crude form end in 5n, Sn, iit, &c., the short vowel Is 
often changed into I in those cases where a vowel follows : as, ordSn, 
rank; c^put, head; G.ordlnis; cSpitis. C&5n,,/2e9A, drops the voweT 
altogether in those cases : as, G. camis. 

76. V. Greek words in ant form the V. in a : as, Atlant ; N. Atlas ; 
V. Atla. 

77 • Ac. Greek words often form the Ac. in S : as, PallSd ; N. Pal— 
ISs ; Ac. PalUdS. 

7S, G. Greek words often form the G. in Ss or iis : as, Pall^; G* 
PallSdSs. 

79* D. The dative sometimes takes an S instead of an i : as, aes^ 
bronze ; D. aeri, and very rarely aerS. 

80. D. Greek words sometimes form the D. in ! : as, PallSd ; 
D. PallSdi. 

81. Ab. The ablative sometimes takes an i instead of an S : asw 
cSpiit, head; Ab. cSpItS, and very rarely capiti. 

82. N. and V. pi. Greek words often shorten the last syllable 
of the N. and V. pi. : as, rhetSr ; N. and V. pi. rhetSr^s. 

83. N. V. Ac. pi. Greek neuter nouns whose crude form ends 
in Ss form the N. V. and Ac. pi. in gS or e : as, ?pSs ; N. sing* 
gp5s ; N. V. Ac. pi. SpeS or Spe. 

84. Ac. pi. Greek words often form the Ac. pi. in ^ : as, rhet5r ; 
Ac. pi. rhetSrSs. 

85. G. pi. There is an antiquated form of the G. pi. in Srum r 
as, niic, nut ; G. pi. nucSrum. 

' 86. D. and Ab. pi. Greek nouns in mSt often form this case in 
mStis, rather than in mSlibus : as, poemSt ; N. sing. poemS ; D. 
and Ab. pi. poemStibus, or more commonly poemStis. 

87. D. and Ab. pi. Greek nouns sometimes form the D. and Ab» 
pi. in s! or sin, with the final consonant of the crude form omitted* 
so as to lea,ve the preceding vowel short: as, TroSd; N. sing. 
Tro& ; D. and Ab. pi. TroasI or TroSsin. 

b5 
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rawMh sxcLBirBioira. 



88. VOWEL DECLENSIONS. 



1. Masculixb and Feminine Notjnb. 



Last letter. 


a 





• 

1 


u 


e 


No. of 1 
Declension. / 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Latin crude 1 
form. / 


ala. 


Svo. 


Svi. 


8ca. 


re. 


English. 


wing. 


grandfather. 


bird. 


needle. 


thing. 


Singular. 












Nom. 


m 


SvSs, Sviis 


Ms I 


^&i 


res 


Voc. 


am 


^vg 


Svis 


Sells 


res 


Ace. 


alam 


Svom, Svum 


Svim, Svem 


Scum 


rem 


Gen. 


alae 


Svi* 


Svis 


Scus 


rei, re 


Dat. 


alae 


Svo 


«vi 


Scuiy Scu 


ret, re 


Abl. 


ala 


Svo 


M, &yS 


Scu 


re 


Plural, 












Nom. 


alae 


Svi 


Sves 


Scus 


res 


Voc. 


alae 


M. 


Sves 


Scus 


res 


Ace. 


alas 


£V08 


^yis, ilyes 


Scus 


tes 


Gen. 


alai-um 


^vorum 


Svium 


acuum 


renun 


Dat. 


alisf 


avis 


Syn)us 


Sctibus 


rebiis 


Abl. 


alls 


Svis 


Svibiis 


Scubiis 


rebus 



* The of the crude form may be traced even in tiiose cases which ap- 
pear commonly without it. See the gen. sing, quo-ius, with the Homeric 
Xoyoio ; the old nom. pi. oloe, with the Greek \oyoi ; the dat. and abl. pL 
duobus, &c., with the Greek Xoyois. 

f The a of the crude form is visible through all this declension except in 
the dative and ablative plural. That it once existed here also is proved by 
the old forms equabus, &c., and by the Greek dative /iov<rais. 

t Compare this declension with the Greek iroXt ; N. troXis. 



nuT DKounruiw. 



69. VOWEL DECLENSIONS. 

3. Neutbb. Nounb. 



Last letter. 


a 


Q 


[ 


y 


g 


Declension. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Latin. 




bello. 


marl. 


cornu. 




English. 




»or. 


™. 


horn. 




Singular, 












Norn. 




bellam 


mStS 






Voc. 


? 


bellum 


mare 




^ 


Ace. 


^ 


bellum 


marP 


cornS 


3 


Gen. 




belli 


maria 




SD 


Dat. 


^3 


bello 


raari 




t,3 


Abl. 


1 = 


bell5 


raSri 




^g 














Phrat. 








Norn. 


£, 


beiia 


raSria 


eornuii 


£. 


Vdc. 


beUa 


raariil 


comu5 


Ace. 


bellS 


mSria 


cornuS 


Gen. 


? 


bellorum 


manum 




^ 


Dftt. 




bellis 


mertbiis 


corniibQs 




AM. 




bellTB 


mSrlbtU 







REMAKKS ON THE FIRST. OR A DECLENSION. 

90. A very targe namber of femtniae adjectives are of tU* de- 
clension, while the masculine and neater forms end in o : at, bBna, 
fern, good; bfino, masc. and neater. 

91. N. Fonr words add an e to make the uominative: quae; haec; 
iatoee ; illaec. In the three list the e has nothing to do with the 
case suffix. 

92. N. The nominative in Greek proper names sometimes has an 
f : as, Maei ; nom. ^neis ; but the best prose writers prefer the 
N. and V. in 8 : as, AristagorS. 

93. V. The vocative of Greek proper names sometimes has & 
long a ; as, lEnea ; voc. Maea. 

94. Ac. The accusative of Greek proper names sometimes has an 
w; as, ^neti; ace. .£nean; MaU; ace. MuSn. 
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95. G. The genitive has an old form in i : as, alai. 

96. 6. The genitive sometimes takes an 9 : as, fSmilia, (fam'lia) 
a gang of slaves, an establishment of slaves; gen. familias. 

97. D. The dative has an old form in i : as, aliu. 

- 98. G. pi. The plural genitive sometimes has a short form : as, 
caelicSla, inhabitant of heaven ; gen. caelicSlum, instead of cael!c5- 
larum. And in foreign proper names on, as in Greek, is sometimes 
written instead of urn, 

99. D. and Ab. pi. The dative and ablative have an old form in 
bils : as, Squa, a mare ; D. and Ab. Squabiis. This form is often re- 
tained to distinguish the sex ; otherwise, Squo, a horse, and Squa, a 
mare, would have the same dative and ablative plural ; so also dua, 
two ; amba, both, have D. and Ab. duabils ; ambabiis. 



REMARKS ON THE SECOND, OR DECLENSION. 

100. The Greek words Tro, a Trojan, and hero, a demigod, are 
declined like Greek words of the consonant declension. 

101. If the crude form end in ero, the e is often dropped in 
those cases where a vowel follows the r : as, libSro, the inner bark 
of a tree, a book ; N. and V. libSr ; Ac. librum ; G. libri ; D. and 
Ab, libro ; plural N. and V. libri ; Ac. libros ; G. librorum ; D, 
and Ab. libris. 

102. N. and Ac. The nominative and accusative prefer an o, if u or 
V precede : as, fivo, grandfather ; N. Sv5s ; Ac. ^vom ; otherwise u 
is preferred : as, b5no, good; N. bSnus ; A. bSnum. 

103. N. In Greek words o is preferred to te : as, Delo, the island 
Delos ; N. DelSs. 

104. N* and V, If the crude form of a masculine noun end in 
ro, the N. and V. often drop the letters that follow r : as, libSro, a 
book ; N, and V. libSr. 

105. N. Three nouns form the N. in 8 : ipso, self; N. ipsiis or 
ipse ; isto, that near you ; N. istS ; illo, yonder ; N. illS. If nomi- 
natives so formed take after them the enclitic c^, look or lo, they 
have an t instead of an e. Hence, ho, this; N. hie ; isto; N. istic ; 
illo ; N. illic. 

106. v. The vocative fVoip proper names in io contracts iS into i • 
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^, Antonio; V. Antoni. So gSnio, a guardian spirit; V. g^nl; 
filio, son ; V. fill. 
. 107. V. Meo* mine, contracts the V, into mi. 

108. V, The nominative is sometimes used as a vocative : as, 
Deo, God ; N. or V. Deiis. 

109* Ac. Greek proper names sometimes form the accusative with 
^ ; a^, Delo, the island Delos ; Ac. Del5n. 

110. G. and D. The following adjectives form their genitives ia 
|us, their datives in i, for the masculine, feminine, and neuter, though 
sonpie of them have occasionally the more common forms. 





G. 


D. 




G. 


D. 


eo, 
quo 
or cu. 


ejus 
quoiiis 
or ciijus 


ei 

quoi 
or cui 


ipso, 
Slio, 
alt^ro. 


ipsiiis 

Sliiis 

altSriiis 


ipsi 

Sli 

altSri 


iitSro, 


utrliis 


utri 


lino. 


unlus 


uni 


neutSro, 


neutrius 


neutrl 


ullo. 


ulUiis 


ulli 


ho. 


hujiis 


hui-c 


nullo. 


nullius 


null! 


isto. 


istiiis 


isti 


solo. 


soliiis 


soli 


iUo, 


ilUus 


ill! 


toto. 


totius 


toti* 



111. Many of these genitives in ius are found in poetry with a 
short penult, as illiiis ; but the genitive Sliiis (contracted from aliius) 
is always long. Alteniis with a long i is found in poetry. In 
prose it is usual to pronounce the i short : altSriiis. 

112. G. Substantives in io contract ii into i: as, otio, leisure ^ 
G. oti. This final i is sometimes written so as to overtop the other 
letters, as otI. 

113. G. Greek words sometimes form the genitive in ii : as, M^- 
nandSro, the poet Menander ; G. MSnandrii. 

1 14. D. Names of places form a dative in i with the meaning af : 
as, Mileto, the toum Miletus; D. Mileti, at Miletus; so hiimo, 
ground ; D. hiimi, on the ground ; d5mo, house ; D. dSmi, at home ; 
bello, war ; D. belli, in war ; and some adjectives in certain phrases : 
as, quinti die, oti the fifth day, &c. 

115. N. pi. The old nominative ended in e : as, oloe from olo. 



* These words may be recollected by the following rhymes : 

li&s and 1, from alio, altSro, I eo and quo. uno and ullo, 
85lo, totOi iitSrOy neutSro, | ho, isto, iUo, ipso and nullo. 
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pmder, instead of ill! from illo. So also in Greek words : asy 

A'delpho, brother ; N. pi. Adelphoe. 

116. N. pi. Deo, Ood, has the plural N. De!,Du^ or more com- 
monly IH ; and eo, this or that, has a ploral N. ii, i, or more 
commonly hi. 

117. N. and Ac. pi. Dno, two, and amho, both, have for the mas- 
culine N. duo and ambo, Ac. duos or duo ; ambos or ambo ; fbr 
the neut. N. and Ac. duS and amb5. 

118. 6. pi. The genitive sometimes has a short form: as^ dno, 
#100 ; G, pi. duorum or duum ; mSdio, a bushel ; G. pi. m^ium* 

119. G. pi. Greek words form the G. pi. in on : as, Georgico, 5e- 
longing to agriculture; G. pi. Georgicon. 

120. D. and Ab. pi. The dative and ablative of duo and ambo> 
are in the masculine and neuter duobils, ambobiis. 

121. D. and Ab. pi. Another form of the old D. and Ab. pi. is 
in es : as, oloes from olo, yonder, instead of illis from illo. 

122. D. and Ab. pi. Deo, has in the D. and Ab. pi. D^Is, Dfis, 
or more commonly Dis ; and eo has ^is, us, is, or more commonly 
his. 

123. Four neuters in o take a d in the N. and A. singular : quo, 
qu^ ; isto, istiid ; illo, illiid ; ^io, Sliiid. 

124. Ho, isto, illo, when compounded with the enclitic ce, looi 
or lo, take neither d nor m in the N. and Ac. neut. Thus, ho, isto, 
illo ; N. and Ac. neuter, hoc, istoc or istuc, illoc or illuc. 

REMARKS ON THE THIRD, OR I DECLENSION. 

126. Many words belong partly to the i declension, partly to the 
consonant declension : as, sort or sorti, a lot or ballot. In such 
words the singular is generally formed according to the consonant 
declension, the plural according to the i declension. Thus N. and 
V. sors ; Ac. sortem ; G. sortis ; D. sorta ; Ab. sortS ; pi. N. and 
V. sortes ; Ac. sort5s or sortes ; G. sortium ; D. and Ab. sortifbfis. 

126. Many words belong partly to the i declension, partly to the 
e declension : as, aede or aedi, temple. The forms from e are sel- 
dom used except in the nom. and voc. But, fame or fSmi, hunger, 
has an Ab. f^e with the e long, as in the e declension. 

127. N. and V. If a crude form end in ri, the letters which 
should follow r are often dropped in the nom. and voo> : as, IintSri, 



a wherry ; N. and V. lint^r ; "Ai&i, a river m GaUia ; N. and 
V. ^'ArSr or, ^ArSns. 

128. N. and V. Some adjectives ending in Sri have both forms : 
as, acSri, eharp ; N. and V. acSr, for the masculine ; acrits, for the 
feminine ; bat acris is sometimes used even for the masculine. 

129* If the crude form end in Sri, the e is often dropped in those 
cases which do not end in er : as, lintSri, wherry ; G. lintrifs. 

130. N. and V. If the crude form ends in li, the letters which 
should follow 1 in the N. and V. are sometimes dropped : as, vYjgni, a 
night seniinel ; N. and V. vigfl. This word is in origin an adjective. 

131. N. V. Ac. If the crude form of a neuter substantive end in 
ari or ali, the N. V. Ac. generally drop the final S and shorten the 
a : as, calcari, spur ; N. V. Ac. calcSr. These words are in origin 
neuter adjectives. 

132. N. and Ac. Three nouns form the neut. sing. N. and Ac. 
in d : qui, quid ; i, id ; ^li, £lid. 

133. Ac. Adjectives prefer the accusative in em to that in im : 
as, leni, smooth ; Ac. masc, and fem., linem. 

134. Ac. Greek words often form the accusative in n : as, P2ri ; 
N. I^riTs ; Ac. I^rin. 

135. G. Greek words sometimes form the gen. in os : as, mS- 
thesi ; G. mStheseos. 

136. Ab. Neuter substantives and adjectives of all genders prefer 
the ablative in i to that in S : as, m^, eea ; Ab. mSri ; leni, smooth ; 
Ab. leni. But adjectives used as masc. or fem. substantives prefer 
the Ab. in S : as affini, a relative by marriage ; Ab. affinS. 

137* G. pi. Some nouns drop the i in the G. pi. : as, cani, dog; 
juvSni, young man ; cSlSri, quich ; G. pi. cSnum ; jilvSnum ; cSlSrum. 
This is often the case in poetry : as, si'gresti ; G. pi. a^grestium ; 
or in poetry, s^grestum. 

138. G. pi. Greek words sometimes form the G. pi. in on : as, 
mStSmorphosi ; N. Sing, met^morphosjfs ; G. pi. metSmorphoseon. 

139* G. pi. Plural names of festivals often form the G. pi. as if 
from a C. F. in io : as, Baccanali ; N. pi. BaccanaliS ; G. pi. Bac- 
canallum or Baccanaliorum. 



1$ DEFECTIVE AND IRREQULAB NOUNS. 

REMARKS ON THE FOURTH, OR U DECLENSION. 

140. Two monosyllabic nouns, su« a hoar or 8ow, gru, a crane, sue 
not contracted like the longer nouns of this declension, and are 
therefore declined as in the consonant declension ; but su has both 
Bubus and suibus in the D. and Ab. pi. 

141. Many crude forms in u coexist with crude forms in o : as, 
lauro or lauru, laurel. Hence the genitives SSnati, tumulti, &c., as 
well as SSnatus, tiimultus, &c., are found. 

142. G. From Snu, an old woman, the uncontracted Gen. SnuXs is 
used. 

143. G. pi. One u is sometimes omitted in the G. pi. : as, curm, 
chariot ; G. pi. curruum, or in poetry, currum. 

144. D. and Ab. pi. Many words change the penult u into i : 
as, cornu, Jiom ; D. and Ab. pi. comibils. 

REMARKS ON THE FIFTH, OR E DECLENSION. 

145. Many crude forms in e coexist with crude forms in a : as, 
materia or matSrie, timber. 

146. G. Old forms of the genitive, such as dies and dil, from die, 
day, are found. 

147. G. and D. The penult e in the G. and D. was originally 
long in all the nouns of this declension ; but if no i precede, it is 
considered to be short in prose : as, from fide, faith ; G. and D. 
fid^ ; but from die, day, G. and D. diei. 

148. Few nouns in e have a plural, and still fewer a G. D. and 
Ab. pi. 

DEFECTIVE AND IRREGULAR NOUNS. 

149. Some nouns are not declined : as, nihn, nothing ; fas, per^ 
mitted by Heaven; nequsan, good for nothing; qu5t, how many; tSt, 
$0 many ; and many numerals. See Numerals. 

150. Some nouns want the plural : as, sSnectut, old age ; ver, fi. 
spring ; siiperbia, pride ; prole, offspring ; auro, n. gold ; 81eo, n, oih 

151. Some nouns want the singular: as, tSn^ra; N. pi. t^n^- 
brae, darkness ; castro, n. ; N. pi. castrS, a camp ; anno, n. ; N. pi. 
armK, arms ; Pute81o ; N. pi, Pute<51i, (wells,) the name of a town, 

152. Some nouns have both singular and plural, but with dif- 
ferent meanings : as. 
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Sing, 
aedi or aede, a room or temple; 
water; 
help; 

abundance ; 
end; 
fortune ; 
favour ; 



auxilio. It. 

copia, 

fim, 

fortuna, 

gratia, 

litSra, 



Plur. 
a house, 

medicinal springs, 
allied troops, 
military forces, 
boundaries, territory, 
property, 
thanks. 



a letter of the alphabet ; a letter or epistle, 
work, assistance ; labourers, or hired men. 



iipSra^ 

153. Some nouns are deficient in one or more cases : thus, yic, 
ium, has no N. or D. sing. ; vi, force, has no G. sing. 

154. Some nouns form their cases partly from one crude form> 
partly from another. Thus, volgbs, «., mob, supplies a N., V., Ac. 
sing., and volgo, n,, the G., D., Ab. sing. ; USr, n., route, supplies 
h N., v., Ac. sing., and itifn^r, n,, the other cases ; praecip, Aeac2- 
foremost, supplied praeceps for the N. and V. sing, of all genders, 
and the Ac. neut. sing., the other cases being formed from praecT- 
)>¥t ; vas, n., a vessel, is declined in the singular along with vaso, n., 
in the plural. 

" 155. Some nouns have one gender in the singular, another in the 
plural. Thus, 

die, day, is m, or/, in the singular, but m, in the plural, 
caelo, air, sky, is «. _ wi, ■ 

freno, bridle, is n, ' m, or n, ' 

rastro, rake, is n, < m, or n, 

i^o, joke, is m, ■ m, or n. ■ 
18co, place, is m, ' m» or n, 

156. Some adjectives are deficient in gender. Thus, mSmSr, 
mndful, pauper, eaming-little, have no neuter ; victric or victrici, 
victorious, is only fern, in the sing., only fem. or neut. in the plur. 



SOME IRREGULAR NOUNS DECLINED. 

157. B8v, 04? or coir. N. V. bos ; Ac. biJvem ; G. bSvis ; D. b8vi ; 
Ab. b8vS. PI. N. V. Ac. biJves ; G. bourn ; D. and Ab. bobus or 
biibiis. 
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158. Deo, God. N.V. Defis; Ac. Deum; G. Dei; D. Ab. Deo; 
PI. N. V. Dei, DiT, more commonly Di ; Ac. Deoa ; G. Deoram 
or Deum ; D. Ab. Deis, Difs, more commonly Dis. 

159. D5mo or d5mu, /., liouse. N. V. d5miis ; Ac. dtfmum ; G. 
dSmus ; D. dSmui, d5mo, with dSmi, at home ; Ab. d5mu or 
d5mo. PI. N. V. dSmus ; Ac. d5mus or dSmos ; G. damnum or 
d5morum ; D. Ab. d5mibiis. 

160. Jov-pitSr (=pater). N.V. JuppitSr or JupitSr ; Ac. JSvem; 
G. J8vi8 ; D. J5vi ; Ab. J8v». 

161. Jus-jurando, «., oath (really two words). N. V. Ac. jns- 
jurandum; G. jurisjurandi ; D. jurijurando ; Ab. jur^jurando. 

162. Nig or niv, snow. N.V. nix; Ac. nivem; G. nivis; D. nJvi; 
Abl. nivg. PI. N. A. mves ; Ab. nivibiis. 

163. Re-publica, common-wealth (really two words). N.V. res- 
publicS ; Ac. rem-publicam ; G. D. rei-publicae ; Ab. re-publica, 
&c. PI. Ac. res-publicas ; G. rerum-publicarum ; Ab. rebas- 
publids. 

164. SSnSc or sen, an old man. N. V. s^nex ; Ac. sSnem ; G. s^n!s ; 
D. sSni ; Ab. sSnS. PI. N. V. Ac. sSnes ; G. sSnum ; D. Ab* 
sSnibiis. 

166. Vi, force. N. V. vis ; Ac. vim. D. Ab. vi. PL N. V. A. 
vires ; G. virium ; D. Ab. viribiis. 

SOME FOREIGN PROPER NAMES DECLINED. 

166. A/yf/«,Aenea. N. Aeneas; V. Aenea; Ac. Aenean^ or — •am ; 
G. D. Aeneae ; Ab. Aenea. 

167. Ayj^tret, or — n, Anclusa, or Anchise. N. Anchises; V. An- 
chise, or a; Ac. Anchisen, or —am; G. D. Anchisae; Ab. 
Anchise, or — a. 

168. O^faru,''0reste,or — ta.N. "Orestes; V.*'OrestS; Ac.^'Oreaten, 
or — em ; G. D. "Orestae ; Ab. "Oreste. 

169. MwflM»5go, MSnandSro. N. M^nandriJs, or — driis, or — dSr. 
V. MSnandrg, or M^nandSr ; Ac. MSnandriJn, or — drum ; G. 
Mgnandru, or — dri ; D. Ab. MSnandro. 

170. liavBuo, Panthoo. N. Panthus ; V. Panthu ; Ac. Panthun, or 
Panthum ; G. Panthi ; D. Ab. Pantho. 

171. A^«,"Atho, or'Athon (and perhaps ''AthS). N.^'Athos; Ac. 
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^Ath6n« "Atho, ^Athonem (and perhaps *'AtliiJn) ; G. D. ''Atiio ; 
Ab. "Atho, or "AthonS. 

172. A€/B«, Dido. N.V.Ac. Dido; G.IMdus; D. Ab.Dido. Also 
from Didon ; N. V. DidcT ; Ac. Didonem, &c. 

173. Ko«», or Ka, Coo. N. Cos ; Ac. Coon, or Con ; G. Coi, or 
Co ; D. Ab. Coo, or Co. * 

174. UoQh or Iht^il, P&ri, or PSrid ; N. PSris ; V. Pfais, or P«ri ; 
Ac. PSrim, or — ^in ; PSridem, or — dS ; G. PSrid5s, or — dito ; 
D. Pfiridi or — dl ; Ab. P&id«. 

175. Axiy^^9 AchiilSv, or — ^le. N. Achillea; V. AchiUe; Ac. 
Achillen, or — an, or — em ; G. AchilleSs, Achillei, AchiUis, and 
in the best prose Achilli ; D. Achilla, or — lei, or ^li ; Ab. 
Achille. 

176. O^^tP, Orphgv, or Orpheo. N. Orpheus; V. Orpheu; Ac. 
OrphS^ or — eum ; G. OrphSSs, or — Si, or — ei, or — ^i ; D. Or- 
ph^, or — ei, or — eo ; Ab. Orpheo. 

177* iTiioifgP, Ilionev. N. IliSneos; V. Ili^nen; Ac. Ili5ne&; 6* 

Ili5ne5s, o): IliSnei ; D. IliSnei, or — ei, or — « eo ; Ab. Ili5neo. 
178. JU^tP, PersSv, or Perse. Like OrphSv : bat also N. Perses ; 

V. Perse ; Ac. Persen ; G. D. Persae ; Ab. Perse, or — sa« 
179* ^*^»rts, Socr&tSs, or Socrl^te. N. Socrl^tes ; V. Socr&tSs, or 

— tes, or — te ; A. SocrSten, or — tem ; G. SocrStifs, or rather 

Socr^ ; D. Socr&ti ; Ab. Socr^. 

180. Ug^tx^itif, Pgricle. N. PSr!cles; V. PSricles, or — cle; Ac. 
PSriclgS, or — clem ; G. PSriclis, or rather Pgricli ; D. Pgricll ; 
Ab. Pgrfcle. 

181. 0«X)jT, ThSlet, or ThSle. N. ThSles; V. ThSles, or — le; 
Ac. Thffleta, or —tem ; Th^en, or —em ; G. ThSletifs, ThSBs, 
or —II ; D. ThSleti, or ThSli ; Ab. ThSletg, or ThSle. 

182. Ati;, Aty. N. Atjs ; V. Atj ; Ac. Atjn, or — ym ; G. AtySs, 
or — is, or Atys ; D, Atyi, or Aty ; Ab. AtyS, or Aty. 



GENDER. 

183. It has been already stated, that there are two genders, 
masculine and feminine, and that those nouns which are of no 
gender are called neuter. 
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184. The gender may be determined partly by the meaning, 
partly by the suffix or termination. 

GENDER DETERMINED BY MEANING. 

185. Males, months*, winds, and rivers, are generally masculine. 

186. Females, countries*, islands*, towns, and trees, are gene- 
rally feminine. 

187. Nouns undeclined, words belonging to the other parts of 
speech used for the time as substantives, sentences used as sub- 
stantives, and the produce of trees, are generally neuter. 

188. Many substantives denote both the male and female, and 
are therefore called common : as, sScerdot, priest, or priestess. 
These are for the most part really adjectives. 

189. Sometimes there are two different words or two different 
terminations, one for the male, the other for the female : as, tauro> 
hull; vacca, cow; Squo, horse; ^qua, mare, 

190. At other times the natural gender of animals is forgotten 
for a fanciful gender. Thus, the words volpe, fox ; chd, or c&ae, 
dog ; SnSt, duck, are generally considered to be feminine. On the 
contrary, ansSr, goose ; l^pSs, Juire, are masculine. Those words, 
which under one grammatical gender are applied to both male and 
female, are called epicenes. If the real gender must be noticed, the 
words mSs, N. mas, male, and femina, /ema/e, are -added. 

* The names for the months are really actjectives agreeing with the 
masculine noun, mensi, month, understood. The names of countries and 
islands are also often adjectives agreeing with the feminine nouns, tenrSt 
land, and insfila, island. 
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GENDERS DETERMINED BY SUFFIXES. 



Masculine Suffixes. 

191* The following suffixes produce masculine nouns. They 
are arranged alphabetically according to their last letters. 



Suffix 



a* 

ta 

Ic 

on 

5n 

mon 

of 
iof 

filot 
Inof 
&o 
t«rot 

to: 

or 

tor 

tu§ 



Added 
to 



verbs 



verbs 
verbs 
verbs 
verbs 
verbs 



verbs 
verbs 
verbs 
verbs 
verbs 



Gives a 

subst. 

meaning. 



one who — s 
a person 



magnitude 



act 



Thus, 
from 



inc51 

navi 

vort 

naso 

torba 

s€r 

lud 

flu 

tiime 



instrument 
one 

one who — s 
ing 



English 



Is 
derived 



inhabit 

ship 

turn 

nose 

disorder 

sow, scatter 

play 

flow 

swell 



Eng^sh 



c61 

lega 

time 

Sra 

audi 



cut, dig 

depute 

fear 

plough 

hear 



inc51-a 

navl-ta 

vort-Xc 

Nas-on 

turb-5n 

ser-mon 

lud-o 

fliiv-io 

tfim-iilo 

fis-lno 

niim-Sro 

cul-tSro 

lega-to 

ttm-or 

Sra-tor 

audl-tu 



inhabitant. 

sailor. 

eddy. 

big-nose. 

whirl\nnd. 

conversation. 

play. 

river. 

mound. 

ass 

number. 

plough-share. 

deputy. 

fear. 

ploughman. 

hearing. 



192. It would be a useAil exercise to collect examples of each, 
suffix. Thus, for the suffix a, from verbs, denoting a person : 

conviv-a, a messmate or guest, from cSn, together, and vlv, live^ 

advSn-a, a stranger, from M, to, and vSn, come. 

scrib-a, a secretary, from scrib, write. 

parridd-a, a parricide, from pSt^r, father, and caed, strike, 

transfug-a, a deserter, from trans, across, and fug,^y. 

caelic51-a, heaven^inhabiting, from caelo, sky, and c51, inhabit. 

ignJggn-a, fire-bom, from igni, fire, and gSn, produce, 

* Words of this class may perhaps be considered as common, but the 
masculine is generally meant. 
f See the neuter suffixes. % These are really masculine participles* 

§ These are often called supines. 
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OBiroxii. 



193. Feminine Suffixes. 



Suffix 


Added 
to 


Gives a 

subst. 

meaning. 


Thus, 
from 


BngUsh 


Is 

derived 


English 


a 


verbs 


act 


ftig 


fly 


fttg-« 


flight. 


ia 


subst. 


collective 


f&mtilo 


slave 


f&mll.ia 


family*. 


ia 


people 


a country 


Gallo 


a Gaul 


Gall-ia 


Galliaf. 


ia 


acy. 


quality 


mSsSro 


Tnretcbed 


mls^r-Ia 


wretchedness. 


ttia 


adij. 


quality 


Xmlco 


friendly 


&mic-Itia 


friendship. 


ela 


verbs 


act 


quSr 


complidn 


qu^r-ela 


complaint. 


Sla 


subst. 


state 


client 


vassal 


client-ela 


vassalage. 


tela 


verbs 


act 


tue 


protect 


tii-tela 


protection. 


)Ua 










t&b.iila 


plank. 


ma 


verbs 


act 


fa 


speak 


fa-ma 


report. 


Ina 






p&te 


be-spread 


p&t-Ina 


dish. 


Ina 


male 


female 


r§g 


king 


r^-ina 


queen. 


ina 


verbs 


act 


ru 


rush 


ru-lna 


down-falL 


bra 


verbs 




me 


lie hid 


Ute^-bra 


hiding-place. 


Sra 






p&te 


be-spread 


p&t-Sra 


bowL 


lira 


verbs 


act 


% 


model 


flg-dra 


^ape. 


tdra 


verbs 


act 


pig 


pamt 


pic-tura 


painting. 


ta 


verbs 


act 


vlv 


^ve 


vl-ta 


life. 


ta 


a4j. 


quality 


jiivi^ni 


young 


jtiven-ta 


youth. 


trlct 


verbs 


female 


vie 


conquer 


vic-tdct 


conqueress. 


e 


verbs 


act 


fid 


trust 


Hd-eli 


&ith. 


ie 


verbs 


state 


f&c 


make 


f&c-ie 


form. 


Itie 


adj. 


quality 


tristi 


sad 


trist-ttie 


sadness. 


ti 


verbs 


act 


m5r 


die 


mor-t,mor.ti 


death. 


d5n 


verbs ? 


quality 


dulce 


be sweet 


dulce-d6n 


sweetness. 


g5n 


verbs ? 


act 


5ri 


rise 


5n-g5n 


origin. 


tudSn 


a4j. 


qiulity 


longo 


long 


lon^-tudSn 


length. 


ion 


verbs 


act 


5plna 


think 


5pin-ion 


opinion. 


tion 


verbs 


act 


die 


speak 


dic-tion 


speaking. 


tat§ 


nouns 


quality 


dvi 


citizen 


dvl-tat 


citizenship. 


tiit§ 


nouns 


quality 


servo 


slave 


servl-tiit 


slavery. 



* Literally, a slatfe-gang. 

t This perhaps strictly means the whole people j and is thus a collective^ 
like familia. The plural Galli, on the other hand, sometimes means the 
country. 

X Or trici; this is perhaps an adjective. 

I) Obs. the change of quantity. 

§ These suffixes, which are nearly the same, also denote collectives : as, 
clvltat, all the citizens, the state ; jtiventut, either youth, a period qf llfh, 
or youthf young men. 
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194. Nbuter Suffixes. 



Suffix 


Added 
to 


Gives a 

subst. 
meaning. 


Thus, 
from 


English 


Is derived 


English 


U* 


BOblt. 


place, &C. 


&i]!lma 


life 


&nXm&-li 


animaL 


li* 


subst. 


place, &c. 


pulnno 


cushion 


pul\lna-ri 


shrine. 


Sn 


verbs 




ungu 


anoint 


ungu-Sn 


ointment. 


mSn 


verbs 


instrument 


t«g 


cover 


teg-m^n 


covering. 





verbs 




jug 


yoke 


jtig-o 


yoke. 


io 


verbs 


act, &c. 


gaude 


rejoice 


gaud-io 


joy. 


Itio 


nouns 




servo 


slave 


serv-Itio 


slavery. 


mo 


verbs 


instrument 


i*c 


throw 


j&c-filo 


dart. 


bmot 


verbs 


instniment 


vena 


hunt 


vena-biilo 


hunting-spear. 


bfilot 


subst. 


instrument 


tus 


incense 


turl-bfilo 


censer. 


cfilot 


verbs 


instrument 


va 


carry 


v^l-cttlo 


carriage. 


Xno 






reg 


king 


reg-no 


royal power. 


Sro 


verbs 


instniment 


scdp 


scratch 


scalp-ro 


graving-tooL 


b'rof 


verbs 


instrument 


c^r 


sift 


crl-bro 


sieve. 


c'roj 


verbs 


instrument 


s«pSl 


bury 


sSpul-cro 


burial-place. 


t'ro 


verbs 


instrument 


rad 


scrape 


ras-tro 


rake. 


to 


verbs 


thing done 


I5ga 


leave 


lega-to 


legacy. 


eto 


trees 


collective 


quercu 


oak 


querc-Sto 


oak-grove 


ento 


verbs 




ungu 


anoint 


unguento 


ointment. 


mento 


verbs 


instrument 


oma 


equip 


omamento 


equipment. 


&§ 


verbs 




it or i 


go 


Xt-«r 


route. 


XnSr 


verbs 




it or i 


** 

go 


Xt-ln«r 


route. 


fir 


verbs 




fulg- 


shine 


fulg-ttr 


lightning. 


& 


verbs 




gSn 


produce 
be cold 


gSn-& 


race, birth. 


5s 


verbs 




frige 


nlg-5s 


cold. 


biSs 


verbs 




fXc 


do 


f&c-tn5s 


deed. 



195. The tables of suffixes here given are far from sufficient to 
determine the gender of all words. Indeed> some of the suffixes 
will be found common to the masculine and neuter tables : as, o, 
io, iilo, hxo, ^to, tSro, to. 

196. It will be observed that a large number of substantives in a 

* These are really neuter adjectives, and the two suffixes are closely 
related ; pulVInSri being preferred to pulvinali, because the word has al- 
ready got an /. 

t BtUo and b'ro are probably the same suffix. This suffix also means 
plaee, 

X The same may be said of cfilo and c'ro, and perhaps t'ro. 

I "As, ^, 5s, tts, together with &r, &, 5r, tir and tit, are mere varieties 
of the same suffix* So also InSr, Xn5s, Xn5r, &c., are of one origin. Com- 
pare the last three with the Greek refievest sacred ground. 
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are feminine. But the rule is far from universal ; as may be seen 
in the masculines : Belga» a Belgian ; Sulla, the Roman dictator $ 
Matr^na, m.« the river Mame; Hadria, the Hadriatici nauta^ 
9ailor ; inc51a, inhabitant, 

197* The nouns in i occasion much trouble. The majority are 
feminine, but the exceptions are numerous. These may perhaps 
be remembered by the following acrostic : 

M asciilini gSnSris crini 
A mni* axi funi* fini* 
S enti* denti fiisti fasci 
C olli calli* cossi cassi 
U ermi vecti orbi hosti 
L ieni torqui* pani posti 
I gni foUi pisci ponti 
N ot omitting fonti monti 
£ nsi mens! cauli angui* 
S cr5b scrSbi-ve torri ungui. 

♦Many e'en of these as fini 
Are also gSnSris f eminini. 

FORMATION AND GENDER OF D^IMINUTIVES. 

198. The gender of a diminutive is the same as that of the noun 
from which it is formed : as, frater, m. brother ; fraterculo, m, little 
brother \ corona,/, a circular toreath or chaplet; c8rolla,/. a sfnaU 
chaplet ; corpus, n. body ; corpusciilo, ». a small body, 

199* Hence the gender of a diminutive will often assist the me- 
mory to the gender of the primitive or word from which it is de- 
rived. Thus corbiciila, /. a little basket, proves that corbi, a basket, 
is feminine. 

200. If the noun be of the first or second declension, that is, if it 
end in o or a, the diminutive ends in ulo or ula. Thus from Snima^ 
breath or life, dim. an!mula. 

201. If the letter before o and a be v, e or i, 8Io and tfla are 
preferred. Thus from servo, slave ; linea, line ; servSlo, line^la, 
are derived. 

202. If the letter before o and a be an r, 1, or n, a contraction 
generally takes place producing a termination llo or 11a. Thus from 
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pu^ra, girl ; ^ciilo, eye ; vino, wine, are derived (puerula) puella, f. ; 
(ocululo) ocello, m. ; (vinulo) villo, n. 

N.B. If the vowel before the liquid was short, the diminutive ge- 
nerally has an e before 11. 

203. If the letter before o or a was an 1, and that 1 was itself 
preceded by a long vowel or diphthong, the diminutive ends in xillo 
or xilla. Thus velo, sail; \exillo, flag; ala, wing ; axilla, armpit. 

204. If the noun be not of the first or second declension, the di- 
minutive generally ends in ciilo or ciila. Thus from cani, f. dog ; fra- 
ter, m. brother ; gSnu, n. knee ; spe, f. hope, are derived canicula, f. ; 
fraterculo, m. ; g^niciilo, n. ; specula, f. 

205. But if the noun end in c or g, t or d, the form iilo or ula is 
generally preferred. Thus from cornic, f. crow ; reg, m. king ; ca- 
put, n. head ; lSp!d, m. stone, are derived cornicula, f. ; regulo, m. ; 
capitiilo, n. ; ISpTdulo, contracted into lapillo, m. 

206. If the noun end in on or Sn, the o is changed into u. Thus 
from hSmon, man ; ration, f. account, are derived h5munculo> m. ; 
rStiuncula, f. 

207. These rules for forming diminutives are applicable to ad- 
jectives also. 

208. The feminine diminutives in io declined like neuters ; as, 
GljcSrio, nom. Gl^cSrium, from Gljc^ra ; belong to the Greek lan- 
guage. 

209. To the same language belong the masculine diminutives in 
isco and astSro : as, Syrisco, nom. Syrisciis, little Syrtis ; pSrasita- 
stSro, a little parasite. 



210. Many adjectives are used as substantives, the real substan- 
tive being understood . Thus : 

MSdicina, arti art understood, the art of healing. 
*'ArithmetJca, arti art imderstood, the art of numbers. 
MSdIcina, tSberna shop understood, the doctor's shop, 
Agnina, c^rtin flesh understood, lamb's flesh, lamb. 
Bellona, dea goddess understood, tJie goddess of war, 
Africa, terra land understood, the land of the Afri. 
Annona, copia supply understood, the year's supply, 
CSrona, yl^XsL fillet understood, circular fillet, chaplet. 
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Comp^d, cStena chain understood, foot-chain, fetter. 
MSnica, catena chain understood, hand-chain, hand-cuff, 
December], mensi month understood, the lOth month, (from 
March,) December. 
St^tuario^ masc. (a man) of statues, a sculptor, 
Praetorio, neut. (,tJie place) of the praetor, the general's tent, 
Granario, neut. (Me place) for grain, granary. 
*'Ovili, neut. (the phce) for sheep, sheep-fold. 
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211. Adjectives are declined like substantives. 

212. Adjectives with crude forms in o for the masculine and 
neuter, in a for the feminine, are often called adjectives of three ter- 
minations. 



213. B5no, m. and n. ; b5na, f. good. 



Singular. 
Masc, Fern. 



N, b5nus 

V. b8ng 

Ac, b5num 

G. bSni 

D, b5no 

Ab, bSno 



b5nS 

b5nS 

bSnam 

bSnae 

bSnae 

b5na 



Neut, 
bSnum 
b5num 
bSnum 
b5ni 
b8no 
b5no 



Plural. 
Masc, Fern, 
N. b5ni bbnae 
V. b5ni bSnae 

Ac. b5nos bSnas 
G. bonorum bbnarum 
jD. bSnis bSnis 
Ab, bSnis bSnis 



Neut. 
b»nS 
b5na 
b»nS 
bSnorum 
biJnIs 
bonis 



214.''At^ro, m. andn. ; atera, j 215. Asp^ro, m. andn. ; aspSra, 
f. black. . I f. rough. 

Singular, 



Singular, 

Masc, Fern, Neut. 

N. atSr atrS atrum 

V. at^r atrS atrum 

Ac, atrum atram atrum 

&c. 



Masc, Fern, Neut, 

N, asp^r aspSr^ asp^rum 

V. aspSr asper^ asp^rum 

Ac, aspSrum aspSram asp^rum 

&c. 



216. Adjectives with crude form in i are often called adjectives 
of two terminations. 
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217. Tristi, sad. 






Singular. 
Masc. Fern. 


Neut. 


Plural. 

Masc. Fern. 


Neut, 


N. 


tristifs 


tristis 


tristg 


N. tristes tristes 


tristi^ 


V. 


trisUs 


tristis 


tristS 


V. tristes tristes 


tristiS 


Ac. 


tristem 


tristem 


tristS 


Ac. tristis or - es tristis or 


•es tristiiC 


O. 


tristis 


tristifs 


tristis 


G. tristium tristium 


tristium 


D. 


tristi 


tristi 


tristi 


D. tristibus tristibus 


tristibils 


Ah. 


tristi 


tristi 


tristi 


Ab. tristibils tristibus 


tristibus 




218. "AcSri, *^rp 

Singular. 
Masc. Fern. 


» 

Neut. 


CSl^ri, quick. 
Singular, 
Masc. Fern, 


Neuf, 


N. 


acSr or 
acris 


acr^fs 


acrS 


N. cSlSr or cSIeris 
celSris 


celgrg 


V. 


acSr or 
acris 


acris 


acre 


V. celSr or c^l^ris 
celgris 


celgrg 


Ac. 


acrem 


acrem 


acre 


Ac. celSrem cSlerem c^l^rS 






&c. 




&c. 





219. Adjectives with one crude form in a consonant, and another 
in i, form the singular from the first, the plural from the second : 
as. 





Praesent 


or praesenti, present. 
Singular. 






Masc. 


Fern. 


Neut, 


N. 


praesens 


praesens 


praesens 


V. 


praesens 


praesens 


praesens 


Ac. 


praesentem 


praesentem 


praesens 


G. 


praesentis 


praesentis 


praesentis 


D. 


praesenti 


praesenti 


praesenti 


Ah. 


praesenti or 


praesenti or 


praesenti or 




praesentS 


praesenti 
Plural. 


praesente 




Masc. 


Fern. 


Neut. 


N. 


praesentis 


praesentis 


praesentis 


V. 


praesentis 


praesentis 


praesenti^ 


Ac. 


praesentis or 


-is praesentis or -is 


praesenti^ 


G. 


praesentium 


praesentium 


praesentium 


D. 


praesentibus 


praesentibus 


praesentibus 


Ah. 


praesentibus 


praesentibus 


praesentibus 



220, Adjectives with the crude form in a consonant, are some^ 
times called adjectives of one termination. 
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221. 


V^tgs, old. 






Singular. 






Plural. 




Masc. 


Fem. Neuf 


. 


Masc. 


Fem. Neut. 


N. 


vStiis 


vStus vStiis 




N. v^tSres 


vgt^res vStSrS 


V. 


vetiis 


vStus vStiis 




V. vgtSres 


vgtSres v^tSrS 


Ac. 


vetgrem 


v^tSrem vStus 




Ac. vSt^res 


vStSres yStSrS 


G. 


vStgris 


vgtSrIs vSteris 


G. vStSrum vStSrum vStSrum 


D. 


vSt^ri 


vStSri v^tSri 




D. vStgribiis vgtgrn)us veteribjls 


Ab. 


vStSrS* 


vgtSrg* v^t^rg 


• 


Ab. vgteribiis vSt^ribfis vStgribiXs 




• 

222. Tristios or tristior^ sadder or more sad. 






5in^tt/ar. 








3/(DWff. 


Fem. 


Neut. 




N. 


tristi^r 


tristiSr 


tristiiis 




V. 


tristiSr- 


tristiSr 


tristius 




Ac. 


tristiorem 


tristiorem 


tristius 




G. 


tristiorfs 


tristioris 


tristioris 




D. 


tristiori 


tristiori 


tristiori 




Ab. 


tristiorS* 


tristiorS* 


tristiorS* 


■ 




Plural. 








Masc. 


Fem. 


Neut. 




N. 


tristiores 


tristiores 


tristiori 




V. 


tristiores 


tristiores 


tristiori 




Ac. 


tristiores 


tristiores 


tristiori 




G. 


tristiorum 


tristiorum 


tristiorum 




D. 


tristioribiis . 


tristioribiis 


tristioribus 




Ab. 


tristioribiis 


tristioribus 


tristioribiis 



223. Many adjectives whose crude form ends in a conBonant 
have no neuter. 

224. Some adjectives have a crude form in i as well as that in o 
or a : as. 



WiSro 


clieerful 


or 


hnSri 


imbecillo 


weak 


or 


imbecilli 


inermo 


unarmed 


or 


inermi 


semisomno 


half-asleep 


or 


semisomni 


unSnimo 


of'One-mind 


or 


unSnImi 


Mjiigj 


yoked-twO'together 


or 


bij«gi, &c. 



* Seldom vSt^, tristion* 
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226. Of these suffixes many are closely connected : as, ac and 
oc ; li, ri, and rio ; bili and bSri ; estri and esti ; uco, ivo, uo, and 
io, from verbs ; oso and coso ; itio and titio ; &c. 

227. In adding the suffixes, the last vowel of the preceding word 
must not be neglected. Thus, with the suffix ino or no, the follow- 
ing derivatives are formed : 

Roma, Rome ; Roma-no, of Rome, 

pomo, apple, 8fc. ; Pomo-na, (goddess) 0/ fruit, 

mSri, sea ; man-no, of the sea. 

tribu, tribe ; tril)u-no, (commander) of a tribe, tribune, 

ege (verb), want ; ^ge-no, in want, 

228. Or, with a slight change : 

divo, a god ; (divoino) divino, belonging to a god. 

vipSra, a viper ; (viperaino) vipSrino, belonging to a viper. 

229. And, lastly, since o is readily interchanged with a : 
Pompeio, Pompey ; Pompeia-no, belonging to Pompey. 

230. Now, as by far the greater number of Latin nouns end 
in a or o, and the latter itself is often changed to a, the result was, 
that of the adjectives formed with the suffix ino or no, a large 
majority were found to end in ano. Hence ano was itself mis- 
taken for a suffix, and from mont, mountain, was formed montano, 
belonging to the mountains, &c. 

231. Again, as the nouns ending in o or a, when the suffix Ino is 
added, often suffer a contraction so as to form adjectives in Ino, and 
as the same termination resulted from adding the same suffix to 
nouns in i, the consequence was that ino was mistaken for a suffix. 
Hence from ansSr, goose, was formed ansSrino, belonging to a 
goose, &c. 

232. Similarly, with the suffix li or ri, are formed : 

ancSra, anchor ; anc5ra-li, of the anchor, 

puella, girl ; puella-ri, girl-liJce, 

fluvio, river ; fliivia-li, of the river, 

pSpiilo, state ; popula-ri, of the same state, 

civi, citizen ; civi-li, like a citizen, 

tribu, tribe ; tribu-li, of the same tribe, 

fide, faith ; fide-li, faithful. 
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233. Again, of adjectives so formed, the greater number will be 
found to end in ali or ari. Hence these were mistaken for suffixes ; 
and, accordingly, from cSput, head, virg5n, maid, reg, Jcing, &c.» 
were formed cSpiit-ali, virg3fn-ali, reg-ali. 

234. In the same way ario was supposed to be a suffix in place 
of rio, and from carbon, coal, was formed carbon- ario, coaUdealer» 

235. Adjectives are also formed as follows : — by prefixing a par- 
ticle to a substantive : as, 

from In, not, gent or genti, nature ; in-genti, unnatural, immense^ 
from se, apart, cord, Jieart ; si-cord, senseless, 

from se, apart, cura, care ; se-curo, unconcerned, 

from cSn, together, muni, sh^re ; com-muni, common. 

236. By prefixing a substantive or adjective to a substantive : as> 

from cSpero, goat, p8d, foot ; cSpri-p^d, goat-footed, 

from (quSdra,) /oiir, p8d, /oo/; qu^dru-p^d, four -footed, 

from centum, hundred, mSnu, hand ; centi-mSno, hundred-handed. 

from magno, great, Snimo, mind\ magn-Snimo, great-minded, 

from misSro, wretched, cord, heart ; misSri-cord, tender-hearted^ 

237. By prefixing a particle to an adjective : as, 
from \n, not, iitifli, useful ; in-utili, useless, 
from p8r, thorough, magno, great ; per-magno, very great, 
from prae, preeminently, claro, bright; prae-claro, very illustrious, 

238. By prefixing a substantive or adjective to a verb : as, 
from tiiba, trumpet, c&n, sing ; tubi-c^n, trumpeter. 
from parti, part, cSp, taJce ; partJ-cep, partaking. 
from c&rt^u, Jlesh, v8ra, devour; c&nii-y^TO, Jlesh-eating, 
from (bSno,) good, g^u, produce; bSni-g'no*, generous, 
from mSlo, bad, dicf* speaJc; mali-dicof, abusive. 

239. Adjectives are also formed from prepositions. See the table 
of words derived from prepositions. 

COMPARATIVES AND SUPERLATIVES. 

The suffixes which form the Comparatives and Superlatives are 
so much used, that they must be spoken of more at length. 

240. The simple adjective is said to be in the positive degree : 
as, longo or — a, long. 

* Literally weU-bom. f Observe the change of quantity. 
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241. The comparative degree takes the suffix ios or ior : as» lon- 
g-ios* or long-ior, longer, or wuire long, 

242. The superlative degree takes the suffix iimo or imoff issfimo 
or issimo : as^ long-issumo*, longest, or nutat long*. 

243. If the adjective euds in Sro> Sri> or ^r, the superlative suffix 
is slightly changed < as, nig^ro, black, niger-rumo, hlacieai, 

244. If the adjective ends in Hi, the superlative suffix is sli^tly 
changed : as^ f acili, easy, f Scil-lumo> easiest. 

245. The comparatives and superlatives are derived sometimes 
from kindred words of different forms^ sometimes from different 
words of like meaning. Hence the following irregularities : 

Pos. Comp. Sup. 

b(5no> good, mSlios^ better, optumo, best, 

malo^ bad, pejos (=ped-ios), worse, pesstuno, worst 

mag-no, great, majos (=mag-ios),5Tea/cr,maxumo, greatest, 

parvo, little, mlfnos, less, niifnumo, least. 

multo, much, plus J, n. more, plur^mo, n. most, 

multoll, pi., many, plur, pi., more, pluriimo I]> pi., moff^. 

See also the table of words derived from prepositions. 

246. Sometimes one or more of the positive, comparative and 
superlative, are deficient : as, 

Pos, Comp. Sup. 

■ oc-ios, quicker, oc-issiimo, quickest, 

— — — nequ-ios, worse, nequ-issumo, toor^^. 

nbvo, new, • nSv-issiimo, newest, 

f also, false, fals-issumo, nu»</afoe. 

ingenti, immense, ingent-ios, more immense. — — 

desid, slothful, desid-ios, more slothful. 



* In adding the suffixes of the comparative and superlative, the vowels 
a, o, i, at the end of the crude form of the positive are discarded^ 

t The forms with ii are the oldest. They were used by Terence, Sue*, 
down to Cicero, inclusive. 

:|: From pie, full, the root of ple-no, is formed ple-ios contracted into 
pious and plus. Compare the Greek irXe'iov and TrXe-ov, 

II These are used in the singular in poetry. 
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NUMERALS. 

247* Cardinal numbers answer to the question, Qu8t ? (unde- 
ciioed). How many ? as, one, two, three, &c. or T5t, (undecl.)» So 
mamf. 

248. Ordinal numerals state the place occupied in a rank or se- 
ries. They answer to the question Qu5to, or -ta, N. qu5tus^ -tS, 
-turn? Occupying wJuit place in the series* ? Answer : First, second, 
third, %cc. ; or T5to or -ta> Occupying such a place. 

249* Distributives answer to the question, Qu5teno, or N. pi. 
qu^teni, -ae, -S ? How many at a time ? One at a time, two at a time, 
&c. Or the preposition by may be used : By twos, by threes, &c. ; 
or the word each : as, T\do each, three each, &c. 

250. The numeral adverbs answer to the question, QuStiens or 
qu5ties ? How often ? Once, twice, thrice, four -times, &c. ; T8tiens 
or tSties, So often. 

251. Roman symbols. The symbols foi* 1, 10, 100, 1000, seem 
to have consisted of one, two, three, and four lines respectively : viz. 

I, X, E, M • for the two last of which the more easily written 

symbols C, and /1\ or A\ > v^rere afterwards substituted. The 
mark for 1000, seems to have suggested those for 10 000, 100 000, 
1 000 000, viz. /ff^ it^,^%. or /K , A>idk- Thenextstep 
was to find symbols for the halves of these numbers, and the most 
easy course was to take the half of the symbols themselves. Thus, 

V> L, ri or K , fi or k, Bl or k> M or k, 
severally denoted 5, 60, 500, 5000, 50000, 500000. Lastly, modern 
printers found it convenient to use the existing types for letters, to 
avoid the expense of new types for the numerical symbols. Hence, 
in modem Latin books, we find the letters I, V, X, L, C, D, M, and 
the inverted Q, all used in the representation of Latin nimierals. It 
was probably an accident, that of these seven letters, two were the 
initials of the words for which they stood : viz. C and M, of centum 
and mille. 

* No single English word corresponds to qu5to. Such a form as 
what'th, Vikejff'th, six-th, would best suit it 
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88 in7HSIlAL8. 

253. Cardinal numbers. Those from quattuor to centum, both 
inclusive, are not declined. Mille is both substantive and adjective. 
If no smaller number accompany it, it is more commonly used as 
a substantive. Hence the phrases mille hominum, mille homi- 
nes ; tria milia hominum ; tria milia trecenti homines. 

254. The three first numerals are declined. Uno, C. F., <me, 
makes 6. iinius ; D. uni. The other cases are regular. The plural 
is used with those substantives which with a plural form have a 
singular meaning : as, N. pi. una castra, one camp, 

255. Duo, dua, C. F. two, is declined thus : Plur. N. duo» duae, 
du5 ; Ac. duo or duos, duas, du5 ; G. duorum, duarum, duorum or 
m. f. n. duum ; D. and Ab. duobiis, duabus, duobus. In the same 
way is declined ambo, amba, C. F., both, 

256. Tri, C. F., three, is declined regularly. 

257. Milli or mili, C. F., thousand, is declined : Sing, for all cases 
mille ; PI. N. V. Ac. miliS ; G. milium ; D. and Ab. mllibus. 

258. From 13 to 19 there occur also decem et tres, &c. Be- 
tween 20 and 100 there are two forms, viz. viginti unus, or onus et 
viginti, &c. Above 100, the greater number precedes : as, trecenti 
sexaginta sex, or trecenti et sexaginta sex. 

259. The practice of prefixing the smaller number to the greater 
in order to denote subtraction : as, IV, (one from five) ; IIX, 
(two from ten ;) extended also to the names. Hence duodeviginti, 
18; undeviginti, 19; duodetriginta, 28; undetriginta, 29; duo- 
dequadraginta, 38 ; undequadraginta^ 39 ; and so on to duodecen- 
tum,.98 ; undecentum, 99. A series of the same kind belong to 
the ordinals, distributives and adverbs. 

260. The high numbers were chiefly required for representing 
money. Here abbreviations were found convenient. Thus millions 
of sesterces were commonly denoted by adverbs alone, the words 
centena milia being omitted: as, deciens, ten times, (a hundred 
thousand) sesterces; that is, a million sesterces; viciens, twenty 
times, &c., or two million sesterces. 

261. Ordinal numbers. From 13 to 19 there are also some- 
times found decumus tertius, and decumus et tertius, &c. Between 
20 and 100 there are two forms, vicensumus quartus, or quartus et 
vicensumus, &c. For 21, 31, 41, &c., imus et vicensumus, una et 
vicensuma, or unetvicensuma, &c.^ frequently occur. 
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262. DistributiYe numerals. These are also used as cardinal num- 
bers with those nouns which with a plural form have a 8ing;ular 
meaning : as^ N. binae aedes, iunt houiea ; binae litterae, two ktten 
or qputles, Duae aedes ; duae litterae, would signify, two tempt/eM ; 
two letten of the alphabet. With imo there could not be the same 
confusion : hence una littera, unae litterae, signify respectively, one 
letter of the alphabet ; one letter or epistle. The distributives are 
often used by the poets for the cardinals. 

263. Adverbs. From 13 to 19 there are also the forms tertiens 
deciens, &c. And between 20 and 100 there are three expressions : 
bis et videns, viciens et bis, viciens bis. Bis viciens, would mean^ 
hrice twenty or forty times, 

264. Series with crude form ending in plic, surface or fold, an- 
swering to qu6tiiplex ? how many fold } viz. simplex*, duplex, tri- 
plex, quadriiplexy quinciiplex, , septemplex, , , 

decemplex and centiiplex. 

265. Series of similar meaning, with crude form ending in plo 
answering to quStuplus ? viz. simplus, dilplus, triplus, quSdruplus, 
quinciiplus, , septuplus, octuplus. 

266. Series with suffix rio formed from the distributives, con- 
taining two, three, &c. : viz. , binarius, ternarius, quaterna- 

rius, quinarius, senarius, septenarius, octonarius, &c. 

267. Series with suffix no, formed from ordinal series, belonging 
to the first, second, &c. : viz. primanus, secundanus, tertianus, &c. 
These terms are chiefly used to denote the legion to which a soldier 
belongs. Hence, in the higher numbers are found such forms as 
tertia decumanus, tertia et vicensumanus ; where the feminine form 
of the first part seems to be determined by the gender of the Latin 
word for legion. 

268. Fractions are expressed by the ordinal series with parti or 
part, expressed or understood : as, i, tertia pars ; f, tres septumae. 

269. But many shorter forms .were employed. Thus, when the 
numerator is one less than the denominator: as, ^, duae partes, 
two parts out of three ; ^, tres partes, three parts out of four, 4*c. 

^ Not firom sine plica, but from an old root sim or sam, one ; which is 
also found in. singulii simplus, similis, sincerus, semel, simul ; Gr. afAa, 
ovdafws, avXovs ; Eng. same ; Germ, sammlung, &c. 
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270. Again, when the denominator is 12, the unit or whole being 
represented by as (C. F. ass), the parts are iV uncia (whence the 
English words ounce and inch) ; iV or i-, sextans ; -fr or i, qua- 
drans ; iV or -J^, triens ; -^, quinc-unx ; -^j, or i, semis ; -t^, sept- 
unx ; T7 or i# ^es (C. F. bess) ; A or 4, do-drans ( =de-qua- 
drans or 1 — ^) ; -^^ or ^, dextans (=de-8extans, or 1 — ^) ; H» 
deunx (=1 — iV)» 

271. Fractions were also expressed by the addition or multipli- 
cation of other fractions : as, tertia septuma, i of y, or sV ; tertia 
et septuma, ^ + f orl^. 

272. Mixed numbers were denoted by the Latin for the fractional 
part accompanied by that number of the ordinal series which ex- 
ceeds by unity the given whole number. Thus, 3^ is quadrans 
quartus ; 5^, semis sextus ; 2|, semis tertius, or rather, by contrac- 
tion, sestertius. The last quantity, viz. 2j, was represented in 
symbols by adding s, the initial letter of semis, to the symbol for 
two, with a line running through the whole symbol, as in our own 

lb, £, for pounds ; thus, pj^. But printers have found it conve- 
nient to substitute the letters HS. 
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273. Pronouns are, strictly speaking, substantives, adjectives, 
adverbs, &c., and therefore belong to those heads of grammar ; but 
it is convenient to discuss them separately, partly because they 
exhibit the suffixes in a more complete form than other words 
belonging to the same parts of speech, and partly because they are 
so much used. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 



274. First Person, , 


275. Second Person, 


Sing, 


Plur, 


Sing. Plur, 


C. F. I,me. 


C, F. no, we, us. 


C,F,tu,thou,you.C. F,\o,you. 


N. Sgo. 


iV. nos. 


N, tu. 


N, vos. 


K — 


F, — 


F. tu. 


F, vos. 


Ac, me. 


Ac, nos. 


Ac, te. 


Ac, vos. 


'G, mei. 


G,nostrum or -ri. 


G, tul. 


G.vostrumor-ri. 


2). mthi or mi. 


D. nobis. 


D. tibi. 


D, vobis. 


Ab» me. 


Ab* nobis. 


Ab, te. 


Ab, vobis. 
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276. For the pronoun of the third person, viz. I^e, she, it, the 
several parts of the adjective eo or i are used. 

277* The nominatives of these pronouns are not expressed, unless 
emphatic, because the personal suffixes of the verbs already denote 
the persons. 

REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS. 

278. Reflexive pronouns refer to the person or thing expressed in 
the nominative case. In English the word self is used for this 
purpose. 

279. Reflexive pronouns, from their very nature, can have no 
nominative or vocative. 

280. In the first and second persons, the common personal pro- 
nouns are used, viz. me, mei, &c., te, tui, &c. For the third person 
the several cases formed from the C, F, sue, self, are used yrithout 
any distinction for number or gender, to signify himself, herself, 
itself, themselves. 

C. F. Sue, self, 

Ac. se ; G. sul ; D. sibi ; Ab. se. 

REMARKS ON THE PRONOUNS EGO, TU, SE. 

281. Ac. Med and ted are used by old writers, as Plautus, for me 
and te. M«, te, se, are also doubled, as mime, tete, sese. The 
two first are rare, and only used to give emphasis. Sese is not 
uncommon. It is used when no emphasis is intended, if it refer 
to a plural nominative. Mehe is an antiquated form for me. 

282. G. Mis and tis are antiquated forms, found in Plautus. 

283. D. Mi is rarely used in prose writers. Me, tibe, sibe, are 
severally antiquated forms for mihi, tibi, sibi. 

284. Ab. Med and ted are found in old writers. 

285. G. pi. These are merely genitives of the possessive adjec- 
tives nostSro, vostSro. (See below.) Indeed, nostrorum, vostrorum, 
for the m., nostrarum, vostrarum, for the f., are found in old 
writers. Vestrum, vestri, with an e, are used by later writers. 
For the distinction between the genitives in um and i, see the 
Syntax. 
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DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

286. The three demonstrative pronouns are adjectives, which 
point as it were with the finger, to the place occupied : as, ho, thii 
near me ; isto, that near you ; illo, that yonder, 

287. Illo (older form, olo, or olio), that yonder. 

Plural. 

Neut. Masc. Fern. Neut. 

illud. N. illT, illae, 1118. 

illud. Ac. illos, illas, illS. 

iiliiis. G. illonmi, illarum, illorum. 

illi. D. illls, ilUs, iUis. 

illo. Ab. illis, illis, ilUs. 

288. In the same manner is declined isto, that near you, 

289. To the three demonstratives, and to the adverbs derived 
from them, the demonstrative enclitic c^ or c (for eccS, lo, behold), 
is often added for the sake of greater emphasis. 





Singular. 




Masc. Fern. 


N. 


ill^, ills. 


Ac. 


ilium, illam. 


G. 


illius, iiliiis. 


D. 


illi, illi. 


Ab. 


illo, ilia. 



Singular. 
Masc. Fern. Neut. 
N. illic, illaec, illoc, or illuc. 
Ac, illunc, illanc, illoc, or illuc. 
G, illiuscS,illiusc^, illiuscS. 
D*. illic, illic, illic. 
Ab. illoc, iliac, illoc. 



290. Illo, with enclitic cS. 

Plural. 

Masc. Fern, Neut. 

N. illice, illaec, illaec. 

Ac. illosc^, illascS, illaec. 

G, illorunc, illarunc, illorunc. 

D. illiscS, illisc^, illiscS. 

Ab. illisc^, illiscS, illiscS. 



291 . In nearly all those cases which end in c, the e may be added : 
as, Ac. m. illunce, &c. 

292. In the same manner is declined isto with cS. 

293. If, besides the enclitic cS, the enclitic nS, whether, is also 
added, the first enclitic takes the form ci throughout : as, iillcmS, 
illaecinS, ill5cine, &c. ; isticmS, istaecinS, istScine, &c ; hjCdnS, hae- 
cinS, h^nS, &c. 

294. Many of the cases from ho alone, have disappeared from 
the language, their places being supplied by those formed from ho, 
with ce. Hence, in part, the irregularities of the following de- 
clension. 



* The dative illic is only used as an adverb. 
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295. Ho, this (partly with, partly without the suffix ce). 





Sin 


\gular. 






Plural. 






Masc, 


Fern. 


Neut. 




Masc. Fern. 


Neut. 


N. 


hfc. 


haec. 


hd"c. 


N, 


hi, hae. 


haec. 


Ac, 


hunc. 


hanc. 


hcTc. 


Ac. 


hos, has. 


haec. 


G. 


hujiis. 


hujus. 


hiijus. 


G, 


horum, harum. 


horum. 


D*. 


huic. 


huic. 


huic. 


D. 


his, his. 


his. 


Ah. 


hoc. 


hac. 


hoc. 


Ab. 


his, lus. 


his. 



296. Those cases which do not end in c, as here declined, may 
have that enclitic added : as, G. hujusce ; N. pi. m. hice, f. haece, 
or haec ; Ac. hosce, &c. 

297. An old form of the D. or Ab., is hibus. 

298. The adverbs from illo (or 6I0), are illo, or illoc, or illuc, to 
yonder place, thither ; illim or illinc, from yonder place ; illi or illic, 
in yonder place, yonder, there ; ilia or iliac, by yonder road, along 
that line; and olim, formerly or hereafter, in those days. See 
also Table of words derived from prepositions. 

299. The adverbs from isto are, isto or istoc, or istuc, to the 
place where you are, to your part of the country ; istim or istinc, 
from the place where you are ; isti or istic, where you are ; ista or 
istac, along the place or country where you are. 

300. The adverbs from ho are, hue, hither, towards me; hinc, 
hence, from me, from this time ; hic, here, near me ; hac, along this 
road, by me; aud sic (which also contains the enclitic c^, thus, 
in this way. 

LOGICAL PRONOUNS. 

301. Logical pronouns refer only to the words of a sentence. 
To these belong i or eo, this or tJiat ; and qui or quo, which, &c. 



302. I or eo, this or that. 





Masc. 


N. 


Js, 


Ac. 


eum. 


G. 


ejiis. 


D. 


ei. 



Ab. eo. 



Singular. 
Fern. 
eS, 
eam, 
ejus, 
ei, 
ea. 



Neut. 
Jd. 
id. 
ejiis. 

ei. 
eo. 



Plural. 
Masc. Fern. Neut. 
N, hi, ii, or i, eae, eS. 
Ac. eos, eas, eS. 

G. eorum, earum, eorum. 
D. his, eis, i!s, or is, for all genders. 
Ah. his, eis, iis, or is, for all genders. 



* Hlc is the form of the dative when used as an adverb. 
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303. Old forms are Ac. im or em ; D. or Ab. pi. ibus and eabus. 

304. The adverbs from i or eo are, eo, to this or to that place or 
degree, thither; indS (in compounds im or in, as exim or exin), 

from this* , from that , thence ; ibi, tM or at this , in 

that , there, then ; ea, along this or that line or road ; itS, thus, 

so ; jam, now, already, at last. 

305. Qui or quo, which, what, who, any. 

Singular, 
Masc. Fern, Neut. 

N. quis or qui, quae or qu^, quid or quod. 
Ac. quem, quam, quid or qu5d. 

G. quojiis or cujiis, for all genders. 
D. quoi or cui, for all genders. 
M. quo or qui, qua or qui, quo or qui. 







Plural. 






Masc. 


Fern. 


Neut. 


N. 


qui. 


quae. 


quae or quM 


Ac. 


quos. 


quas. 


quae or quS, 


G. 


quorum. 


quarum. 


quorum. 



D. Ah. quibiis or quis, for all genders. 

306. Of the double forms, qui, N. and quSd are adjectives ; quis, 
both adj. and subs. ; quid, a subs. only. 

307. Qui or quo is called a relative when it refers to a preceding 

word, as, the person who , the thing which , the Jcnife with 

which , &c. To the relative belong, N. qui, quae, quod ; Ac. 

quem, quam, quod, &c. ; and in the N. pi. only quae. 

308. It is called a direct interrogative, when it asks a question, as 
who did it ? and an indirect interrogative, when it only speaks of a 
question, as, we do not know who did it. To the interrogative, be- 
long all the forms, except quS, in the N. f. and neut. pi. 

309. It is said to be used indefinitely, when it signifies any. In 
this case it is placed after some word to which it belongs ; very 
commonly after si, ne, num, ec, ali. All the forms are used in this 
sense, but quS is more common than quae. 

* For the blanks insert timet place, S^c, as it may be. 
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310. N. Ac. quis and quern in old writers are sometimes fern. 

311. G. D. quojus and quoi are older than the other forms. 
They appear to have been used by Cicero. The old genitive cui 
occurs in the word cui-cui-modi, of whatever kind, 

312. Ab. qui is the older form, and is only used by the later 
writers in particular phrases. 

313. N. pi. ques is a very old form. 

314. D. and Ab. pi. quis, sometimes written queis, is the older 
form of the two. 

315. The adverbs from quo or qui, are : quo, whither, to what — - ; 

und^, (formerly cunde,) from what , whence ; iibi, (formerly 

cubi,) in what — , where, when ; qua, along what road or line, &c. 

316. The conjunctions from quo or qui, are : quom, quum, or 
cum, when ; quando, when ; quam, how ; quare, (qua re,) quiir, or 
cur, why; ut, (formerly cut,) or uti, how, that, as: qu8d, that, 
becattse, &«. 

OTHER PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES, &c. 

317. The following adjectives are derived from quo or qui : quan- 
to, how great ; quali, like what, of what kind ; qu5t, (undeclined,) 
how many, (whence quotiens, how often) ; qubto, occupying what 
place in a series. 

318. From an old root, to, this, are derived the adjectives, tanto, 
so great ; tali, like this, of this kind ; tSt, (undecL), so many, 
(whence t5tiens, so often) ; tSto, occupying this place ; also the ad- 
verbs tarn, so ; tum or (with the enclitic cS) tunc, then. 

319. Of pronominal origin are : nam, ^Aiif or /or; andnum, notr, 
(Greek mv»,) an old word still used in ^tiam-num, even now, still, 
and in nudius tertiiis, now the third day, two days ago. In com- 
mon use the enclitic cS is always added : as, nunc, now. 

320. Ali is prefixed to many of the relative forms : as, Sliqui, 
any, some, (emphatic,) declined like qui, any ; N. n. Sliquautum, 
some, a considerable quantity ; SllfquSt, (undeclined), some, a consider' 
able number, %cc. 

321. Ec is prefixed : as, N. ecquis, &c., whether any ? ecquando, 
whether at any time T 

322. Nam, whether ; si,\f; iw, not, are also prefixed : as, num- 
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qui^ whether any ; siqui^ if any ; nequi^ lest any, Nom. numqu)LS, 
siqulfs^ nequKs, &c. 

323. Of the adverbs formed from Sliqui, nequi^ numqui^ siqui^ 
many take the old initial c : as> Sli-ctibi^ Sllf-cundS, &c. 

324. "TJtSro, (originally cu-tero,) generally an interrogative, tr^'cft 
of the two ? ; and sometimes a relative, Ae of the two, who ; and after 
si, either : as, si uter, if either, has G. iitrius ; D. tei« Hence neu- 
t^ro, N. neuter, &c., (formerly ne-ciitSr,) neither *. 

325. Ipso, ipsa, self, very, is declined : N. ipsiis or ipsS, ips^ 
ipsnm ; Ac. ipsum, ipsam, ipsum ; and the rest like illo. 

326. The N. ipsus is found only in old writers, as Terence. 
ApsS or 'psS undeclined is sometimes found in old writers instead 
of the proper case of ipso : as, re-apsS for re-ipsa, eampsS for eam 
ipsam, &c. 

327. "Alio, another, has G. Sliiis ; D. Slii, and N. and Ac. neut. 
sing, aliud. From a crude form ali are derived the old N. m. f. alls, 
n. alid : whence Slibi, elsewhere ; aliter, otherwise. 

328. When ^io is used in two following sentences, it is translated 

by one — — , another < ; or some — — -, others : as, 

alius ridet, alius IScriimat, one laughs, another cries; alios caedit, 
alios dimittit, he hills some, and lets go others, 

329. When Slio is used twice in the same sentence, that sentence 
is commonly translated twice over : as, aliud alio tempbrS, one thing 
at one time, another at another; or by each other : as, alii aliis pro- 
sunt, they do good to each other, 

330. AltSro (from Sli,) another of two, the second, has G. altSrius ; 
D. altSri ; but alt^riiis occurs in poetry *. 

331. When alt^ro is used in two following sentences, it is trans- 

* The plural of those words which have the sufl5x t&o must be care- 
fully distinguished from the singular. Thus, 
N. sing. utSr, which qfthe two individuals, 
N. pL utri, which qfthe two classes, parties, nations, armies, &c. 
N. sing, alt^r, one qfthe two individuals, 
N. pi. altgri, one of the two classes, parties, nations, armies, &c. 
N. sing. uterquS, both qf the two individuals, 
N. pi. utrlqu^, both of the two classes, parties, nations, armies, &c* 
N. sing, neuter, neither of the two individuals, 
N. pL neutri, neither qfthe two classes, parties, nations, armieSf &c. 
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lated by the one^—, the other ^^i Ba, alter ridet, alter lacrumat> the 
one laughs, the other cries, 

332. When altSro is used twice in the same sentence, it is com- 
monly translated by each^other: as, alter alterum volnSrat, each 
wounds the oilier • 

333. As ali and qui form aliqui, so from altSro and utSro is 
formed altSr-iitSro, oine of the two \ which is declined in both parts ; 
but elision generally takes place if the first part end in a vowel or 
m : as, N. altSriltSr, altSr'utrS, altSr'iitrum, &c., but G. altSrius- 
iitriiis. 

334. Ullo, any, (a diminutive from uno, one,) has G. ullius ; D. 
ulli. It is accompanied by a substantive, and is used only in nega- 
tive sentences. Hence nuUo, none, 

335* Many enclitics are added to the pronouns to give emphasis 
to them : viz. 

336. Quidem : as Squ^fdem, for ego quidem, I at least, 

337. M8t: as, Sg^mSt, I myself \ vosm^t, yott yottr«efe« ; suism^t 
ipsi praesidiis, they themselves with their own troops, 

338. T8, only with the nominative tu : as, tutS, thmt thyself, 

339. CS, only with the demonstrative pronouns. See above. 

340. Pbte, (Greek, Trori) : as, ut-p8t8, as, 

341. PtS, (perhaps the same,) in certain old forms : as, mihiptS, 
meptS ; and above all with the fern, ablatives, meapt^, tuaptS, su- 
aptS, &c. 

342. Dem, with the pronoun i or eo : as, i-dem, the same. The 
N. m. droplj the s, but leaves the vowel long ; the N. and Ac. neut. 
take no d, and have the vowel short. In the Ac. sing, and G. pi. the 
final m becomes n before d. Thus, N. i-dem, eS-dem, If-dem ; Ac. 
eun-dem, ean-dem, i-dem, &c. So also with t8t, tSti-dem, (undecl.) 
precisely as many ; and v^th tanto ; N. tantus-dem, &c., of the same 
magnitude. 

343. Dam, with quo or qui. N. qui-dam, quae-dam, quid-dam 
or quod-dam ; Ac. quen-dain, quan-dam, quid-dam or quod-dam, 
&c., a certain person or thing. It is used when a person cannot or 
will not state whom or what he means, and often serves to soften 
adjectives which would express too much : as, dEvina quaedam el5- 
quentia, a certain godlike eloquence, a sort of godlike eloqueiKe, I had 
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almost said a godlike eloquence. From qufdam is deriTed quondam, 
at some former or future time, formerly, fiereqfter. 

344. Quam, with quo or qui : as, N. quisquam, quaequam, 
quidquam or quicquam, &c.« any, in negative sentences. It is onn- 
monly used without a substantive. See uUo above. From quis- 
quam are formed the adverbs^ lunquam or unquaro^ (originally cnm- 
quamO ever ; from whence nunquam^ fiever ; ne-quicquam, in vain; 
haudquaquam, in no voayt by no means ; neutiquam or niittquam, in 
no way, by no means ; usquam, any where ; nusquam, no where, 

345. Piarn^ (probably another form of preceding suffix^) with quo 
or qui : as, N. quispiam, quaepiam, quidpiam or quodpiam, &c.« 
any (emphatic). From quispiam comes the adverb uspiam, anny 
where, 

346. Nam : as, N. quisnam or quinam, quaenam, quidnam or 
quodnam, &c., who, which }, in interrogations, (emphatic) ; and N. 
litemam, which of the two ? in interrogations, (emphatic.) 

347* Qu^, (this enclitic is probably a corruption of the relative 
itself) : as, N. quisqu^, quaeque, quidquS or quodquS, &c., every, 
each ; whence the adverbs iibiquS, every where ; undiquS, from every 
side ; iitiqu^, any how ; usquS, every step, every moment : also N. 
iiterqu^, iitrSquS, iitrumquS, each of two, both, 

348. QuisquS in old writers .is used in the same sense as qui- 
cunqu^. 

349* Quisqu^ is generally placed ; 1. after relatives and relative 
conjunctions : a^, ut quisque venit» as each arrived ; 2. after reflexive 
pronouns : as, pro se quisque, each for himself; 3. after superlatives 
and ordinal numerals : as, optumus quisque, aU the best men ; de- 
cumus quisque, every tenth man ; quotus quisque I (every hofw many' 
eth,) how few} 

350. Cumqu^ or cunqut, (an old neuter of the preceding word) : 
as, N. quicunque, quaecunquS, quodcunquS, &c., whoever, whosoever, 
whichever, whatever ; and N. iitercunquS, utrScunquS, iitrumcunquS, 
&c.» whichever of the two ; N. quantuscunquS, &c., how great soever ; 
quandocunquS, whensoever, 8fc, CunquS may be separated from tibe 
other word : as, qui me cunque vidit, whoever saw me, 

361. Vis, (thou wishest, from v81, wish) : as, N. quivis, quaevis, 
quidvis or quodvis, &c., any one you please, (the best or the worst,} 
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a universal affinnative ; whence quamvis> as much as you please, no 

matter how , though ever so ; and iitervis, utrSvIs^ utram« 

VIS, whichever of the two you please, 

352. LubSt or IXb^t, (it pleaseth) : as, N. quilib^t, &C.9 any one you 
please ; and N. iiterlibSt^ &Cv whichever of the two you please. 

353. Relative forms are often doubled. Thus, qui doubled : as^ 
N. quisquis (quaequae ?), quidquid^ or quicquid, &c., whoever, no 
matter who. 

354. UtSro doubled : as, N. utSriit^r, &c., whichever of the two, 
no matter which, 

355. Quanto doubled: as, N. quantusquant^s, &c., how great 
soever, no matter how great. 

356. Quali doubled : as, N. qualisqualls, &c., whatever-like, no 
matter what-like. 

357. Qu8t doubled : as, quotquSt (undeclined), how many soever, 
no matter how many. 

358. So also there are the doubled adverbs or conjunctions : 
quamquam, however, no matter how, although, and yet ; iitiit, how^ 
ever, no matter how ; quoquo, whithersoever ; und^undS, whenceso- 
ever ; ubiiibi, wheresoever ; quaqua, along whatsoever road, 

359. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

Meo, mea, mine, my, 

Tuo, tua, thine, thy, your, yours (referring to one person). 

Suo, sua, his. Iters, her; its; theirs, their. 

NostSro, — a, ours, our, 

Vost^ro, — a, yours, your (referring to more than one) . 

Ciijo, —a, whose, 

360. These are all declined regularly, except that the m. voc. of 
meo is mi. 

361. Suo, like sue, is a reflective pronoun, and can only be used 
Tvhen it refers to the Nominative. In other cases, his, her, or its, must 
be translated by the genitive ejus from i ; and their by the genitive 
eornm or earum. 

362. The adjective ciijo is rarely met with, the genitives cujiis,. 
quorum, quarum, being used in its place. 

363. The possessive pronouns, if not emphatic, are placed after the 

D 
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noun they belong to. If they are emphatic, they are placed before it. 

. 364. From the posaessive pronouns are derived : 

Nostrati or nostrat, N. nostras, of our country , 

Vostrati or vostrat, N. vostras, of your country. 

Cujati or cujat, N. cujas, qf who9e country, 

365. Formed in the same way are inffmati, belonging to the lowest ; 

ftummati, belonging to the highest. All these are declined like Arpi- 

nati or Arplnat, belonging to Arpinum, 



366. TABLE OF PRONOMINAL ADVERBS. 



Ending in. 


bTori. 


o. 


n, m, orndS. 


a. 


Meaning. 


where. 


whither. 


whence. 


iUong 
vfhatrot^ 


ho 


hie 


ho*, hue 


hinc 


hac 


isto 


isti, istic 


isto, istocf, istuc 


istim, istinc 


ista, istac 


iUo 


ilH, illic 


illo, illocf* illuc 


illim, illinc 


ilia, iliac 


i or eo 


M' 


eo 


indS 


ea 


i or eo-f dem 


ibidem 


eodem 


indidem 


eadem 


qui or quo 


ubr 


quo 


undS 


qua 


utSro 


utr5br 


utro 


utrindS 


utra 


alio 


aliiibi 


alio 


aliunde 


alia 


ali 


alibi 








alt^ro 




altroj 


altrimj 




neut^ro 


neutriibi 


neutro 




' 


ali -j- qui or quo 


aliciibi 


aliquo 


alicunde 


aliqua 


si-f qui, &c. 


sicubi 


siquo 


sicundS 


siq\]a 


ne-j-qui, &c. 


neciibi 


nequo 


necundS 


nequa 


num+qui, &c. 


numciibi 


numquo 






qui doubled 


ubiiibi 


quoquo 


undeundS 


quaqua 


qui or quo + vis 


iibivis 


quovis 


undevis 


quavis 


qui, &c. 4-1^)2 1 


iibilibet 


quolibet 


und^libSt 


qualtbSt 


qui, &c.-f-quS 


iibiquS 




undiquS 




utero+que 


utr5biquS 


utroquS 


utrinquS 


utraquS 


qui, &c.+quam 




quoquam 




quaqua § 


qui, &c.-f nam 


ubinam 


quonam 







* Occurring in horsum for ho-vorsum, hitherwards. 
t Less used than the other forms. 

t Occurring in altro-vorsus, towards the other side ; altrinsecusy firm 
the other side, 
§ In nequaqoam and haudquaquam, m no way, by no means. 
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VERBS. 

367* An active verb denotes action or movement : as, caed, cut or 
fMJse ; curr, run, 

368. The person (or thing) from v^hom the action proceeds i& 
Called the nominative to the verb, 

369. The object to which the action is directed is called the accu^ 
8<itive after the verb. 

370. A verb which admits a nominative is called personal : as, 
vtr caedit, the man striJces, 

371. A verb which does not admit a nominative is called imper^ 
sonal : as, t5nSt, it thunders, 

372. A transitive verb is one which admits an object or accusative 
after it : as, caedit puerum, he strikes the boy, 

373. An intransitive verb is one which does not admit an accusa- 
tive : as, currit, he runs, 

374. The object of a transitive verb may be the agent himself: as, 
caedo me, I strike myself; caedis te, you strike yourself; caedit se, 
Tie strikes himself, 8fc, A verb is then said to be used as a reflective, 

375. In Latin a reflective suffix is added to a transitive verb, so as 
to give it the reflective sense : as, verto, / turn ; vertor, I turn 
myself; vertifs, you turn ; vertens, you turn yourself ; vertift, he turns ; 
vertitiir, Ac turns himself, 

376. A reflective verb then, denotes an action upon oneself, and in 
Latin is conjugated in the imperfect tenses with a suffix s or r*. It 
will be denoted by an r between brackets : as, vert (r.), turn one- 
self. 

Z77» TTie perfect tenses of a reflective verb are supplied by the* 
verbs Ss, and fu, be ; united vdth the participle in to. 

• This suffix is no doubt the pronoun se, seffi which, as it is not limited 
in nimiber aiid gender, was probably at first not limited in person. In 
some of the Sclavonic languages the same pronoun is actually applied to 
idl the persons ; and in the Lithuanian the reflective verb is formed from 
the simple verb through all the persons by the adcUtion of s. The inter- 
diange of s and r has been seen already in the nouns ; another example 
presents itself in verter-is, which is formed from vertis, precisely as the' 
gen. pnlver-is, from the C. F. pulvis ; and the old pi. gen. nucer-um (see 
§ 85)| from the sing. gen. nucis. 

d2 
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378. An intransitive verb is generally in meaning reflective : as, 
curr, run, i. e.^ put oneself in a certain rapid motion; ambiila, walk, 
i. e.^ put oneself in a certain moderate motion ; but as the object in 
these cases cannot be mistaken, no reflective pronoun or suffix ia 
added. 

379. When the source of an action (i. e. the nominative) is not 
known, or it is thought not desirable to mention it, it is common to 
say that the action proceeds from the object itself. A reflective so 
used is called a passive : thus vertittiir, literally, he turns himself, ^ 
often used for he is turned*, 

380. This passive use of a verb with a reflective suffix is much 
more common than the proper reflexive use. 

381. The nominative to the passive verb is the same as the accu- 
sative after the transitive verb, caedunt pu^rum, they strike the hoy ; 
or caeditiir puer, the hoy is struck, 

382. Hence passive verbs can be formed only from transitives. 

383. A passive impersonal verb, however, is formed from intrans- 
itivesf: as, from nSce, do damage; nocetur, damage is done; from 
resist, stand in opposition, offer resistance ; r^sistitur, resistance is 
offered, 8fC. When the intransitive verb can be thus expressed by 
an English verb and substantive, the passive impersonal may be 
translated by what is also strictly impersonal, the person who does 
the damage, or offers the resistance, &c., not being mentioned. At 
times this is impracticable, and it is necessary to use the word they 
or people with the active, as from i, go ; itur, they go, 

384. Transitive verbs also may form a passive impersonal: as, 

* Many European languages will afford examples of this strange use of 
the reflective, as the German : Das versteht sich von selbst, that is under" 
stood of itself; the French : Le corps se trouva, the body was found; the 
Italian : Si loda Tuomo modesto, the modest mar. s praised; the Spanish : 
Las aguas se secaron, the waters were dried up. There is something like 
this in our own language : the chair got broken in the scuffle. Nay, chil- 
dren may be often heard to use such a phrase as the chair broke itself, 

t Where the action of an intransitive verb is to be expressed without 
mentioning the nominative, the artifice of supposing the action to proceed 
from the object is of course impracticable, because an intransitive verb 
has no object. Here a second artifice is adopted, and the action is sup- 
posed to proceed from itself; thus, nocetur, literally translated, is damage 
does itself. 
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from die, say ; dicitiir*, they say ; but in this case the words of the 
sentence that follow dicitur, may perhaps be considered as a nomi- 
native to it. See Syntax. 

385. A static verb denotes a state : as, ^s, be ; dormi, sleep ; 
Tigila, be awaJce ; jfice, lie ; mStu, year. 

386. Static verbs generally end in e, by which they are distin- 
gnishedfrom active verbs of nearly the same form and meaning ; as, 

jSc or jSci, throw; jace, Zie. 

pend, hang or suspend ; pende, hang or be suspended* 

sid, alight or sink ; 

seda, cati^e to sink back, calm 



^ \ s^de, sit. 



cSp or cSpi, 


, take; 


habe, hold or have. 


possid. 


enter upon possession ; 


possTde, possess. 


ferv. 


boil; 


ferve, be boiling hot. 


cand. 


set on fire; 


cande, blaze. 


alba. 


whiten ; 


albe, be white. 


densa. 


thicken ; 


dense, be thick. 



387. A static imperfect is nearly equivalent to the perfect of an 
active ; as, possedit, ?ie has taken possession, and possid^t, he pos^ 
sesses, or is in possession ; possedSrat, he had taken possession, and 
possidebat, he possessed, or was in possession ; possidSrit, he will have 
taken possession, and possidebit, he will possess, or be in possession. 

388. Hence many static verbs in e have no perfect; and even in 
those which appear to have one, the perfect, by its meaning, seems 
to belong to an active verb. Thus, frige, be cold, is said to have a 
perfect, frix. The compound refrix does exist, but not with a static 
meaning. Thus, vinum refrixit, the mne got or has got cold again* 
Hie form of the perfect itself implies a present re-frig, not refrige. 

389* Hence, two perfects from active verbs are translated as 
static imperfects ; as, gno or gno-sc, examine ; perf. gnov, whence 
gnovit, he has examined, or he knows, gnovSrat, he had examined, or 
he knew : consue or consuesc, acquire a habit, or accustom oneself; 
perf. consuev, whence consuevit, he has acquired the habit, or is ac" 
customed, consuevSrat, he had acquired the habit, or was accustomed. 

* In Italian, *ae dice ;' in Spanish, ' se dize.' In German it is expressed 
by < man lagt/ man says, from which the French have Uterally translated 
then: * on dit/ originally * hom dit.' * 
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390. Two verbs have only the perfect in use, and these translated 
by English imperfects of static meaning, viz. od*, m^m!n ; whenoa 
odit, he hates, od^rSt, he hated, odSrIt, he mU hate ; m^xrSr^t, he 
remembers, m^minSrat, he remembered, mSmlnSilt, he wUl remember, 

391. Static verbs are for the most part intransitive: but some 
are transitive, as those which denote possession, hJUbe, hold ; t^e, 
Iceep ; posside, possess ; 8ci> kwno ; and verbs of feeUng, as, &na» 
love; time, /ear. 

IRREGULARITIES OF FORM AND MEANING. 

392. A static intransitive has sometimes a reflective or passive 
perfect. Such a verb is commonly called a Neuter-Passive : as. 



Lat. 


English^ 


Pres. 3 pers. 


Petf. 3 pers, masc* 


aude. 


dare. 


audSt, 


aus^ est. 


gaude. 


rejoice^ 


gaudSt, 


givisus est. 


fid. 


trusts 


fidit. 


Hsiis est. 


851e, 


he wont. 


smst. 


sSntiis est. 



393. To the same class belong several Impersonal verbs of feeling 
Ice; viz. 

nls^re denoting jn/y^ m^s^r^t^ mlfsSrttum or m^sertum est. 

pude ' shame ; piidSt, puduit or piiditum est. 

pjge reluctance ; pigSt, piguit or pigitum est. 

taede ■ weariness ; taedSt, taeduit or per-taesum est. 

liibe pleasure ; Itib^t, liibuit or luMtum est. 

plSce approbation; placet, plScuit or plScitum est. 

lYce — permission ; ' ITcSt, Ucuit or licitum est. 

394. Some transitive verbs are used without a reflective pronoun 
or suffix, yet with a reflective or intransitive meaning : as, fortiin^ 
vertSrSt, fortune had turned, i. e. had turned herself. In these cases 
the pronouns me, te, se, &c., are said to be understood. 

395. This use of a transitive form with a reflective or intransitive 
meaning, is more common in the perfect tenses : as, rSvertitur, he 
returns, rSvertebatiir, he was returning, r^vertitiir, he unll return ; 

* The imperfects seem to have been 5di or od, take offence, and mSn, 
mind, or observe attentively. 
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5^ 



but, r^ertit, he km returned, rSvert^rSt, he had returned, r^vertSrit, 
he Witt have returned. 

396. Some of the principal verbs which are thus used with both 
a transitiye, and reflective or intransitive meaning, are the following : 



Lut. 


Trans. 


Intrans, 


miJve, 


move, 


move. 


auge. 


increase. 


increase. 


laxa. 


loosen. 


get loose. 


ISva, 


wash. 


wash. 


muta. 


change. 


change. 


sta. 


set tq). 


stand. 


ru. 


put in violent rush. 




motion. 





Intrans, 
beat oneself, 
begin, 
slant, 
ahstain, 
relax, 
abound. 



Lat, Trans, 

plang, beat, 
indfpi, begin, 
in-cUna, slant, 
abs-tiine, Jceep away, 
rS-mitt, let go again, 
suppedita, supply, 

praeciptta, throw headlong, rush head' 

long*, 

397. In some verbs the transitive meaning, though originally 
belonging to the word, has become nearly or quite obsolete, as in 
pr5p^ra, hasten, trans, or intrans. ; pr<5pinqua, mahe near or op* 
proach ; and perfa£4>s in exiila, nigra, &c. 

398. The reflective form seems to have been originally given ta 
some verbs to denote reciprocal action : as, from I5qu, amplect» 
consola, osciUa, suavia, 15quim\lr, we talk together; amplectimiir; 
we embrace each other, &c 

399. Many reflective verbs are translated by an English intransi<* 
live : as, proflc-isc (r.)^ set out ; laeta (r.)* rejoice, which have still 
a reflexive sense. Tliese are called Intransitive Deponents, 

400. Many reflective verbs have so completely thrown oflf the 
Teflective meaning, that they are translated by an English transitive 
and take a new accusative: as, mira (r.), admire; vSre (r.), 
fear; amplect (r.), embrace; indu (r.), clothe oneself, put on; s^u 

(T,)f follow; imita (r.)> make oneself like, imitate. These are called 
Dransitive Deponents. 

401. Some intransitive verbs, by a slight change of meaning, are 
used transitively : as, from horre, bristle or shudder ; horrSt tenS^ 
bras, he fears tlie dark ; mane, wait ; manet adventum ejus, lie 

* It is in this way that fi, only a shortened form of fSci, first signified 
make myself, and then become or am made. It is indeed probable that 
the c in fecio was not always pronounced. This would account for its 
disappearance in the Italian infinitive fare^ and the French /aire ; and 
would also account for the fact that fi is commonly long before a vowel, 
as ^-Oi / am made^ for fed-o. 
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awaits his arrival ; ^\e, smell ; 51et unguentS, he smells of perfumes. 
This is particularly the case with some neuter pronouns : as> from 
ISbora^ labour ; id laborat, lie is labouring at this, 

402. Intransitive verbs may have an accusative of a noun which 
has the same meaning : as, vitam jiicundam vivit, he is living a 
delightful life. This is called the Cognate Accusative. 

403. Intransitive verbs when compounded sometimes become 
transitive : as, vad, go ; evad, go out, escape ; whence evadSrS p^ri- 
ciilo or ex p^riciilo, to maJce one's way out of danger ; or evadSrS pS- 
rlciilum, to escape danger ; veni, come ; conv^ni, come toge- 
ther, meet ; whence convSnlrS ^liquem, to meet one, to go and see a 

person; grSd or grSdi (r.), march; egr^d or egr^di (r.), 

march out, leave ; whence egr^di urbS or ex urbS, to march out of 
the city ; or egr^di urbem, to leave the city, 

404. Some transitive verbs when compounded take a new transi- 
tive sense, nearly allied to the original meaning, and thus have a, 
double construction : as, da, put ; circumda, put round or surround ; 
whence circumdSre murum urbi, to throw a wall round tlie city ; or 
circumdSre urbem muro, to surround the city with a wall ; — r— • 
sSr, sow or plant; inser, plant in, graft; whence ins^rerS pirum. 
orno (dat.), to graft a pear on a wild ash ; or inserSrS ornum piro 

(abl.), to engraft a wild ash with a pear; dxi,put; indu, put 

on, clothe ; indu^rS vestem ^licui, to put a dress on one ; or induSrS 
Sliquem vest^, to clothe one with a dress. 

405. The verb then has two forms or voices; the simple voice 
(commonly called the active), which does not take the reflective 
suffix ; the reflective voice (commonly called the passive), which does 
take it. 



PERSONAL SUFFIXES TO VERBS. 

406. In English the pronouns I, you, or thou, he, she, it, &c., are 
prefixed to a verb. In Latin, as in Greek, little syllables with the 
same meaning are attached to the end of a verb so as to form one 
word with it. 

407. The Greek verb in its oldest shape formed from the pro- 
nouns me, me ; su or tu, thou ; and to, this ; the three suffixes mi, si. 
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ti, or, with a ^hort vowel prefixed, 8mT, ^si, gtf *. Now the Iiatin 
language has its personal suffixes not tinlike these : viz. 5m, is, it. 

408. The suffix 5m, belonging to the first person, is scarcely 
altered in sum (= Ss-um), / am, or in inqu-amf, I say. 

409. More commonly the suffix om undergoes one of two 
changes. Either the m is lost, as scrib-o', I write, for sciib'om^ ; 
or, if a vowel precede, the o sometimes disappears, leaving the m : 
as, sciibeba'm, I was writing. 

410. The final o of the first person is always long in Virgil §, but 
common in later poets. 

' 411. The suffixes of the second person, is||, and of the third per- 
son, it, also lose their vowel, if the verb itself end in one. Thus, 
scrib-ls, you write, and scrib-it, he writes ; but scrlbeba's, you were 
writing ; &a's, you plough ; scribeba't, he was writing ; Sra't, he 
ploughs. So also the t is lost in fers, you bring ; fert, he brings ; ^s 
(for ^s-Ts), you are ; est, he is ; and volt, he wishes. 

412. When the suffix it thus loses its vowel by contraction : as, 
^a-it, Srat, he plougJis, it might be expected that the syllable would 
be long ; but it is in fact nearly always short If. 

413. The form of the second person suffix in the perfect is ti for 
tu : as, scripsisti, you have written. 

414. The suffixes of plurality for the nouns were s and un. (See 
$ 52.) The same are employed for the verbs. 

415. From 5me and s is fprmed the double suffix 5m^s, we, for 
the old Greek verb. The old Latin prefers umiis : as, in v81-umus, 

* Ck>mpare the old verb €(r-/ic, e<r-(n, etr-rc, with the old reflexive verb 
rvirr-o/t-ai, Tvwr-€<r-oc, rvvT'eT'ai. 

t The English language still retains a trace of the first person suffix in 
the verb, am. 

X See the adverbs of motion towards, where om final is similarly reduced 
to 0. 

§ Spondeo and nescio appear to have a short o in Virgil, but in reality 
are to be considered as words of two syllables, spondyo and nescyo. Solo, 
in Italian has become so. 

II The English language still retains its suffix of the second person est, 
and of the third person eth : as, in sendest and sendeth. 

% Still in the reflective the right quantity is preserved : sciibebat-ur, Kra- 
tttr ; and the old poets, including even Virgil, have examples of a long 
quantity in such words as versat, augeat, acddet. 

d5 
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196 wish ; siimtis (= ^s-umib)> we are ; quaes-^miis, we osk, Cknn- 
monly imtis is written as scrib-imiis, we write*, 

416. The i is lost after a vowel : as^ »ciibebi-mils« we were 
writing ; Sra-miis, we plough, 

417. From tu or ti and s is formed the double suffix^ tis^ you (pi.) ; 
or, with a short vowel prefixed^ itis : as, soib-ltifsi, you (pL) wriie. 

418« The prefixed i is lost after a vowel : as, scribeba-tas, you 
(pi.) were writing; Sra-tis, you (pi.) plough. So also in es-tifs, 
you are ; fer-tis, you bring ; and vol-tiui, you wish, 

419. The syllable attached to the verb to form the third person 
plural seems to be a single suffix denoting plurality only : viz. the 
xnffix un, more strongly pronounced by the addition of a t. Thos, 
8crib-unt, they write. 

420. The u is always lost if the verb end in a or e, and some> 
times if it end in i. Thus, sciibeba-nt, they were writings icii* 
be-nt, they will write ; scripsSri-nt, they wiU have written ; but, vor 
di-unt, they hear. 

421. In the jussive mood the suffixes of the second person sin* 
gular and plural change the is into ^, and itas into itS : as, scrib-S 
and scnb-it^, write. So the imperative mood has scrlb-itotS in the 
plural f. 

422. The final ^ is lost after a vowel : as, ^r&, plough ; also in 
f^r, bring ; f^c, make ; die, say ; due, lead ; Ss, be ; and the obso- 
lete v^l, toish. 

MOODS, &c. 

423. The indicative mood is used for the main verb of a sentence, 
whether it be affirmative, negative, or interrogative. It is also used 
in some secondary sentences. 

The indicative mood has no special suffix. 

424. The imperative mood commands. Its suffix is the syllable 
to or ito : as, scrib-ito, thou shall write, 

425. Hht jussive mood directs. It has no special suffix. 

426. The imperative and jussive are commonly united as one mood. 

* See the same interchange of iimus and Ymus in the superlatives (§ 242), 
and the ordinal numerals (§ 252). 

t So in the Greek, even the indicative has rvirrere for rvvrervs. Compare 
also the double forms tristis and triste, milgls and m^e, and, above all, the 
second persons of reflective verbs : vlderls, vIderS ; vIdebaiXs, vldSbir^ &a 
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427* The 8ul(functive mood, as its name implies, is used in se- 
condary sentences subjoined to the main verb. 

428. In some sentences it is not uncommon to omit the main 
verb, and then the subjunctive mood seems to signify power, permis- 
wm, duty, wish, purpose, result, allegation, hypothesis ; whereas, in 
fact, these notions rather belong to the verb which is not expressed. 
ThxiB, the phrase. Quid f^am ? is translated by, WJiat should I do} 
or What am I to do} But the full phrase is. Quid vis fSciam ? Whai 
do you wish me to do} 

429. The suffix of the subjunctive mood cannot be satisfactorily 
separated from those of the subjunctive tenses. 

430. The infinitive mood is also used in secondary sentences sub- 
joined to the main verb. It differs from the subjunctive in that it 
does not admit the personal suffixes to be added to it. 

431. The suffix of the infinitive mood is ^s^, or ^r^ : as, es-s^, 
he ; scrib-8r8, umte. 

432. The infinitive mood may also be considered as a neuter sub- 
stantive undeclined, but differing from other substantives in that it 
has the construction of a verb with a noun following. 

433. The supines are the accusative and ablative cases of a mas- 
culine substantive formed from a verb with the suffix itu, or tu. 
The accusative supine has occasionally the construction of a verb, 
with the noun following. 

434. The accusative supine is in many grammars called the su- 
pine active ; and the ablative supine, the supine passive. 

435. The gerund is a neuter substantive formed from a verb with 
the suffix endo, or undo ; of which the first vowel is lost after a and 
e. In the old writers, it has the construction of a verb with the 
noun following. 

436. A participle is an adjective in form, but differs from adjec- 
tives ; first, because an adjective speaks of a quality generally, 
while a participle speaks of an act or state at a particular time ; se- 
condly, because a participle has the construction of a verb with the 
noun following. 

ON TENSES IN GENERAL. 

437. Tense is another word for time. There are three tenses : 
past, present, smd future. 

<38. The past and future are boundless; the present is but a 
point of time. 
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439* As an act may be either past^ pre4sent, or fature, with re- 
spect to the present moment^ so yesterday had its past^ present, and 
future ; and to^mon'ow again will have its past, present^ and future. 

Thus, first in reference to the present moment, we have : Past, 
he has written to A ; Pres. lie is writing to B ; Fut. he is going to 
write to C, 

Secondly, in reference to yesterday or any other moment aow 
gone by : Past, he had written to D ; Pres. he was writing to B ; 
Fut. he was going to write to F, 

Thirdly, in reference to tomorrow or any moment not yet arrived : 
Past, he mil have written to G ; Pres. he mil be writing to H; Fut. 
he mU he going to write to I, 

440. Or the same ideas may be arranged as follows : 

Action finished, or perfect : at a past time, he had written to D ; 
at the present moment, he has written to A ; at a future time, he 
will have written to G. 

Action going on, or imperfect : at a past time, /*e was writing to 
E ; at the present moment, he is toriting to B; at a future time, he 
will be toritittg to H, 

Action intended : at a past time, he was going to write to F; at 
the present moment, he is going to write to C ; at a future time, he 
will be going to write to I, 

441. Or lastly, the same ideas may be represented by the lines in 
the following diagram : 

PAST TIME. FUTURE TIME. 
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Any point in the vertical line pp denotes present time ; any point 
in yy denotes yesterday or some past time ; any point in tt, to-mor- 
row, or some fature time. 

The several horizontal lines a, b, c, &c., denote the time of the 
letter- writing to A, B, C, &c., respectively. Thus, 

a is wholly to the left of pp, and signifies he has written — ^present 
perfect. 

h partly on the left, partly on the right : he is writing — ^present 
imperfect. 

c wholly to the right : he is going to write — ^present intention. 

d wholly to the left of yy : he had written at time y — ^past perfect. 

e partly on the left, partly on the right : he was writing at time y— 
past imperfect. 

/ wholly to the right : at time y he was going to write — past inten- 
tion. 

g wholly to the left of tt : he will have written at time t — ^future 
perfect. 

h partly on the left, partly on the right : he will he writing at time 
t — future imperfect. 

i wholly to the right : at time t he mil be going to wnte — future in- 
tention. 

442. The word perfect in all these phrases means relatively past : 
thus, the present perfect is past, the past perfect was past, the future 
perfect will be past. 

443. Again the perfect tenses are used for events recently past, the 
consequences still remaining. I have passed a good night and feel re- 
freshed ; he had had his breakfast, and was putting on his boots ; you 
toill then have finished your letter and will be ready to walk with me. 
But we cannot say, William the Conqueror has died in Normandy, 

444. So also the tenses of intention apply to a time soon to arrive. 

445. The aorist, he wrote, is not thus limited ; it may be applied to 
any past time ; as, Cicero wrote a history of his consulship. It does 
not, like the past tenses which we have been considering, stand in 
any relation to any other point of time. The consequences of the 
act are not alluded to, as in the perfects ; nor the duration of the 
act spoken of, as in the imperfects. On the contrary, the aorist treats 
the act as a mere point of past time. 

446. In the diagram the aorist maybe represented by the point Xr« 
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447. The fiimple future^ he wiU write, corresponds in general dia- 
meter to the aorist of past time. It is equally indq>endent of c/Quat 
points of future time^ and speaks of the act as momentary* 

448. In the diagram the future may be represented by the point 7. 

449. If the simple present were strictly limited to the mere pcint 
of time which belongs to it, it would seldom be used ; but this, like 
some of the other tenses, is employed to denote a state of things, 
euitoms, genend truths, &c., the duration of which, in fact, is not 
limited to a mere moment*. 

450. The true present may be represented in the diagram by the 
point m in pp, 

TENSES OF THE LATIN VERB. 

451. The Latin indicative has six leading tenses: — three perfect 
tenses, and three which, for convenience, but somewhat inaccurately, 
are called imperfects ; viz. the present, the past-imperfect, the future ; 
the present-perfect, the past-perfect, the future-perfect. 

452. The present has no tense suffix : as, scrib, tprite ; scribit, he 
writes, 

453. When an affirmation is made with emphasis, also in nega- 
tive and interrogative phrases, the verb do is commonly used in the 
translation : as, A« does write ; he does not torite ; does he write ? 

454. The present imperfect has the same form in Latin: as, 
scribtt, he is tmnting, 

455. The present is sometimes employed in past narrative, both 

* An example of the true present, as applied to acts, occurs in Ivanhoe 
(c. 29), where the agitated Rebecca, standing at the lattice, reports to the 
sick knight the proceedings of the siege. " He blenches not, he blenches 
not !'' said Rebecca. ** I see him now ; he leads a body of men dose under 
the outer barrier of the barbican. They pull down the piles and palisades ; 
they hew down the barriers with axes. His hi^ black plume floats 
abroad over the throng, like a raven over the field of the slain. They have 
made a breach in the barriers ! they rush in ! they are thrust back ! Frcmt- 
de-Bceuf heads the defenders ; I see his gigantic form above the press. 
They throng again to the breach, and the pass is disputed hand to hand 
and man to man. God of Jacob ! it is the meeting of two fierce tides — 
the conflict of two oceans moved by adverse winds." Such a use of the 
true present can only be looked for in dramatic writing. The historic 
present, as it is called, is an imitation of this dramatic excitement. 
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in English and Latin^ as if the scene described were passing before 
one's eyes. This is called the histoHe pregeni : bb. He then phmgea m/9 
the river, smms across, and seeks the tent of the king. 

456. The present is also used in Latin when a state has continued 
for some time and still exists : as, Jam tris menus Sbest, He has hem 
dbseni now three monihi, 

457^ The present in Latin sometimes denotes not even the begin- 
lung of an act* but only the purpose^ when the mind alone is em- 
ployed upon it^ or the matter at best is only in preparation : as, 
Uxorem ducit. He is going to be married, 

458. On the other hand^ the present is at times used in Latin after 
certain conjunctions^ when past time is in fact meant : as^ 

ViYOm^ quom inde UlUmus, liquimus. 

We left him alive, when we came away. 

Dum stiideo obs^ul tibi> paene inltisi vltam f iliae. 

While I have endeavoured* to oblige you, I have almost 
trifled away my daughter's life. 
So also with postquam, after, and iibi, when,, and iit, signifying the 
moment that, &c. 

459. The past-imperfect )ias the suffix eba: as, sciibeba, was 
writing ; scribibat, he was writing. 

460. But the e is lost after the vowels a and e i as, Itra^bat, he was 
ploughing ; dSce'bat, he was teaching. While after the vowels i and 
u the e is commonly left : as, vSni-ebat, he was coming ; Scu-ebat, 
he was sharpening, 

461. The verb i, go, loses the e : as, ibat, he was going. The old 
writers and the poets often use this contracted form with other 
verbs in i : as, molllbat, he was softening, 

. 462. Sometimes this tense is expressed in English by the simple past 
tense, he wrote. Thus, in answer to the question. What used to he 
his duties in the counting-house ? the reply might be. He wrote the 
foreign letters. This would be expressed in the Latin by the tense 
in eba, because a continued state of things is meant, he used to 
write, he always wrote. The Latin aorist would speak only of one 
act : He wrote the foreign letters on a particular occasion. 
463. The use of the English simple past tense for a continued 

* Or, In my endeavours. 
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state of things is very common with verbs of static meaning (see 
§ 385.) : a8> ^^ s&t (all the time) on a rock, he loved frank and open 
conduct, 

464. The past-imperfect is also used in Latin when a state had 
continued for some time, and still existed at the moment spoken of: 
as. Jam tris mensis SbSrat, He had been absent then three months, 

465. The past- imperfect sometimes denotes only a past purpose, 
or that a matter was in preparation : as, Uxorem ducebat. He was 
going to be married. 

466. The simple future appears to have had for its suffix the syl- 
lable ab or eb, which however loses its vowel after verbs in a, or e, 
and its consonant* after verbs ending in a consonant, i, or u. Thus, 
from verbs in a and e, we have : 8rab', will plough ; Sra*b-it, lie 
will plough; doce'b, vnll teach; d5ce'b-it, he unll teach f, 

467. Those verbs which retain only the vowel prefer a for the 
first person singular, and e for the rest : as, scrlb-a'm, I shall write ; 
scrib-e's, you will write ; scrlb-e't, he will write, &c. 

468. The verbs in i, according to the preceding rules, form the 
future vnth a or e : as, audi-a'm, I shall hear ; audi-e's, you wiU 
hear, &c. But the verb i, go, prefers the future in b : as, i'b-it, he 
will go. In the old writers many other verbs in i have a future of 
the same shape : as, sci'b-it, he will know, 

469. The Latin future from an active verb is not an imperfect 
future ; t. e. scribet, does not signify, he vnll be writing, 

* The loss of a d has been seen already in the datives of nouns. 

t The suffixes eba and eb seem from their form to be related to one an- 
other. Perhaps they are both connected with the verb hSbe, have^ which 
is so common an auxiliary in all languages. Thus, eba, would be a past 
tense, having that past time denoted by the a, as is the case in era, was, 
from es, be, and the meaning of eba would be, had the matter in hand, 
which accords accurately with the notion of the past-imperfect. On the 
other hand, ab or eb would he the simple verb, and would signify, have the 
doing of anything. This would- precisely agree with the formation of the 
futures in French, Spanish, and Italian, which consist of the present of the 
verb signifying have, added to the infinitive, with little or no change. 
Thus, in French, aimer-ait aimer-as, aimer-a, pi. aimer-wit, and fmr-ai, 
&c. It is also confirmed by the use of a similar phrase in Latin : Scriben- 
dum est mihi, / have the writing ; which is so often used as a future ; and 
in, est mihi, has an exact equivalent for habeo. 
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47^0. The perfect tenses are formed by the addition of certain suf- 
fixes to a ccude form of the perfect. 

4^1. This crude form of the perfect is itself formed from the sim- 
ple verb in four different ways : 

By reduplication, that is, by prefixing to the verb a syllable more 
or less like the verb itself : as, morde, hite, mSmord or m^mord, 
hit; tend, stretch ; t^tend^ stretched*. 

By a long vowel : as, fSc or fSci, make, perf. fee, made ; v^n or 
vSni, come, perf. ven, camef. 

By 6 suffixed : as, scrib, write, scrips, wrote ; die, say, dix, said. 

By u or V suffixed : as, Sma, love, Smav, loved ; q'^X, till, cSlu, tilled. 

The irregularities in applying these four rules will be spoken of 
afterwards. 

4*!2, The present'perfect has for its suffix a syllable Is or er, pro- 
bably the same as the verb ^s, be. Thus, scrib, write, scrips, wrote 
or written, scrips -is, fiave written, scrips-is-ti, you have written, 
scrips-is -tlis, you (pi.) have written, scrips-er-unt (rarely, yet some* 
times, scrips-Sr-unt), they have written. The suffix is, has lost its 
last letter in the first person : scrips!, I have written, and is altoge- 
ther lost in the first person plural : scripsimiis, we have written \ 
whilst in the third person singular it does not indeed itself appear^ 
but still shows its power in causing the final syllable sometimes to be 
long, as in perrupTt, he has broken through ; rSdiit, he has retumedX. 

* The English language appears to have an example of this formation 
in what we may perhaps call one of its oldest verbs, do, perf. did^ the ori- 
ginal meaning of which verb yfSi&puti whence d!onyput on ; d*off , put off; 
d'outy put out. The German componnds of thu% would confirm this 
view of the meaning. Thus our English verb corresponds to a Latin verb 
of kindred form and meaning, viz. da, put (for such is its meaning), perf. 
dSd. The Gothic abounds in perfects of reduplication : as, halt, call, perf. 
haihaity called ; skaid, separate, perf. skaiskaid, separated, 

t This formation also has its parallel in the English comej perf. came. 
It iy not improbable that the long vowel perfects originated in reduplica- 
tion : as, vSni, come, perf. vSv^n, contracted into ven, came ; ftg, drive, 
aag, contracted into eg, drove. The last contraction is precisely the same 
as occurs in the subj. pres. of the verb Sma, love^ C.F. Smaa, &me, 3 pers. 
Umaat, Xmet. Compare also the so-called temporal augment of Greek verbs. 

$ As if they had once ended in ist. Compare the French subjunctive 
Uin»e,/usse,fUsseSf/(lt ; or, as the old French has it j Just. 
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473. The present-perfect tense of the Latin is also used for an 
aorist : as^ scripsit^ he has written, or> he wrote, 

474. Thus, the English language confounds the aorist and past- 
imperfect ; while the Latin confounds the aorist and the present- 
perfect. 

475. The past-perfect has for its suffix ^isl, was ; the past tense 
of ^s, be, which is itself resolvable into ^s, be, and a past suffix a*« 
Thus, scrips-Sra, had written, scrips-Srat, he had written. 

476. The future^er/ect has for its suffix ^, or }&r, will be, tiie 
future tense of ^, be. Thus, scrips-Sro, I shall have written, scrips- 
Sris, you will have written, scrips-^rit, he will have written. See the 
future tense of the irregular verb, ^s, be, 

477' The perfect tenses of some intransitive verbs are exjnressed 
in English not only by the auxiliary verb have, but also by the 
lenses of be. Thus, r^diit, he has returned, or, he is returned; r^S- 
xat, he had returned, or, he was returned ; rSdiSrit, he will have re* 
turned, or, he will be returned. These perfect tenses expressed by the 
auxiliaries, is, was, will be, are often mistaken by beginners for pas* 
sives* But a little reflection would of course satisfy them that liie 
verbs in question do not admit of a passive. 

478 • The perfect tenses are ofben expressed in English widioot 
the perfect form. Thus, in the three phrases : 

If a Roman soldier left his post, he was put to deatlu 
If an English soldier sleep on his post, he is shot* 
If you receive a letter, you will send it on to me. 
TTie verbs left, sleep, receive, would be expressed in Latin by per- 
fect tenses, viz, left, by a past-perfect ; sleep, by a present-perfect ; 
receive, by a future-perfect ; for an offence precedes in order of time 
the punishment, and of course a letter must be received before it is 
forwarded, 

479* The imperative and jussive moods have but one tense, and 

* The past suffix a, plays an important part in the Gredc verb, as in the 
imperfect ertdea, the aorist eTwj/u, the perf. rerv^af and the past-pezfl 
ererv^a. Indeed, ihe last had once a ff, erervifteffaf as may be aeesn 
from the third pers. pi. ereTwpeffa, v. Thus, the Greek suffix of this 
tense is 6(ra, corrupted into €a, and ihe Latin is era, itself a comqitiaB 
from £sa. Consequently, the two tenses have the same suffix, viz. the past 
tense of the verb Hf be. 
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ihsit is a future ; but they commonly refer to an immediate fu- 
ture. 

480. The imperative^ memento^ mementote, rememher, is derived 
firom a perfect crude form, like all the other tenses of the same verb. 

481. The subjunctive mood has four tenses : the present, the past« 
the present-perfect, and the past-perfect. Of these^ the two former 
are often called the imperfect tenses. 

482. The subjunctive present has the suffix a; as scrlb-a, whence 
the third person, scribat. When the suffix a follows another a^ the 
two axe contracted into e, as ^ra, plough ; subj. pres. &aa, con- 
tracted into are, whence the third p. Sret. An old suffix of this 
tense was ie or I ; as sie, or si^ from Ss, (e ; third p. siet, or, sit. 

483. The subjunctive past has the suffix ^se, or^ Sre ; as, from ^b, 
he, subj. past, es'se ; from scrib, writer subj. past, scrib^re ; whence 
the third p. esset, scribSret. The suffix e're loses its short vowel 
after a^ e, i : as, third p. ftra-'ret, dSce-'ret ; au^-'ret ; and some- 
times after a consonant ; as, fer-'ret. 

484. The perfect tenses of the subjunctive, like those of the indi- 
cative, are derived irom the crude form of the perfect. 

485. The sidjunctive present-perfect has the suffix esi> or, ^ri 
scrips; (the old subj. pres. of ^s, be); as, scrib, urtVe; perf. crude form 
(that is, sub. pres.-perf. scrips-Sri, corrupted from scrips-Ssi); 3 p. 
scrips-erit. 

486^ The subjunctive past-per/ect has the suffix isse (= esse, the 
subj. past of Ss, be) ; as scrips- isse ; third pers. scrips-isset. 

487- The translation of the subjunctive tenses has various forms, 
which depend chiefly upon the meaning of the verb to which the 
subjunctive is attached. 

488. If the preceding words denote a command, the subj. pres. 
and past are translated respectively by shall and should, or by to, 
ImpSro ut mittat, I command that he shall send, or, I command him 
to send. ImpSravi ut mittSret, I commanded that he sfiould send, or, 
J commanded him to send, 

489> If the preceding words denote permission, the subj. pres. and 
past are translated respectively by may and might, or more com- 
monly by to, Concedo ut mittat, I grant that he mag send, or, I 
permit him to send, Concessi ut mittSret, I granted that he might 
send, or, I permitted him to send, 

490. If the preceding words denote a purpose, the subj. pres. and 
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past are translated respectively by may, and might, or, w to, and, tmu 
to, Ob earn causam scribo, ut scias, I write for this reason, that you 
may know ; Ob earn causam scripsi, ut scires, I wrote for this rea- 
son, that you might know, Mittit qui dicant. He sends persons (who 
are) to say ; Misit qui dic^rent. He sent persons (who were) to say, 

491* When the preceding words speak of the cause which leads 
to the result expressed in the following subjunctive, the latter mood 
is translated as an indicative. Tantus est terror ut fugiant. So great 
is the alarm that they fly, 

492. The subjunctive, in all its tenses, may be translated as an in- 
dicative in passages where the assertions or thoughts of another are 
expressed. Qui scrtbat, who is writing (they say) ; qui scribSret^ who 
was writing (they said) ; qui scripsSrit, who has written (they say) ; 
or, who wrote (they said) ; qui scripsisset, who had written (they said), 

493. The subjunctive, in all its tenses, after certain conjunc- 
tions, may be translated as an indicative. Quum scribat, as he is 
writing ; quum scrib^rct, while he was voriting ; quum scripsSrit, as 
he has written ; quum scripsisset, when he had written, 

494. The subjunctive, in all its tenses, may be translated as an in- 
dicative in indirect interrogatives : as, Nescio quid f^ciat, I know not 
what he is doing ; Nesciebam quid fSc^ret, I knew not what he was 
doing ; Nescio quid fecSrit, I know not what he has done, or, what he 
did ; Nesciebam quid fecisset, I knew not what he had done, 

495. When the two verbs in these phrases have the same nomi- 
native, the meaning is ambiguous : as, Nescio quid faciam, / knoiw 
not what I am doing, or, I know not what to do ; Nescls quid facias, 
you know not what you are doing, or, what to do, 8^c, 

496. In hypothetical sentences, the subj., which marks the condt- 
tion, is expressed by English past tenses : as, 

si scribat if he were writing, or, were to write, 
si scrib^ret if he had been writing, 
si scrips^rit \f he were to write, 
si scripsisset if he had written, 

497. With verbs of static meaning, the past indicative of the 
English is still used, but somewhat differently : as, 

si sciat if he knew, 

si sciret if he had known, 

si adsit if he were present, 

si adesset if he had been present. 
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498. In hypothetical sentences, the subjunctive, which marks the 
consequence, is translated in the pres. by should, ox, would ; in the 
past and past-perfect by should have, or, would have : as, 

scribat, he would write, ' 
scribSret, he would have written, 
scripsisset, he would have written, 

499. In elliptical sentences, with qu&i, as if, tanquam, as if, &c., 
the subjunctive is translated nearly in the same way : as, Tanquam 
dormiat. As if he were asleep (when in fact he is not) ; Tanquam dor- 
miret. As \f he had heen asleep (when in fact he was not) ; Quasi 
nunquam antehac proeiio adfueris, As if you had never before this 
heen present at a battle (when in fact you have been) ; Quasi nun- 
quam antea proeiio adfuisset. As if he had never before that been pre^ 
sent at a battle (when in fact he had been*), 

^00. The subjunctive mood has no special future tenses ; still all 
its four tenses are at times used as future tenses. 

501. The so-called subj. pres. is used for a future after a pres. or 
fiit. : as, Mitto qui regent, I am sending persons to ask ; Mittam qui 
regent, / shall send persons to ask ; MIsi qui regent, I have sent per^ 
sons to ask, 

502. The so-called subj. past is used for a future after past tenses : 
as, Mittebam qui rSgarent, I was sending persons to ask ; Misi qui 
r5garent, I sent persons to ask ; MisSram qui r^garent, I had sent 
persons to ask, 

503. The so-called subj. pres.-perf. is used for a fut.-perf. after a 
pres. or fut. ; and the so-called subj. past-perf. is used for a fut.-perf. 
after a past. Thus, in the phrase. Is coronam accipiet qui primus 
escendSrit, He shall receive a chaplet wlio first climbs up — ^the word 
escendSrit is the indicative future-perfect. But, by making the sen- 
tence depend upon such a word as dicit, he says, or, diiut, fie said, 
the indicative escend^rit will be changed for a subj. : as, Dicit eum 
c5ronam accepturum qui p^pius escendSrit, He says that he shall 
receive a chaplet who first climbs up ; Dixit eum c5ronam acceptu- 
rum qui primus escendisset. He said that he should receive a chaplet 
who first climbed up, 

504. Thus, when the subj. perf. tenses are used as future-perfects, 

* The clauses in the brackets are useful guides to the Latin tense. 
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Ibe present-perf. of the Latin is translated by the English ind. pres^ ; 
the past-perf. of the Latin by the English ind. past. 

505. If then, we unite the di£Eerent uses of the tenses in the 9ob^ 
junctive, we shall have- 
Tense in a Pres. or Put. after Pres. or Fut. 

Sre Past or Fut. after Past. 

gri Pres.-Pref. or Fut.-Pcrf. after Pres. or Fut. 

isse Past-Perf. or Fut.-Perf. after Past. 

506. The infinitive has strictly but two forms, the imperfect and 
perfect. 

607. The infinitive imperfect has for its suffix Sss^, or, ?r? : as, 
from Ss, be, inf. es's§ ; from scrib, write, inf. scribSrS. 

508. Slightly irregular are the infinitives fer're, from f^r bear; 
velle, nolle, malle, from v51 or vSl, wisk ; nol, be unmiling ; mal, 
prefer. 

509. The infinitive imperfect may be translated in three ways :— 
by to ; as, Incipit riderg. He begins to laugh. In some phrases the 
English language omits this to ; as, PStest rlder^. He can laugh, t. e. 
is able to laugh ; Vidi eum ridere, / saw him laugh, — By ijtg ; as, In- 
cipit riderS, He begins laughing, or, Vidi eum ridere, I saw him laughs 
ing. — As an indicative, with that before the English nominative : as, 
Scio eum ridere, I know that he is laughing ; Sciebam eum ridere, / 
knew that he was laughing, 

510. The infinitive perfect is formed by adding issS (= esse, the 
inf. of Ss, be) to the crude form of the perfect : as, from scrib, write, 
perf. crude form scrips, and inf. perf. scrips-iss§. 

511. The inf. perf. may be translated in three ways : — ^by to have : 
as, ScripsissS dicftiir. He is said to have written, — By honing : as, 
Risisse exitio fuit. The having laughed was fatal, — As an indicative, 
with that before the English nominative : as, Scio eum scripsiss^, 
I know that he wrote, or, that he has written ; Sciebam eum scrip- 
siss?, / knew that he had written, 

512. Thus the infinitive imperfect, scribSr^, corresponds to two 
indicative tenses, scribit and scribebat ; and the inf. perf., scripsisaS 
also to two, scripsit and scripsSrat. 

513. The inf. imperfect is sometimes used as a future, where the 
preceding verb itself implies a reference to futurity : as, Pollicetur 
dSrS, He promises to give. 
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514. The participle in ent or enti, is an imperfect^ and belonga 
alike to past« present and future time. 

515. The participle or gerund in endo, is also an imperfect, and 
belongs alike to past, present and future time. 

516. The participle in to, is a perfect, and belonga alike to past, 
present and future time. 

517« The participle in turo denotes intention or destiny, and be- 
longs alike to past^ present and future time. 

518. CONJUGATIONS. 

As the changes which take place in adding the suffixes to a verb 
depend in a great measure upon the last letter, verbs may be di* 
vided into the following classes or conjugations*, viz. : 

The consonant (or third f) conjugation, as^ scrib, write; whence 
the infinitive scribSre, and the second person present indicative 
scribis. 

The a (or first) conjugation, as lira, plough; whence the infinitive 
arare, and the 2 p. pres. ind. aras. 

The e (or second) conjugation, as d5ce, teach ; whence the infini- 
tive, docere, and the 2 p. pres. ind. doces. 

The u (or third |) conjugation, as ^i, sharpen ; whence the in* 
finitive, ^u^re, and the 2 p. pres. ind. Scuis. 

The i (or fourth) conjugation, as audi, hear ; whence the infini- 
live, audire, and the 2 p. pres. ind. audis. 

519. The o conjugation has nearly disappeared from the Latin 
language. There remain however two verbs of this conjugation, 
viz. : 

gno, examine ; whence gno-sco, gno-vi^ gno-tum, or, as they are 
more commonly written, no-sco, no-vi, no-tum ; also the substan- 
tives no-mSn (n;), no-tion (f.), &c. ; and po §, drink ; whence the 

* See a similar division of nouns into declensions, §§ 54, 55, 56, 88, 89. 

f The numbers of the conjugations are given, becaose they are so ar- 
ranged in nearly all grammars and dictionaries. 

X Observe that the u and consonant conjugations are united to form the 
third conjugation, just as the i and consonant nouns are united to form the 
third declension. 

$ Compare the Greek verb Triv-o), / drinks or rather, the tenses, 7rw-(rai, 
7r67r/»-Ka. 
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participle poto^ drunk, the substantives^ p5cuio (n.), drinking »eup, 
po-tion (f.)^ drinking, and the adjective, pociilento, drinkable, &c. 

520. The other verbs, which might have been expected to end in 
o, have changed that vowel for a (see § 229)> as from auro, gold^ is 
formed the verb !n-anra-re*, to gild, 

521. The monosyllabic verbs ending in a consonant generally de- 
note an act, and may be considered as the oldest verbs of the lan- 
guage, as due, draw or lead, (See § 30.) 

522. The verbs in a are generally formed from substantives or 
adjectives of the a or o declension, and have a factitive meaning, 

that is, signify, to make , as from albo or alba, white, alba-re, 

to make white ; from medico, a physician, medica-ri (r.), to make 
oneself a physician, to act the physician, to cure. 

523. The two monosyllabic verbs, da, pitt, and sta, stand, must 
be classed with the old verbs of the language. So also many other 
verbs ending in a had older forms without that final a, which there- 
fore belonged to the consonant conjugation and the old verbs. See 
those verbs of the first or a conjugation, which are said to form 
their perfects and supines irregularly, as cfiba, lie, &c. 

524. The verbs in e generally denote a state, as jSce, lie ; and 
often correspond to a consonant verb, as jSc-Sre, throw. (See § 386.) 

525. The monosyllabic verbs, fie, weep, ne, spin, &c., must be 
classed with the old verbs of the language. So also many other 
verbs in e had older forms without that final e, which therefore 
belonged to the consonant conjugation and the old verbs, as ride or 
rid, laugh, 

526. The verbs in u are often derived from substantives in u, as 
from m^ta, fear, is formed mStu-Sre, to fear; from trlfbu, admsion, 
tribu-Sre, to allot, 

527* The monosyllabic verbs, nu, nod, su, sew, &c., must be 
classed with the' older verbs of the language. 

528. The verbs in i are often derived from substantives or ad- 
jectives in i, as from tussi, a cough, is formed tussi-re, to cough ; 
from molli, soft, molll-re, to soften, 

529* The monosyllabic verbs, sci, know, i, go, ci, rouse, must be 

* The Greek language retained many verbs of the o conjugation, as from 
iovko slave, ^ovXo-€(v to enslave \ from Xjovcro gold, xpvao-eiv to gild* 
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classed with the older verbs of the language. So also those verbs 
which had an old form without the i, as v^ni or Y^n, come, 

530. An attention to the final vowel of a verb is required in the 
formation of the derivatives, particularly as regards the quantity. 

t^g, cover, teg-ii-mento, covering, 

arma, equip, arma-mento, equipment 

ere, grow, in-cre-mento*, increase, 

argu, prove, argu-mento, proof. 

e-moli, heave up, emoIi-mento+, great effort, 

gno, examine, kntno, co-gno-mento, surname, 

531. PRINCIPAL PARTS OF A VERB. 

When the infinitive, the indicative present, the perfect, and the 
supine or verbal in tu of a Latin verb, are known, there is seldom 
any difficulty in conjugating it. They are therefore called the prtn- 
cipal parts of the verb. 

532. In the following lists the first person of the present and 
perfect are given, and the accusative of the supine. In other words, 
o is added to the C. F. of the present, i to the C. F. of the perfect, 
and m to the C. F. of the supine. These additions are made only 
that the lists may be more easily committed to memory. In most 
of the compounds the infinitive has been omitted for the sake of 
brevity. 

533. THIRD OR CONSONANT CONJUGATION. 

Lip Letters, B, P. " r- 

scSb, scratch, scSbSre scSbo scabi. 

1^, lick, lamb^re lambo iambi, 

lab (r.), slip, labi labor. lapsus |. 

* Moniknento, documento, said to be derived from the verbs, m5nei 
d5ce, imply rather verbs of the consonant conjugation, viz. m8n, d8c, as 
do also the perfects and supines of the same. 

t Not to be confounded with e-m51-ti-mento, outgrinding or profit (of 
the miller, who pays himself by the excess of bulk in grinding his cus- 
tomer's com). 

J Where the verb is used as a reflective or passive, the past participle is 
given in the nominative. 

B 
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fsivciFAL pjutre. 



%Ib« drink, blbfire bibo bibi blbftinn. 

gcrib> vfrite, Bcnb^re Bcnbo scripsi vcriptmn. 

tjiCb, Ue down, (cnmbere) (camfboi) cUbai* xiA^ftum; 

y/rWi'prdtfaU forward, procumbo proc^uii procubYtom^lCc. 



glub, ,peel, 
nub, veil, 

Xp (r.), obtain, ^isci 

with Sd (t.), ohitUn, ^dipisci 
c&p, take, cSpSre 

with jS, taJce qgain, 
rSp, seize,carry away, rSpSre 

with&h^narry away, 
a&p, taste, be wise, sSpIre 



glubSre glubo 
nub&re nubo 



nupsi 
Spiscor aptusi 
Sdipiscor Sdeptos. 
cSpio cepi 
rScTpio xScqpi 
rSpio rSpui 
abripio abnpai 



gluptum. 



captiun; 
rSceptiun,&c. 
raptum ; 
tabreptum^&c. 



sSpio s^plvi ; 

«with T^,cometoone's 9en8esagttin,T^ipfBC0 rgsJpivi. 



<d^p, steal, 
Tip, weep, 
str^p, resound, 
«cidp, mratcTi, 
<ccilp, carve (as 

soulptor), 
carp, pluck, 

•with di8,ptt?/ to pieces, 
«erp, creep, Berp^re 

cup, desire eagerly, cup^re 



cl^^e 'clSpo 

repSre repo 

strSpere strSpo 

scalpSre scalpo 

sculpSre Bculpo 



•ciepsi-or tiepi. 



repel 
strSpmi 
Bcalpei 
«culpBi 



rejitom. 
str^p^ftmn. 
«calptum. 
'soulptum. 

carptam; 



carpSre carpo 'carpsi 

diBcerpo dkcerpsi diecerptom^^c. 

serpo serpsi ^serp^m. 

cupio cupivi cupitum. 



rup, 



burst. 



rump^fe rampo rupi ruptum. 



534. Throajt LiETTBas, Q,G, H, Q, X: 

fSc, make,do,facere fScio feci factum; 

withpSr, finish, perficio perfeci perfectiim,&c«4 

with pro (r.), se/ote/, prof icisci pr8ficiscor prSfectus. 
jSc, throw, jScSre jScio jeci jactum ; 

withc5n, hurl, conKcio coDjeci nconjedtam^^c* 

18c, drawgenfly, only used in compounds, as, 

with M, allure, adlicio adlexi Bdlectun^'&c; 

"wifli Sc, draw out^ eticio elicui eliclftum. 

nac(r.), obtainby nancisci nanciscor nanctus ornactua« 
chance, 

* Seeciiba. 
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pac(r.)« fix, i>Scisci pSciscor pactus. 

pecu C9mh, pect^re pecto pexi penim. 

fl&;» hendf flectSre flecto flexi flexnm. 

pl^ opplf, plectSre plecto plexi plexam; 

plait, 

'wit]iam<r.)>e'n&raee,ainplecti smplector amplexuB, &c. 
plec(r*), be flogged, T^cti, plector 

n^c, iifdSv/ofM, nectSre necto nexui or nexnm. 

nexi 
only used in compounds^ as^ 

inspicio inspexi inspectum,^. 

ico* ici ictum. 

dico dixi dictum, 

disco 



ipS^ iooJc, 

withu^ look in. 



10, 

die, 

d!ct, 
vie, 

ulc (r.), 
pare. 



BiriJce, 

9ay, 

learn, 

conquer, 

avenge, 

apare. 



idke 

dicere 

discSre 

vincere 

ulcisci 

parcere 



Tinco 

nlciscor 

parco 



ici 

dixi 

dldKci. 

vici 

ultas. 

p^perci 



victura. 



pareum. 



com']peacoX/ionfine, compesc^ compesco compescui. 



pose, demand, poscSre 

diic, lead,drttw,dik^re 

535. ^ drive,put ^re 
in motion, 

with rSd, drive bacJc, 

with ctin, drive together, 
plag§, strike(theplaag^Te plango 

breast) 
pag, fix, pang^re 

withc8n,J?a?J?r»iy, 



posco 

duco 

%o 

rSdYgo 

cogo 



pango 



p5posci. 

duxi 
egi 

rSdegi 

coegi 

planxi 



ductum. 
actum; 

r^actam,&e. ; 
eoactnm. 
planctum. 



peptgi or pegi pactum ; 
compingo compegi compactum> 

&c. 
frango fregi fractum ; 
perfringo perfrigi perfiuctum, 

&c. 
tango tStifgi tactum ; 
contingo contlgi contaetum«^cc 

* Same root as j^ ibr&w, and the quantity of the i perhaps doahtfol. 
t Same root as in d5ce tso/ek, 

t A compound of pasc/ee<7 (animals). § Same root as in plec» 

E 2 



fr^ break, frangSre 

withp&v break through, 

tig, #o«eft, tang^re 

witb c9n, touch closely, 
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ISg, 8W€€p, read, ISgSre 
with c8n, sweep together, 
with rg, read again, 
with int^r, perceive, 
with dis, esteem, 
neg-15g, leave behind, negl^gSre neglSgo* 
rSg, tnaJce straight, rSggre 
with pro, stretch forward, 
with siib, me, get up, 
yrithp^r, Jceep on, 
t^g, cover, tile, tSg^re 
fig* fiCf figure 

fig, mould, invent, fingSre 
nTg, snow, ningu^re 

or ningere 
pigj paint, ping^re 

frig, frg, friggre 

strig, grasp,graze, stringere 
stig, sticlc, extinguish, used 
with dis, spot, 
with Sc, extinguish, 
fyi^^X>fl(ish, fulggre 

ang, ^r(»pvtoZen/-angSrc 

Zy, strangle, 
cing, ^ir<Z, cingere 

ting, rfye, s^eep, ting^re or tingu^re tingo or tinguo tinxi tinctum. 
ung, grease, ungSre or unguSre ungo or unguo unxi unctum. 

fung(r.), (Zt^c/tar^e, fungi fungor functus. 

mung,totpe, only used in the compound 

vfitk<^c,wipe{thenose), emung^re emungo emunxi emunctum. 
8parg,9ca//er, spargere spargo sparsi ^parsum; 

* From a root signifying leave (compare linqu-Sre, lega-re) and a prefix 
signifying after ^ like the German preposition * nach.' Compare the German 
verb * nach-lass-en/ to neglect, 

t Also4)org&e, porgo ; whence exporgisci, exporgiscor, exporrectus, to 
wake upf which is often erroneously referred to pergo. 

t See also fulge. 



ISgo 


legi 


lectum; 


colligo 


coUegi 


collectum,&c.; 


rSlggo 


rSlegi 


r^ectum, &c. ; 


intell^go 


intellexi 


intellectum ; 


dillgo 


dilexi 


dilectum. 


neglggo* 


neglexi 


neglectum. 


rggo 


rexi 


rectum; 


porrigo 


porrexi porrectum,&c.t ; 


surgo 


surrexi 


surrectum ; 


pergo 


perrexi 


perrectum. 


tggo 


texi 


tectum. 


figo 


fixi 


fixum. 


fingo 


finxi 


fictum. 


ninguo 


ninxi. 




or ningo 






pingo 


pinxi 


pictum. 


frigo 


frixi 


frictum. 


stringo 


strinxi 


strictum. 


ily in the < 


compounds^ 


, as, 


distinguo 


distinxi 


distinctum. 


extinguo 


extinxi 


exiinctum,&c. 


fulgo 


fulsi. 




ango 


anxi. 




cingo 


cinxi 


cinctum. 
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withcSn, bespatter, 

merg, Hnh, merg^re 

ter^, tripe, tergSre 

verg, incline, vergSre 

fug, ftee,fly, fug^re 

jiig, yoke, join, jung^re 

ptig, puncture, pungSre 



conspergo conspersi conspersum,&c« 
mergo mersi mersum. 

tergo tersi tersum. 

vergo and perhaps versi. 
fugio fugi fugitum. 

jungo junxi junctum. 

pungo pupiigi punctum 

vritkc^n, puncture forcibly, compungo compunxi compunctum«&c. 
sug, suck, sugSre sugo suxi suctum. 

536. trSh drag, trSh^re trSho traxi tractum. 

vSh carry (in a v^Sre vSho vexf vectum. 

vehicle, boat, or on horse-back). 



637. s^(i(r.) J'ollow, sSqui sSquor 
liq, leave, linquSre linquo 

with rS, have, r^linquo 

c5q, cook, c8qu8re c8quo 

liJq (r.)* talk, 15qui ISquor 

538 . tex, weave, tcx^re texo 

539. Add also the following with u or v : 
viv or vig, live, vivSre vivo vixi 
flu or flue, flow, fluSre fluo fluxi 
fruorfrug(r.),en/oy, frui fruor fructus or fruitus. 
Btru. or stmc, pile, build, struere struo struxi structum. 



sSquutus or s^cutus. 
liqui ; 
rSUqui 
coxi 

ISquutus. 
texui 



rSlictum. 
coctum. 

textum. 

victum. 
fluxiunt. 



640. Tbeth Letters, D, T : 



cSd, fall, cSdSre cSdo 

with 5b, set {as sun), die, occido 

with rS, fall back, rScIdo 

rad, scrape, radSre rado 

grad(r .), flro boldly, grSdi 



c^cKdi 
occidi 
rScIdi 
rasi 
gressus ; 



casum| ; 
occasum, &c. 
rScasum. 
rasum. 



grMior 

withSc, goboldly out, egrMi egrMioT egressus, &c. 
vad, go, vadSre vado; 

with 8c, come out, escape, * evado evasi evasum, &c. 

Mor^B,eat, gdSre or esse gdo edi esum.J. 

* See also terge. t Also subst. fluctu. 

t Cicero and Virgil appear to have preferred a double s, as : 
cassum, essum, divissum, plaussum, cussum, per-ossus. 
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cut, 
vnth 8b, cut down,Jcill, 


caedo 


cScidi 


caesum; 


occido 


occldl 


occi8um,kc. 


laed, strike, hurt, lAed&ie 


• 

laedo 


laesi 


laesum; 


-with c5n, dash together. 


colUdo 


coIHsi 


coUIsnm, &c. 


ced, go quietly, yield, cedere 


cedo 


cessi 


cessum. 


scid, cut, scind^re 


scindo 


(scidfdior) scidi scUsum ; 



withrSy cut away, cut open, rescindo resdidi rescissuxo* fcc 
fid, cleave, find^re findo (nfidior)ndifissum; 



diffiiido diffidi diffissom, ^. 

fido Hsus. 

strido stridi. 

sido sedi or sidi sessum; 

r^sldo r^sedi rSsessum, &c. 



with dis, cleave in two, 
fid, trust, fidire 

stiid, hisSfScreech, strid^re 
sid, sit down, sidSre 
with rS, sink back, 
subside, 
"vKd, separate, see vTde ; 

withdTs^ divide, <£yidere divido diTisi diTisuK. 

cand*, set on fire, used only in the compounds, as, 
with sub, set fire at the sQceendo sucoendi snccensitin^ &c. 
bottom, 

scando scandi scansum ; 

esoendo escendi escensum^ &c* 
mando mandi mftinnifty 

pando pandi pansum or passum ; 
with ex, spread open, expando expandi expansum or expassum, &c. 
fend, strike, only used in compounds, as, 

withde,t9are^o^, defendSre defendo defendi defeDsiun,&c. 
'p&ad., hang, weigh, pend^e pendo pSpeodi pensam; 

with ex, weigh out, spend, expendo expendi expeii8ini,&c. 

iieitidL, grind with the teeth, gnash, f render e frendo. 
prShendf , talcehold qf, prShend^e pr^endo prSbendi pF^xeoscDB ; 

orprendSre prendo prendi prensom. 
tend (or t^n),9^re/c^, tendSre tendo tStOkdi tentum 

or tendi or tensom ; 



scand*, climb, scand^e 

with ^, cliwib up, 
mand*, chew, mand&e 
pand*, spread, pandSre 



* These four roots also appear with an 1 instead of nd, as in c&l-or heat, 
scala a ladder, mala a jaw, p&lam openiy, 

t Probably a compound of prae» and an old verb, hand. 
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with 5b or ob8> ho^e^iowards^ ostendo ostendi ostentum or 

ostensam^ &c« 
6dort^taJteqffrencer, ddilAo^deu^. 

f5d, <%» f6d^lke fSdio fadi fossum. 

Tod, pMsti^ rodSre redo rosi rostim. 
claudordud^fAii/, dood&e claudo dausi clausum, 

ordudi^re dudo dusi dusom; 

with vsLrt^out, eicludo ^dusi exclusum^ &c. 

plaud^ dap, plandere plauda plausi plaanua ; 

with c5ii, eJep loudly, ccymplodo complosi complosum, te. 
cud, Jummer, eom, cudSre cudo cudi coauin. 
fud, pour, fandSre fiindo fudi fusara. 

lud, play^ ludere ludo lusi lusum. 

trud, thrust trudere trudo trust trosura. 

tud^ hammmr, thump, tund^re tundo tiitiidi tunsum or tusam ; 

with ctin, hamvmr to pieces, contondo contiidi contmisum 

or contusum^ &c. 

541. FSt, crack, gape, fail, fStiscere fatisco fessus ; 
MfiHit de (r.)> d« wearied out, defetisd def^tiscor d^ssns. 

pSt(r.)^ sttffffi, pSti potior paseus. 

with pSr (r^), M^er to the last, perpSti perpStior perpessus. 
quSt« strike, shake, quSters qu^tib qaasBum ; 

wilii p^i; sMte violently, pensiitia percoasi percussum^&c. 
m^t, mouf^ n^tSre m^tv messui messum. 

pSt, go, seek, p^Sre pSto p^tivi petittun. 

rmtt,l€t gOi gaud, mittSre mitto misi missum. 

iu^(X,yyat»mm, Biti' intoF nisos or m8us> 

stert, snore^ startle sterto- stertai. 

vort or vert, ftuni^ vortfe^ vorte- vorti vorsum. 

sistfj make to stiand, sist^pe sisto stSti or stiti statum ; 

yrith re, stand against, resist, resisto restiti restitam, &c. 

ut (r.)» *««r ^ti' iitor usus. 

542. The cttivpounds of da, put or give, with prepositions of one 
syllable^ are all of the third conjugation ;. as. 

with ^h, put away, hide, abd^re abdo abdidL abditum.^ 

* Ptsrhap* ^« root wss originally me. Compare ^ila, l^y fbr viv'ta 
or Tigfta. 
t Tha wot isi ate, wkeneo fli*«t> m from gfo is fibnned gi-gn. 
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^, put to, add, add^re 

cJ5n, put together, condSre 

de put down, surrender, ded^re 

dls« distribute, did^re 

gc, put out, utter, edSre 

Xn, put on, ind^re 

pSr foredo, destroy, perdSre 

i5b, put to (as a bar)j obdSre 

prae^ furnish, endue, _ 

pro^ abandon, betray, prodSre 

rSd, put bacJc, restore, redd^re 

siiby put up, put in place of, subd^re 

trans,put across, hand over, tradere 

So also the compounds 

vend*, exhibit for sale, sell, vendere 

cred, trust, believe, credere 



addo 

condo 

dedo 

dido 

edo 

indo 

perdo 

obdo 



add!di 

condidi 

dedidi 

dididi 

edidi 

indidi 

perdidi 

obdidi 



prodo prodidi 
reddo reddidi 
subdo subdtdi 
trado tradidi 



additum. 

conditum. 

deditum. 

diditum. 

edltum. 

inditum. 

perditum. 

obditum. 

praeditus. 

proditum. 

redditum. 

subditum. 

traditum. 



vendo vendidi venditum. 
credo credidi creditum. 



643. L, M, N: 

&1, rear, feed, Sl^re alo Slui alitum or altum. 

fallj cheat, failure fallo fefelli falsum 

^dX\,salt, sall^re sallo — salsum 

cell^ raise (obsolete, except in the compounds, as :) 

with ex exaltf surpass, excell^re excello excellui, &c. ; 

withpSr overturn, percello perciili perculsum. 

rS-fell, re/w/e, r^fellSre rSfello rSfelli. 

^Q\[,push, drive, pellSre pello p^piili pulsum ; 

withcSn drive together, force, compello compuii compulsum, &c. ; 

with re drive back, repello reppuli repulsum. 

veil, pull, plucjc, vell^re vello velli 

toll, raise, bear, toUeref tollo t^tilli 

carry away, or tuli 

c5l, dig, till, cblere c8lo colui 

xqj6\, grind, mSlSre m81o mSlui 



volsum. 
latum|. 

cultum. 
mSlitum. 



* The first syllable is an abbreviation of venum, which occurs in venum 
i-re, venl-re, venun-d^-re. 

t In meaning, the following go together : tollSre, tollo, sustiili, sublatum. 
See &r, 

t Latum, instead of tlatum ; compare the Greek rXdwt raXaSf rdXnti, 
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v81, wish, velle v51o vSlui. 

€0n-sul(n7 together), consulSre consiilo consiilui 
consult, 

544. ^m., take, buy, SmSre Smo emi 

with ex, take out, 

with de, take down, 

withc5n,|nc/ togetlier, 
arrange (the hair), 

with pro, bring out, 

with sub, take up, 
gSm, groan, 
frSm, mutter, 
^r^m,pres8, 

withrg, press back, 
trSm, tremble, 
tSm (cuf), despise. 



eximo exemi 

demo dempsi 

como compsi 

promo prompsi 

sumo sumpsi 

g^mSre gSmo g^mui 

fremSre fremo fr^mui 

prSmSre premo pressi 
reprimo repressi 



consultum. 

emptum ; 
exemptum, &c. ; 
demptum ; 
comptum ; 

promptum ; 
sumptum. 
gSmYtum. 
frSmitum. 
pressum ; 
repressum, &c. 



trSmgre tr^mo trSmui. 
rarely used except in the compound 
with c5n, despise, contemn^re contemno contempsi contemptum. 
545. cSn, sing, cSnSre cSno cScini cantum. 

withcSn, sing together, conclfno concinui concentum,&c. 

or loudly, 
gSn, produce, gign^re gigno gSnui g^nitum. 

m^D, mind, — — jn^min'i, I remember ; 

withc5n (r.), invent, comminisci comminiscor commentus. 
with r^ (r.) , remember, rSminisci rSmmiscor. 



linSre 



sinere 



lino 
oblino 
sTno 
desino 



levi litum ; 

oblevi obUtum,&c. 
sivi or sii situm ; 
desii desitum. 



lin, daub, 

with 8b, dauh over, 
sXn, put, permit, 

withde (put doum) leave off, 

546. R, S: 

pSr, produce, pSrSre pario 

quaer or quaes*, seek, qaaerSre quaero 

ask, 
with con, get together, conquiro conquislvi conquisitum, &c. 



p^peri partum. 
quaeslvi quaesltamf, 



* Quaeso is used in the sense, I pray , or pry thee, 
t From this verb come quaestu, tradey gainj quaestor, a treasurer ^ quac- 
lltor, a Judge. 

E 5 
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cSr, s\ft, separate, oern^re cerno crevi 

fSr, raise, hear, ferre + fgro %, 

carry, 

gSr org^, wear, carry, gSrSre gSro 

spSr, rtjed, despise, spernere sperno 

6^r§, jm/> put in a sSrere sSro 

row, 

6^r§, plant, sow, s&rSre s^ro 

withc&n,|7/an^ a/2 over« consSro 

tSr, r«i, tSrSre tSro 

stSr, ttrtw, stemSre sterno 



cretum*. 



gessi 

sprevi 

s&mi 

sevi 

consevi 

trivi 

stravi 

questus. 

verri 

mortuas ||. 

ussi 



geatiim. 

^>retQni. 
sertimi. 

consitiUBy&c. 

tritUBIk. 

fttratam. 



versiuD. 



lutum. 



qu.^r or q\keB{i.), complain, quSri qu^ror 
verr, sweep, veirere verro 

m6r(r,),die, m5ri mSrior 

ur or uSfhurn, urere uro 

bur^j bum, only used in the compound 

withc5nj burn up, comburo combussi combustum, &c. 
curr, run, currere curro cucurri cursum; 

with 8b, run towards, occurro occucurri or occurri occursum, &c. 

547* pas or pa^/eed pascere pasco pavi pastum. 

(animals). 



Ss 



** 



VIS, 



be, 
go to see. 



esse 
viseie 



sum. 

VlfiO 



via 



* Crevi is used in a different sense ; certo, distinct f certain, is origiBaDj 
a participle of this' verb : creto, dom, belongs to the Terfos crese, ffrow, 
eren, create, 
f Bat in meaning the following go together : 

ferre fgro tiili latum; 
-with &b, carry off, auferre aufSro abstfili ablatum (see toll) 
5by present, obferrc obfero obtiUi oblatum, &c. ; 
rS bring back, T^ferre rgfero rettfili r^latomor reUaium. 
X Freto, supported by^ relying on, is a participle from this verb ; as also 
infeBto, presented (as a spear), from the compound infSr. 
§ These verbs are in fact the same. 
11 But the future participle m5rIturo. 

^ BustOy tJie place where a body has been burnt, comes from this verb. 
** In meaning, the following go together, esse, sum, fiii. 
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\^csa*,provoJce, lacessere lacesso IScea^vi ISiBMBitiuii. 

facess ♦, perform, cause, f Scess^re fScesso f^cesei . 

aiceas*, send for, arcessSre arcesso arcessivi arceseltmn ; 

or accers^re accerso accersivi accersatam. 

c^pesB*JtttJeB, ttMcfer- cSpess^ cSpesso e^esuTicSpewItiim. 

pStess *, «eeAr, p^tessSre pStesso. 

548. U, V : 
\^wf,wa8k, lavSre Kvo lavi laatum am? lotum. 

buj, make to drinJt, used only in the compound 

with Tn^ soaJc, imbue, inbuSre inbuo inbui§ inbutum. 
trifbu, distribute, trJbuSre tribuo trTbui tributum. 

Scu, sharpen, ^icuSre acuo Seui Scutum, 

du^ put, an old form of da^ put, whence the compounds : 

with in^ put on, clothe, iaduSre induo indui indutum; 

widk (^, put off, strip, exuSre exuo exui exutum. 
fa, be, f5re|| (ftio) fui§ (fatumf). 

sj-gti, prove, arguSre argua argui argutnm. 

viv, Kve. See § 539* 

lo, pay (a penalty), aionefor, lu^re luo lui. 
lu**, wash, rarely used except in compounds'^ as r 

wkh dXsy dissohe,. diluere dituo dilui dilutum, &c. 

ftn,fto». See ^ 539. 

8oW, loosen, solvSre solvo solvi sSlutum. 
volv, roU, volv&re volvo volvi vSlutum. 
phi, rai», plu^ pluo pluvi or plui. 
nu, nod, used only in the compounds, as : 

withSd, nod assent, adnuSre adnno adnui§, &c. 
minu, lessen, minu^pe mtnuo mmui mYniitum. 
Btemu,«nee2re, sternu^re sternuO sternui. 
spu, spit, spuSre spuo spui. 

* These five verbs are formed from the verba l^c or 15ci, f&c or f Hci, 
ard (compound of ci, cdU), c&p or c&piy p^t or petL 

t See Iftva. . % See bttx. 

f The per&cts of verbs in u were originaUy fenned in uv, ae iuvi, ut- 
nuvi ; and even without the v had the u, at times, long. 

n Used as a fatore. f Hence fiutiiro. 

** See l&v and l&va. 
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sSqu (t,), follow. See s^q. 

liqu, leave. See Uq. 

d$qu, cook. See c5q. 

15qu, talk. See 15q. 

ru, make to rush, rush, ruSre ruo rui rutum * ; 

with ^b, overwhelm, obruo obrui obrutum, &c. 

fru(r.), en/oy. See § 539. 
stru, build. See § 539. 

8U, sew, suire suo sutum. 

stStu^ se^ up, statuere st^tuo statu! stStutum ; 

with r^, set up again, restituo restitui restitutum^&c. 

mStu fear, m^tuSre metuo mStui. 

549. FIRST, OR A CONJUGATION. 

Daf put, give, dSre do dSdi dStum ; 

with Sb, put away, hide, abderej abdo abdidi abditum, &c. 
8ta§ make to stand, stand,steiTe sto steti statu m or stiitum; 

with prae, place before, produce, or, stand before, excel, 

praestare, praesto praestiti praestatum or praestitum. 
550. cuba||, lie, cubare ciibo cubui cubitum or ciibavi ciibatum. 
nSca, kill, n^care nSco nScui or nScavi necatum ; 

with ^c, kill off, talk to death, en^co or enico, enicavi or enicui, 

enicatum or enectum. 
s^ca, cut, secare seco s^cui sectum, or s^cavi s^catum. 

plicalT, fold, plicare plico pUcatum. 

withex,M?i/bZc?, explico explTcui explicitum, or explicaviexplicatum. 
micQ., move rapidly backwards and forwards, 

micare mico micui, or micavi ; 
with ?c, spring forward, emico emicui emicatum. 

* But rutturo. 

t This verb can scarcely be said to be of the first conjugation, as the 
a Is short in the infinitive, &c. See du. 

X See the compounds of da in § 542. 

§ Sta, Uke da, scarcely belongs to tbe first conjugation. Many of the 
derivatives have a short vowel, as, stStu, st&bUi, &c. See also sist, § 541. 

i) See cub, lie down, in § 533. See also the irregular verbs. 

^ See pl^c, § 534. Suppllca, dupUca, are not compounds of pUca, 
but derived from the adjectives suppl^c, duplSc. 
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with dis, fight a general battle, dlmKco dimicavi* dimicatum. 
frica, rub, fricare Mco fricai frictum, or fricatum. 

d5ma, tame, dSmare d5mo d5mui dSmitum. 
s^na, sound, s5nare s5no s5nui sSnitum or sSnavi sSnatum. 

ttiusL, thunder, tSnare tSno t5nui tSnlftum f, 

crSpa, creak, chatter, cr^psire crSpo crepui cr^pitum; 

with In, sound against, chide, 

incrSpo incrSpui increpitum or increpavi increpatum. 
vSta Xf forbid, vStare vSto vStui § vStiftum. 
lava II, wash, lavare ISvo, ISvavi or lavi, ISvatum lautum or lotum. 
jiiva, assist, jiivare juvo juvi jiivatum or jutum. 

551. The thirteen dissyllabic verbs given in the preceding sec- 
tion were probably at one time all monosyllabic, and consequently 
of the consonant or third conjugation. The verbs 12vSre, ablu^re, 
procumbSre, plectere, etc., are met with in the best authors ; and in 
the older writers there occur such forms as s5nere, sonit, sSnunt ; 
t5nimus, etc. Observe, too, that the same thirteen verbs have all the 
first vowel short. 

552. The other verbs in a, form the principal parts, like 
&ra, plough, arare §ro Sravi Sratum. 

553. SECOND, OR E CONJUGATION. 
hSbe If, hold, have, hSbere hSbeo hSbui habitum ; 

with pro, keep off, pr8hibeo prShibui prohibitum, &c. ; 

with de, owe, ought, debere debeo debui debitum ; 

with prae, pre«enf, praebere praebeo praebui praebitum. 
sorbe **, suck up, sorbere sorbeo sorbui ; 

with ab, suck away, absorbeo absorbui or absorpsi. 

jilbe, bid, order, jiibere jubeo jussi jussum. 

jSce, lie, j Scire jSceo jScuiff. 

pl&;e, give pleasure, Tpl^cere placeo placui pIScitum; 

please, 

with dis give pain, displiceo displicui displicitum. 

* Ovid has dimicuisse. t Horace has intonata. 

• t An older form is v5ta. § Persius has vetavit. 

II See also l&v, wash, and the compounds of lu, as ablu. 
^ Compare c&p, take, 

** Also sorb, of the consonant conjugation. 
tt The future participle j&cttiiro, occurs. 



s& 



pmnrciFAii sabts^ 



t&:e^ be sSeni, t^re 


t^iceo 


titctti taciteiB.^ 


-with c5n, become qmite ailmi. 


coQticiscoconticui. 


lice, be lawful, Hcere 


licet* 


licuit or Ucttum eat. 


Ike (r.X M(crf «• a»<7. Kccri 


llTceor 


Kcitus. 


Hm}, 






dSce, ^NPcA, di$cere 


diScea 


dj6cm doetunu 


n^e, do damage, nScere 


n5ceot 


BdeiB nSdftuiBk: 


arce, comfhie, keep off, arcire 


arceo 


arcoit; 


with c5b, cofffine. 


coerceo 


coercui eoecdtum^te 


misce, nttor, miacere 


misceo 


miscui miztum, as 
miitum. 



peE-taesQBi* 



naiim. 

wum. 
pransum. 



iKnlce, stroJce, mnicere mnlceo]:. 

luce, he light (not dark), lucere lucet*; 

become Ught, tuciscit * hnit. 

taede, feel weary, taedere taedet* 
s^e, ait, s^dere 8^eo$; 

with rS, sit hMmd, rSsidere r^sldeo. 
remain behind, 
ride II, latigh, ridere rideo irsi 

stride T, hiss, screech, stridere strideo. 
vide **, see, vJdere vl^deo vidi 

praade, breakfast, prandere prandeo prandi 
pende,Aaff^,&e«(spe]ufe(2,pendere pendeo p^pendi. 
spondett, bind oneself, spondere spondeo spSpondi sponsom ; 
promise, 
with re, promise m return, respoadeo H, respondi, respoosom. 
answer, 

* The third persons are given because the verb is impersonal. 

t Arcto, or rather arta, occurs as an adjecdve. 

% No sufficient authority for the perfect and soinne. 

§ The perfect usually given belongs to sid, of the consonant conjuga- 
tien. 

II There was also an obsolete verb rid, of the consonant conjugation. 

% See Btrid, § 540. 

** The original meaiung was probably to separatSf whence the cam- 
pound divld, divide. 

ft Probably related to the Greek (TTrei/^-w, pour a libation, 

1;X Responds and respondlraus occur ; and perhaps in Cssar, respondit 
is intended for a present. ^ 
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tonde« thear, tondere 


tondeo 


tStondi tonsuBi^ 


arde, be on fire, ardere 


ardeo; 




take fire. Haze, ardescSre 


ardesco 


am ftEsvnr. 


morde^ bite, mofdeie 


mordeo 


m5moidi morsiut. 
ormlBicfdi 


aude, dare, audere 


audeo 


ausiis. 


gaude, rejoice, gaudere 


gaudeo 


gavisuB. 


pude, feel ahemt, pudere 


pudet 


podah «r p^itum est. 


pige, feel reluctance, pigere 


piget 


piguit or pfgitum est. 


frige, be cold, frigere 


frigeo; 




'with i€, get cold again, refrigesc^re refngesco refrixL 


alge, be cold, algere 


algeo; 








> alsi. 

induLsi indultum. 


indulge^ be kind, in- indulgere 


indulgeo 


dadge. 






fttlge*» be bright, fulgere 


falgeo. 




mulge^ milk, mulgere 


mulgeo 


mnlsi mnlctiDQ or 
mulflQTir. 



tergeo 
urgneo. 



lugeo 
ciea 



teni 



langue^ hang drooping, languire langiieo ; 
be faded, 
fall drooping, languescere languesco langui. 
fade, 
tergef, toipe, tergere 

urguej, press, urguere 

turguet, be swollen, t urguere turgueo. 
auge, increase (trans.) augire augeo anxi 
luge^ mwim, lugire 

cie§, rouse, eaU {by ciere 

name), 
Yie|» hend, viere 



luxi. 
civi 



tersum.. 

auctum. 
dftum* 



vieo. 



* See also fulg, to which the perfect fulsi belongs. 

t The form terg, of the consonant conjugation, is used by the older 
writers and Cicero ; terge, by Virgil, Horace, and later writers. 

X Urgue and turgue, the older forms, afterwards urge, tnrge. 

§ See also ci, of the fourth conjugation. From the present ¥crb are 
derived the compound participles exdto, coxiclto,. perdto, incXUk 

II Nearly obsolete : hence are derived vita, anmdt vimen, &c, and^the 
a^ective vietOt 
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quie. 


be quiet. 


quiescSre 


quiesco 


qnievi 


quietom. 


le*, daub, 
with de, blot out. 






levi 
delevi 


Utum; 
deletum. 


delere 


deleo 


c&\e. 


be hot. 


cSlere 


cSIeo; 








become hot. 


cSlescere 


cSlesco 


cSlui t» 




vSle, 


be strong, be vSlere 


vSleo ; 








well. 












become strong. 


vSlescSre 


vSlesco 


vSlui f. 




Bile, 


be silent. 


silere 


slleo ; 








become silent. 


silescere 


sYlesco 


silui. 




fle. 


weep. 


flere 


fleo 


flevi 


fletum. 


»lei. 


grow, obsolete except in composition 


; as 





SbSntum ; 



Yfith^b, grow out of use, SbSlescere Sb51esco Sb51evi, 
abolish, SbSlere, SbSleo SbSIevi 

with Sd, grow up, fidSlesc^re SdSlesco Sd81evi or SdSlui Sdultum ; 
with cSn, grow together, unite, coSlescSre coalesco co^ui coSlitum ; 
with ex, grow out of use, ex81esc^re exSIesco ex51evi ex51etiim ; 
with in, grow in, inSlescere TnSlesco Inolevi ; 
with obs, grow out of obsSlescere obs51esco obs5Ievi obs51etum. 

Slell, smell, ttlere 5Ieo Slui; 

with Sd, bum (incense), SdSlere SdSleo SdSlui. 

d81e, ache, be indig- d51ere d51eo d5Iui If. 

nant, 

s81e, be wont, sSlere siileo s51itus. 

pie, fill, only used in compounds ; as 

with ex, fill up, explere expleo explevi expletum,&c. 

time, fear, timere tYmeo timui. 

ne, spin, nere neo nevi netum. 

mSne**, remain, mSnere mSneo mansi mansum. 



* Compare lln, daubf of the consonant conjugation. 
•f* The future participles c&llturo and v&Uturo occur. 
X Compare this with the verb al, raise j the {orm of vrhich remains more 
perfect in coalesco. 

§ Perhaps connected with s51e. 

II An old verb, 51, smellf also exists. 

% The future participle dSlIturo occurs. 

** Compare the Greek verb fnfiv-cj = fH'fjiev'W, 
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tSne*, grasp, hold, tSnere 
Iceep, 



teneo 



tSnui ; 



with i^, hold hack. 




rStineo 


r^tinui r^tentum, &c. 


inSne> advise. 


miJnere 


mdneo 


mSnui 


m5n!tum. 


liquefy he liquid, he clear 


, liquere 


liqueo ; 






melt, orbecomecleaf 


•,liquesc^re 


liquesco 


licui. 




torquej, twist, or hurl. 


torquere 


torqueo 


torsi 


tortum. 


re (r.)* reckon, think. 


reri 


reor 


rStus. 




cSre, be without. 


cSrere 


cSreo 


carui §. 




pare, be present, wait 


f parere 


*pareo 


parui 


paritum. 


upon, obey. 










ere, grow. 


crescSre 


cresco 


crevi 


cretwm. 


haere, stick. 


haerere 


haereo 


haesi 


haesum. 


maere, mourn. 


maerere 


maereo |. 






mSre, earn, deserve. 


mSrere 


mSreo 


m^rui 


mSritum ; 


or(r.) 


mSreri 


mSreor 


mSritus. 




misSre, feel pity. 


misSrere 


mfeeret 


mKsSniit 


mts^ritum 








or mlsertum est ; 


or(r.) 


misgreri 


mis^reor 


mis^ritus 


or mtsertus. 


y^re(T.),fear, 


vgreri 


v^reor 


vSritus. 




torre, rocw/. 


torrere 


torreo 


torrui 


tOStllTTI. 


cense, reckon, think. 


censere 


censeo 


censui 


censum. 


fSte (r.)* own, confess. 


i^teri 


fateor 


fassiis. 





with pro, publickly declare, pr8ftteri priJftteor prSfessus. 

ISte, lie hid, latere lateo latui§. 

with de, hide oneself, delUescere deJXtesco deKtui. 

nlte, shine, nitere niteo Ditui. 

paenite, /ecZ «ony, paenitere paenltet paenKtuit. 

pute, stink putere puteo putui. 

cSve, be on one's cSvere caveo cavi cSvItum or 

guard, cautum. 

* Compare the verb tend, stretchy and the Greek rciv-w. 
t Compare the verb liqu (r.). 

X The English word throw is like this both in form and double mean- 
ing, as we say to throw a stone^ or to throw silk. 
§ The future participles c&rlturo, l&tlturo, occur 
II Hence the adjective maesto, sad. 



so 



FKZVCIPAIi WAWn^ 



f&ye, toish weU, 



Hiyerv 



^re, fear, p&fire 

con-iUTe> vfink, connirere 

f6ve, keep warm (trans.)^ fJJvere 
m^\e, move, m^Tere 

v8ve, vow, vJJYere 

ferve*, boil, fervere 

8ae> accustomonetelf, snescSre 
tue or tm (r.) > watch, tueri 



p&veo 
conniTeo 

mdvco 

v8veo 

ferveo 

suesco 

tneor 



fin f3i?ytum or 

fautum. 
P«tL 

connxxi or conaxyL 
fold. fotmii* 

mo^< radtum. 

▼071 votaiB* 

ferM. 

saeri suetoia. 

tuftos or tutusu 



554. FOURTH^ OR / CONJUGATION* 



if, go, ire 

with ex, go out, exire 



cijr 

Smici§4 

fuld, 
saner, 

vinci, 
farci, 

with in, 
sarci, 
rauci, 
ordi (r.), 
sSli, 



route, 

throw round ^nucfTe 
one, clothe, 
prop, fulclre 

hallow, ra- sancire 

hind, vincire 

cram, fercire 
cram tn, 

mend,r€pairr,SBJcire 

be hoarse, raadre 

begm, ordiri 

leap, salire 



with de, deap dvwn. 



vSnill, 
saepi^ 



bury, 
come, 
hedge in. 



sSp^lire 

vSnIre 

saepire 



eo 
exeo 

amtcib 

fulcio 
sancio 

vincio 

farcia 

inferrio 

sareio 

raucia 

erdior 

sSlio- 

deJBtlio 

sSpSlio 

vSnio 

saepio 



ivi 
exii 
civi 
amlcui 

falsi 

sancivi 

or sanxi' 

vinxi 

fosi 

iafenri 

sarsf 

rausi 



Iftom ; 
exltum. 
cTtxuii* 
anuctam. 

fultum. 
sancilani 
sanctmn. 
vinctum. 

&*ctiBxir 

infertuni,&c; 

saFtmn. 

rausum. 



orras. 

s^lui or s^H saltum* r 
desUni desaltiim>^ 
or desilivi 

sSpSlivi s^ultum. 
veni ventum. 

saepsi saeptum. 



t SeaaUade. 



* See also ferv, which is always used by Yii^ 
t S«B the iixegulac verbs.. 
§ A compound of jaci» $hrew, with ami rocmiL 
II The verb ven, of the cousaaant coniagiildoii, i» found even lAl^e im- 
perfect tenses in the older vmters, aa Plautaia 



FEINCIPAIi FAKC8. 



SI 



rSpgri *, 
comp^ri *, 



expgri(r.)t* 6ry, 
oppSriCr.)* waitfor^ 
iJrit (rO* ^*»e> 
hauri^ cfrato (cm 



•p«», Sp^xire ItpSrio ^nii &pertam* 

cover^ bp^rire bpSrio Sp^rui > 5p«ituiiw 

Jindg r^rire rSpSrio reppSri rSpertum. 

find out for comp^rlre compSrio compSrui compertum* 
certain, 

exp^n exp^rior expertos. 

oppSriri oppSrior oppSntus or oppertus. 

Sriri Srior ortua. 

baurire haurki hausi haustam. 



meti (r.}> 



metui metior mensw.^ 
sentire sentio sensi sensmn. 

widtSd(r.)« agr^to, assent assentior assenfins. 
qui« be able, seldom used except m the eompound 

witiiiMi» hevmHe^ neqiaire neqneo n^xuvi n^iutunu 
555. The other verbs m i form tbeir principal parts fike 
audi^ hear, audlre audio audlvi aud^tum. 

* These are cominaiily considered to be compounds of p&ri^ produce^ 
bring U> HgAt. Opp&i» with the p doubled, ecfiurs in Terence in tiie same 
sense, l» eoiter^ 

t Bxp&i (r.) 19 probtbly a compcnind of the obsolete verb pgri(r.)> try^ 
whence the a^jectire perlto, skiBed, and the neuter noun p{ric)QO| trialt 
danger, 

t S«ft § 557. 
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C0NJUGATI0K8. 



656. CONJUGATION OF IMPERFECT TENSES. 



Last Letter 


a 


e 


Ck)n8onant 


u 


• 

1 


Conjugatioii 


1 


2 


3 


3 


4 


Latin 


&ra, 


d5ce, 


scrib, 


&CU. 


audi, 


English 


plough. 


teach. 


write. 


sharpen. 


hear. 




• 


S.&rd' 


dSceo' 


scribd' 


acud" 


audio' . 




^ 


&ras 


d6ces 


sciibis 


&culs 


audls 




&r&t 


d6c§t 


scilbit 


acult 


audit 


• 


ti 


P.&r&mtis 


d6cem&s 


scnblmiis 


kcuXmiis 


audlmi&s 


Gratis 


d6cetls 


scribitls 


IcuItXs 


audltXs 


O 


ft; 


irant 


d5cent 


scrlbunt 


Sciiant * 


audiunt 




S. ^rabam 


d5cebam 


teribebam 


ilcuebam 


audiebam 


» 


^rabas 


d5cebas 


sciibebas 


Scuebas 


audiebas 


> 


&rab&t 


d6c€b&t 


scribeb&t 


&cueb&t 


audieb&t 




'fe'S 


P.ftrabamus 


d6cebamtl8 


sciibebamtis 


ftcuebamfis 


audiebamtts 


<J 


,H 


&rabatls 


d6cebatis 


scrlbebatls 


&cuebatXs 


audiebatis 




&rabant 


d5cebant 


scilbebant 


&cuebant 


audiebant 


• 


^.lirabo' 


dbcebo 


scrlbam 


&cuam 


audiam 


#z; 




Srabis 


d5cebXs 


scribes 


&cue8 


audies 


►N 


K 


&rabU 


d6cebtt 


scrlb^t 


&caSt 


audi^t 




s 


P.&rablmiis 


d5cebimiis 


scilbemtis 


Scuemiis 


audiem^ 




"§ 


lliabUIs 


d5ceb1tts 


scrlbetls 


Scuetis 


audi§tls 


Ki 


&rabunt 


d5cebunt 


scribent 


Scaent 


audient 


JUSSIVE 


S. 2. &ra 


d5ce 


scribe 


IcuS 


audi 


MOOD. 


P. 2. &rat« 


d5cet^ 


scrlbltg 


KcuItS 


audits 


IMPERA- 


S, 2. Sratd" 


ddcetd' 


scrlWto' 


Scultd' 


audluT 


TTVR 


3. Srato' 


dSceto* 


scribYto' 


ftcultd' 


audito' 


MOOD 


i>.2.&ratote 


docetotS 


scrlbltot^ 


&cuXtotg 


audltot^ 




3. aranto' 


dScento' 


scrlbuntd" 


&cuunto' 


audiuntiT 




• 


51 &rem 


dSceam 


sctlbam 


&cnam 


• 

audiam 


• 


e^ 


&re8 


d5ceas 


scrlbas 


&cuas 


audits 


8 


&<i 


&r$t 


d6ce&t 


scribat 


&cu&t 


audi&t 


S 


P.&remtis 


d5ceamfis 


scrlbamfis 


Icuamfis 


audiamtls 


? 


&retls 


d5ceatls 


scilbatis 


&cuatls 


audi&tis 


1 


i; 


&rent 


d5ceant 


scnbant 


&cuant 


audiant 


^ 


S, &rarem 


d5cerem 


scrlb^rem 


&cuSrem 


audlrem 


g 


^ 


&rares 


d6ceres 


scrib^res 


&cuSres 


audlres 


•-» 


arar^t 


dScerSt 


scnbSrSt 


&cuSrSt 


audlrSt 




•ft 


P.&raremtis 


doceremfis 


scrlb^remtis 


HcuSremfis 


audlrem&8 


1 


&raretls 


d6ceretls 


scrlb^retts 


&cuSretIs 


audiretls 




Irarent 


d6cerent 


scrlbSrent 


dcuSrent 


audirent 



* Or &cuont. 



CONJUGATIONS. 
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Last Letter 
Conjugation 


a 

1 


e 
2 


Consonant. 
3 


u 
3 


• 

1 
4 


Latin 
English 


Sra, 
plough. 


d5ce, 
teach. 


scriby 
write. 


sharpen. 


audi, 
hear. 


INFINI- 
TIVE 
MOOD. 


&rarS 


d6cerS 


8Crib&€ 


&cu$rS 


au£rS 


PARTICI- 
PLE*. 


Sranti or 
&rant 


d5centi or 
d6cent 


scrlbenti or 
scrlbent 


&cuenti or 
Kcuent 


audienti or 
audient 


PART. 
FUTURE. 


&rataro 
or a 


docturo 
or a 


scripturo 
or a 


^uturo 
or a 


auditixro 


GERUNDf. 


llrando 


d6cendo 


scnbendo 


acuendo 


audiendo 



557* There are certain verbs which mix together the consonant 
and i conjugations in the imperfect tenses^ viz. : 



fSc or fSci, make, 
jSc jaci, throw, 

Vkc X l^i« draw. 
spSc X sp^ci^ look. 



f 8d or f 8di, dig, 
fug f iigi, flee. 
cSp cSpi, take, 
rSp rSpi, seize. 



together with the reflective verbs. 



grSd or gt^dl, march. 
6r 8ri, rise. 



mSr or m8ri, die. 
pSt pati, suffer. 



sSp or sSpi, taste. 
cup cilpi, desire, 
pSr p5ri, produce, 
quSt quati> shake. 



p8t or p8ti, make 

oneself master. 



Observe, too, that all these seventeen verbs have the vowel short. 

558. Conjugation of the imperfect tenses of verbs which mix 
together the consonant and i conjugations : 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

S. fiigio, fugts, fiiglt. P. fugtmus, fugUis, fugiunt. 

Past" Imperfect, Future, 

S. fugiebam, fugiebas, &c. S. fugiam, fugies, &c* 

* Declined like praesenti or praesent. See § 219. 
t Declined like a neuter noun in o. 
t Only used in the compounds. 



M coKJimATioirB. 

JussivsMooD. 
S. fiigg. p. fugtte. 

Imhulatiye Mood. 
S. 2. fiig^S. fog¥to. P. 2. fugltote; 3. fugiunto. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tbue. Past Tmse, 

S% fogiain> fugias, &c* S, fugSrein^ fhg^res, flee. 

Irtfinitive, fugSre. Participle, ibgient or fugienti. 
Paeticifle PUTUBEy fugltuio. Gbbund, fugieodo. 

5&9* Observe that those forms which liave the short vowels marled 
IfoHow the consonant conjugation ; the others are derived as from a 
Terb in i. 

560. In oW writers such forms as c&pTre, fSdire, pSnre, &c., occur. 

561. CONJUGATION OF PERFECT TENSES. 
Crude form of perfect, Srav. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present-Perfect, or Aorist, 

S, Sravi, llravisti, SravYt. P. ^ravKmiis, ^avistite, ^averuntv 

or SraverS. 
Past-Peffect, 

S» Srav^ram, SravSras^ SravSrSt. P. ^avSramfis, ariv&ratXs» ftri- 

vSrant. 
Fkiture-Perfect. 

S, ^iv&S'V JLTav^rfs, &:avSrtt. P. KravSrTmiisy llrav^rTtits, ^v^hint 

Subjunctive Mood. 

« 

Present-Perfect, or Aorist. 
S, SravSrim, SravSrTs, SravSrtt. P. ^'averTrntis, Sravgrftifs, SravSrint. 

PoMt-Peffeet. 
S, &:avifisem, ^ravisses, firavisset. P. Sravissemiisy feavissetfe, Xra- 

vissent. 
Infinitive Mood. 

SravissS. 

562. One example suffices, as the same suffixes are always added 

to the crude form of the perfect. 



coiUTJQJcnonm. 



BB 



$83. IThe perfect tei»es often undergo a contraetion : «b> 



Sravl 


^avimils 


SravisS or SrasS ^ 


^avistifs or Srastifs 


^ainft , 


Sraverant or lurarunt or Itraverg. 


ih»ySiam 


or 


&raFam, &c. 


SravSro' 


or 


Srard', &c. 


•SravJJrim 


w 


Srarhn^ &c. 


^avlsaem 


or 


K.ra»aein, &c. 


SraviaB^ 


or 


SrassS. 


L In the perfects of the i coniu 


cation similar rontractions 



cur : bs> 

-axi^^i or audi! 

au£vis6> audiisfi^ or audi^ 

an£v7t or auiSit 

jiudiy^ram or 

Audiv^rcT or 

^udtv^rim or 

audlvissem or 

au^viasS or 



aadivuniis or audiuniis 
audivistis, audiistifs, or. anidistiB 
aadiverunt or audienint, or 
au^evS or audier^ 

audiSram^ &c 
audiSro', &c. 
•audigrim, fee. 
audiissem or audissem^ &c. 
audiiflBe or audiasS. 



J£ft. If the cmdeform of the perfect end in x or s, thefoHowiDg 
are fonnd: 



- • ^ « 1 ^ » : ' »< " ■»! 



diid 

dixiati or/dixtl 

diidN: 

idbuBsem 
dixissS 



or 
or 



dixhnus 

idixistas or dixtis 
•dixemnt or dix^r^. 

dixem, &c. 
dixS, fee. 



.'gGG. As the future-perfect of the indicative originally ended' in 
-^$80^ rather than ^ko, and the siftjunctive perfect in Ssim, rather 
than &Tn\, the "following contractions, which occur in old wrJtcre, 
explained : 

Ind.Jut.'jpetf, faxS', faxrs, fee. for fecSro, fee. 
Jhi^'. jprM^-fMf/. faxing dOoxTa, &c* for JSc^jinb &c. 
i^t^ paO-fetf^ faxem^ fepLes^ j&c /or fidssemy fee* 

567* So ngain» j^iaiasft^ ^ass^s^ fee. for &av&A» &c. 



568. From this (iiture-perf. ie formed on old infinitiTe fntnre 
SraasfrS. 

569. The gerund of the coDsonant and i coDJugationa often ends 
in undo, rather than endo ; as scnbundo. 

570. REFLECTIVE OE PASSIVE VERBS. 
CONJUGATION OF IMPERFECT TENSES. 



Last letter 


3 




ConsDiioat. 


n 


i 


Conjusation 


1 


2 


3 


3 


* 


Latin 


otna 


d6ce, 


TOrt, 


mgtu, 


audi, 


English 


d«w'. 


l^avb. 


turn. 


Mr. 


hear. 






S. ornor 


dOceur 


vorlor 


raewSr 


audiac 




1 


oniiirii or 


dociirls or 


Tort^rts or 


mituSrla ar 


»ud[rlB or 




oToire 


dBcerf 


vortaffi, 


mStufire 








omatflr 


JofEttir 


vortlttlr 


metulltlr 


audlltir 






P.orniirofir 


liafemQr 


Ton>mQr 










omnium [ 


dScemini 


vocHmliil 


raeiulrolni 


au^mlnl 


o 
o 
Is 


"^ 


ornantlir 


dScentiir 


vortuntQr 






7 


^OrnShSr 


dScebai 


vDrtebSr 


[Di!tuebar 


audiSbar 




ornSbflrts or 


dficfbarlsor 


TOrtebirtso^ 


mituebBrlaflr 


audiibSrisor 




ll 


oraSbirf 


dScEbnre 


vorlebire 




audiSbirf 


> 


ortiSbStiir 


ilQcel>Btur 


vortebatBr 


mStuebfliar 


ludigbiitGr 




P.orn51)«m&r 


riacebftmilf 


Forlebimiir 


mJtugbSmur 


audiebftmlir 


■al 


1 


ornal)»niliit 


d6c£baiDlnI 




DiStuibSmiuI 


audiehamlBl 


u 


« 


omStmntur 


dStebantiir 


corlebantur 


meluctiflntiir 






S. ornSbBr 


JBceb3r 


vortSr 


mt'tuSr 


audiir 


f~ 


omnberlt m 


mcfbimor 




metuerls or 


nudierts or 




orakhm 


A&cebm 




mftuere 


audicri 




DrnriLltfir 


dBcebltSr 


vortetBr 


mStuet&r 


aodietfir 




P.oniSbtaiiir 


dBceblmGr 


VOrtemiir 




audiemfir 




^ 


omaMmlnT 


dSceblmtuI 


vorlemliii 


inBtuemlal 


Mdicmlnl 






dOcehuntiir 


vortentur 


[n^faeniar 


audientiic 


JUSSIVE 


5.2.om5rE 


[iftterC 


vortete 


inStu«re 


auru-2 


MOOD. 


/'.2.orDSmtBi 


aacemlni 


Tonlratar 


mStuImlnl 


lucilmtni 


IMPERA- 
TIVE 
MOOD. 


S.2.ornatar 


dScetiii- 


vortltor 


nieWlf6r 


auditer 


3.0raSt6r 


dacetSF 


vortltSr 




aucBtOr 


/'.2.onanilnor 


dSeemlnSr 


rortTmIn6c 


mStalmlDBr 


auffimlnar 


3.omBUt5r 


dacemar 


vortUQtiSr 


metuuntart 


Budionlor 



CONJUGATIONS. 
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Last letter 


a 


6 


Consonant 


u 


• 

1 


Conjugation 


1 


2 


3 


3 


4 


Latin 


oma, 


d6ce, 


vort, 


mSlu, 


audi, 


English 


dre^s. 


teach. 


turn. 


fear. 


Jiear, 




• 


S. ornSr 


d5ce^r 


vortXr 


mStu&r 


audi&r 




i 


omerls or 


docearls or 


vortarls or 


metuarls or 


audiarls or 


• 


S 


omerS 


docearS 


vortarS 


mStuarS 


audiarS 


1 




ornetttr 


d6ceatiir 


vortattir 


metuatiir 


audiatt&r 


o 


i 


P.ornemttr 


dSceamttr 


vortamtir 


mStuamtir 


audiSmtir 


j: 


ornemlui 


d5ceamYnl 


vortamlnl 


inStuamYnl 


audiamlnl 


i' 


A. 


omenttir 


d5ceantiir 


vortanttir 


metuanttkr 


audianttlr 




S, ornarSr 


docer^r 


vortgrer 


metuSrer 


audir& 


s 


I» 


ornar§rls or 


d5cereris or 


vortgreris or 


mStu^rerls or 


audirerls or 


»-» 


1 


ornarerS 


docererc 


vort?rerS 


metuSrere 


andirerg 


CQ 


^ 


omaretiir 


dSceretiir 


vortSrettir 


mStuSrettir 


audlrettlr 


1 


P.omargmlir 


d6ceremtir 


vortSremttr 


metuSremiir 


audiremtir 




om^emlni 


dSceremlni 


vortSremlnl 


m^tuSremXnl 


audlremlnl 




te 


ornarenti&r 


docerentiir 


vorterenttir 


m^tuSrentiir 


audlrentiir 


INFINI- 
TIVE 
MOOD. 


ornariSr* or 


dScerier* or 


vortii?r* or 


mStuier* or 


audirier* or 


omin 


d6ceri 


vortl 


mStuI 


audirl 


PARTICI- 
PLE f. 


omaudo 


docendo 


vortendo 


mStuendo 


audiendo 



571. Conjugation of the imperfect tenses of reflective or passive 

verbs v?hich mix together the consonant and i conjugations. (See 

§ 5570 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 
S. mSri^r, miJr^ris, mbritiir P. morimur, mSriminl, mbriuntur. 

or mSrere, 
Past' Imperfect. Future, 

S. mSrieb-l^r, moriebaris, &c. S. mbriar, morieris, &c. 

Jussive Mood. 

S. mSrerS P. morimini. 

Imperative Mood. 

S, 2. mSritSr, 3. moritor; P, 2. morimmSr, 3. mbriuntSr. 

* The infinitives in er belong to the old lan^age. 
t The reflective verbg have also participles in ent or enti, and in turo. 

p 
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CONJUGATIOKS. 



Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Tense. Past Tense* 

S. m5ri^> m5riaris« &c. S. mSrSrSr, mSrSrerisy &c. 

Infinitivb, mSri. 

Participles imperfect, mSrient or mSrienti, and m5riundo ; 

Participle future, m5rituro. 

In old writers such forms as mSrimiir and mSriri occur. 

572. Ori, rise, and p5ti, make oneself master, partake more of tlie 
i conjugation : as, Srirer, 5riri ; p5tMs, pStitur, p5timur, p5tirer, 
p5tiri. 

573. The perfect tenses of a reflective or passive verb are formed 
by the perfect participle in to and the verbs 5s or fti. 

574. Conjugation of the perfect tenses of a reflective or passive 

verb. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present-Perfect, or Aorist. 
S. ornatus sum or fui. P. omati siimiis or fu)fmus. 

omatus ^s or fuisti. ornati estas or fuistiis. 

ornatus est or fuit. omati sunt, fuerunt or fiierS. 

Past'Perfect, 
S. ornatus eram or fu^ram. P. ornati Sramus or fu^ram^. 
ornatus eras or fueras. omati Gratis or fuSratifs. 

ornatus erSt or fuSrat. ornati 5rant 

Future- Perfect, 
or fuero. P, ornati Primus 

or fuerrs. ornati iritis 

or fuSrit. omati Srunt 



or fuSrant. 



S. ornatus ero 
ornatus eris 
ornatus ^rit 



or fuSrTmus. 
or fuSrTtiLs. 
or fuSrint. 



*S'. ornatus sim 
ornatus sis 
ornatus sit 



or fugrT-mus. 
or fuSrrtas. 
or fuSrint. 



Subjunctive Mood. 
Present-Perfect, or Aorist, 
or fuerim. P. ornati simus 
or fuerl s. ornati sitis 

or fuSrit. ornati sint 

Past-Perfect, 
S, ornatus essem or fuissem. P, ornati essemiis or fiiissemus. 
ornatusjesses or fuisses. ornati essetis or fuissetas. 

ornatus essSt or fuissSt. omati essent or fiiissent. 

Infinitive Mood. 
ornate essS or faiss^. 



CONJUGATIOirS. d9 

575. CONJUGATION OF AN ACTIVE VERB, WITH THE 

ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

C. F. ScRiB, write. 
Principal part9 — scribSrS, scnb, scrips, scriptuv 

Indicative Mood* 

Present Tense, scrib. 

As a present-imperfect, am ing : 

Ad fratrem meum scribe, / am writing to my brother. 

Ad firatrem toom scribis*. You* are writing to your brother^ 

Ad firatrem saom scribYt, He i$ writing to his brother* 

Ad fratrem nostrum scribimiis. We are writing to our brother^ 
Ad fratrem vostrum scribitis. You f are writing to your brother. 
Ad fratrem suom scribunt. They are toriting to their brother, 

676. as an historic present : 

PostSro die ad s^nem scribe, 7%e next day I write to the old man, 
Pestero die ad senem scribis*. The next day you* write to the old man. 
Pestero die ad senem scribit. The next day he writes to the old man, 

Poatero die ad senem scribimus. The next day we write to the old man,, 
Postere die ad senem scribitisf>7i^e next day youf write to the old man, 
Pestero die ad senem scribunt. The next day they write to the old man, 

S77» aa a present of custom : 

£g5 dO^miO scribe, IX unite with a reed. 

Tu pluma scribis. You J vjriie with a pen, 

1118 stiflo scribit. He I (yonder) writes with a stile ^, 

Nos cSlSmis scribimus, iVel write with reeds, 

Vos plumfs scribitis, YouX write with peris, 

IlE stills scribunt, TheyX (yonder) torite with stiles §, - 

* Where you means only one person, or thou art writing, thou wrUeai 
may be used. 

f Where you means more than one person. 
t These pronouns must be pronounced emphatically. 
§ A Roman instrument for writing on waxen tablets. 

f2 
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578. 



579. 



as a present, translated by do : 

Ego vero scribo. Yes I do write. 

Tu vero scribis, Yes you do write. 

Ille vero scribit. Yes he does write. 



P^Jos vero scribimus^ 
Vos vero scribitis, 
Illi vero scribunt. 



Yes we do write. 
Yes ynu do write. 
Yes they do write. 



Jam duas lioras scribo, 
Jam duas horas scribis> 
Jam duas horas scribit. 

Jam duas horas scribimus. 
Jam duas horas scribitis. 
Jam duas horas scribunt> 



as a present, including past time, have heen ifi^ : 

/ have heen writing now two hours. 
You have been writing now two hours. 
He has been writing now two hours. 

We have been writing now two hours. 
You have been writing now two hours. 
They have been writing now two hours. 



580. Past-Imperfect, scribiba. 

As a past-imperfect, was — —ing : 
Scribebam cum puSr intravit, / was writing wlien the boy came in, 
Scribebas cum puer intravit. You were writing when the boy came in, 
ScribebSt cum puer intravit. He was writing when the boy came in. 

Scribebamus cum puer intravit. We were writing when the boy came in, 
Scribebatis cum puer intravit. You were writing when the boy came in, 
Scribebant cum puer intravit. They were writing when tJie boy came in, 

581. as a past tense of custom, used to — : 

Ego calamo scribebam, I used* to write with a reed, 

Tu pluma scribebas, ■ You used to write with a pen. 

Ills stilo scribebat. He (yonder) used to write with a stile. 



Nos cal^mis scribebamus, 
Vos plumis scribebatis, 
nil stills scribebant. 



We used to write with reeds. 

You used to write with pens. 

They (yonder) used to vorite with stiles* 



* Or I wrote, &c. 
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582. - 

— ing : 



as a past tense, including time preceding, had been 



Jam tris boras scribebam. 
Jam tris horas scribebas. 
Jam tris horas scribebat. 

Jam tris horas scribebamus. 
Jam tris horas scribebatis. 
Jam tris horas scribebant. 



/ had been then writing three hours. 
You had been then writing three hours. 
He had been then wHting three hours. 

We had been then writing three hours. 
You had been then writing three hours. 
They had been then writing three hours. 



583. Future Tense, scriba or scribe. 
Translated by shall, will : 



Cras manS scribam, 
Cras mane scribes, 
Cras mane scribet, 

Cras mane scribemus, 
Cras mane scribetis, 
Cras mane scribent. 



/ shall torite tomorrow morning^ 
You will write tomorrow momifig. 
He will write tomorrow morning. 

We shall write tomorrow morning. 
You will write tomorrow morning. 
They will write tomorrow momifig. 



en' 



Present'Perfect Tense, scripsis. 

584. As a present perfect, have 

QuattuSr Spistblas scrips!, 
Quattaor epistolas scripsisti, 
Quattuor epistolas scripsit, 

Quattaor epistolas scripsimus, 
Quattuor epistolas scripsistis, 
Quattuor epistolas scripserunt. 



/ have written four letters. 
You have written four letters. 
He has vjrittenfour letters. 

We have written four letters. 
You have written four letters. 
They have written four letters. 



585. 



as an aorist, translated by the English past : 



HSri Sdn^gotiatorem scripsi, I wrote yesterday to the merchant, 
Heri ad negotiatorem scripsisti. You wrote yesterday to the merchant, 
Heri ad negotiatorem scripsit. He wrote yesterday to the merchant, 

Heri ad negotiatorem scripsimus. We wrote yesterday to the merchant, 
Heri ad negotiatorem scripsistis, Youvorote yesterday to the merchant, 
Heri ad negotiatorem scripserunt. They wrote yesterday to the merchant. 



* That is, the perfect participle of the English verb. 
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586« ■ as an aorist, translated by did : 

Ego vero scrips!. Yes I did write. 

Tu ▼ero scripsisti^ Yea yom did write* 

Ule vero scripsit. Yes he did write. 

Nos vero scripsimus. Yes we did write, 
Vos vero scripsifitis. Yes you did write. 
Illi vero scripserunt. Yes they did write, 

687. — as a present perfect, translated by an Englisb present: 
Ego SI scripsi, Caesar rescribit ; ff I write, Casar unites again. 
Tu si scripsisti, Caesar rescribit ; ffyou write, Cesar writes again. 
Is si scripsit, Caesar rescribit ; If he writes, Ossar writes agoin. 

Nos si scnpstmus, Caesar rescribit ; ff we write, Cmsar writes again. 
Vos si scripsistis, Caesar rescribit ; If you write, Ctssar writes Bgain. 
Hi si ficripMmnt, Caesar rescribit ; ff they write, Caear writes again. 

588. Past'Perfect, scripsera. 
Translated by had ■ en : 
Ants id tempiis scripsSram, I had written kef ore thmt time. 

Ante id tempus scripsSras, You had written before that time. 

Ante id tempus scripsSrSt, He had written before that time. 

Ante id tempus scripsSramiis, We had written brfere thai time. 

Ante id tempus scripsSratis^ You had written bqfore that time. 

Ante id tempus scripsSrant, They had written before that time. 

680. ' translated by an English past : 

Ego Ai scripseram^ Caesar rescribebSt; ff I* wrote, Caaar wrote 

again* 
Tu si scripseras, Caesar rescribebat ; Jffyou* wrote, Cesar wrote 

again. 
Is si scripserat, Caesar rescribebat ; ff he* wrote, Ctesar wrote 

again, 
Nob si scripseramus, Caesar rescribebat ;Tfwe* wrote, Cesar wrote 

again, 
Vos si scripseratis, Caesar rescribebat; ^f you* wrote, Ccesarjunrote 

again. 
Hi 81 scripserant, Caesar rescribebat ; If they * wrote, Cmsar wrote 

again. 
* Pronounoe these prcHiouns ^nphtticaUy. 



590* Futwn^Perfect, Bcnps^. 

IVansIated by tihaU have e»; will have en : 

AntiS noctem scrips^o, / shall have written htfore night. 

Ante noctem sciipa&rTs, You will hmfe wrkten before night. 

An t e noctem scrips^t. He will have yjritten brfore night. 

Ante noctem scripsJ^iTmas, We shall have written before night, 

Aatat noctem scrips^rTtis, Yam will have written before nighi* 

Ante noctem scrifBihrint, They will have written before night, 

591. translated by an English present : 

Ego si scripsero, Caesar rescribSt; If I write, Ctssar will write 

agatn, 
Tu si scripseris, Caesar rescribet ; If you write, Casar will tcrite 

agcnn. 
Is si scripoerit, Caesar rescribet ; If he writes, desar will write 

again. 
Nos si scripseriaas, Caesar rescribet ; If we write, Casar will write 

again. 
Voa si scripseritisy Caesar rescribet ; If you write, desar tuill write 

again. 
Hi si scripserint, Caesar rescribet ; If they write, Casar will writfs 

again, 

592. JussiTE Mood. 
Translated by the simple verb : 

SoriW ad patrem tnom. Write to your father, 

Scribite ad patrem voatrmm. Write to your father. 

593. Impebattvb Mood, with suffix to. 
Translated by shall, must, let : 

Scriblto, Thou shalt write. ScrlbitotS, Ye shall write, 
Scribito, He shall write, Scrlbunto, They shall write, 

594. Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Tense, scriba. 

As a present imperfect, am ing : 

Nescio quid scribam, I know not what I am writing, 

Nesdo quird scribas, / Tcnow not what you are writing^ 

Nescio quid scribSt^ . I know not what he is writing. 
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Nescio quid scribamiis, I Jcnow not what we are writing* 
Nescio quid scribatls* I know not what you are writing, 

Nescio quid scribant* / know not what they are writing, 

695. ■ translated by an indicative present : 

IndS fit ut nil de hac re scribam^ Hence it happens that I torite 

nothing on this subject* 
Inde fit ut nil de hac re scribas. Hence it happens that you writt 

nothing on this subject. 
Inde fit ut nil de hac re scribat. Hence it happens that he writes 

nothing on this subject, 
Inde fit ut nil de hac re scribamus. Hence it happens that we write 

nothing on this subject, 
Inde fit ut nil de hac re scribatis^ Hence it happens thai you write 

nothing on this subject, 
Inde fit ut nil de hac re scribant. Hence it happens that they unite 

nothing on this subject. 

596. — — translated by do : 

V't scribam, non est sStifs ; Even granting that I do write, it is not 

enough, 
Ut scribas, non est satis ; Even granting that you do write, it is 

not enough, 
Ut scribat^ non est satis ; Even granting that he does write, it is 

not enough, 

Ut scribamus, non est satis ; Even granting that we do write, it is not 

enough, 
Ut scribatis^ non est satis ; Even granting that you do write, it is 

not enough. 
Ut scribant, non est satis ; Even granting that they do write, it is 

not enough, 

597. " translated by should, would : 

Si pinnS mihi sit, scribam ; j(f there were a pen for me, I would 

write. 
Si pinna tifbi sit, scribas ; If there were a pen for you, you 

would unite. 

Si pinna ei sit, scribat ; If there were a pen for him, he would 

torite, . 
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Si pinnae nobis sint, scribamus ; If there were pens for us, we would 

write. 
Si pinnae vobis sint, scribatis ; If there were pens for you, you would 

write. 
Si pinnae his sint, scribant ; If there were pens for them, they 

would write, 

598. ' translated by were ing : 

SMeo hic« tanquam scribam ; I sit here, as if I were writing, 
S^des istic^ tanquam scribas ; You sit there, as {fyou were writing. 
S&lSt illic, tanquam scribat ; He sits yonder, as if he were toriting, 

S^demils hic, tanquam scribamus ; We sit here, as if we were writing. 
SSdetJS istic, tanquam scribatis ; Yousit there, asifyou were writing. 
S^ent illic, tanquam scribant ; They sit yonder, as if they were 

writing, 

599. translated by may : 

PinnS dStur, qua* scribam ; The pen is given, that I may write 

with* it. 
Pinna datur, qua scribas ; The pen is given, that you may write 

with it. 
Pinna datur, qua scribat ; The pen is given, that he may write 

with it. 

Pinna datur, qua scribamus ; The pen is given, that we may write 

with it. 
Pinna datur^ qua scribatis ; The pen is given, that you may write 

with it. 
Pinna datur, qua scribant ; The pen is given, that they may write 

with it, 

*599. translated by WM««^ or «AaZ^ : 

Lex est ut scribam. There is a law that I must wi'ite. 

Lex est ut scribas, TTiere is a law that you must write. 

Lex est ut scribat. There is a law that he must write. 

Lex est ut scribamus, TJiere is a law that we must write. 

Lex est ut scribatis. There is a law that you must write. 

Lex est ut scribant. There is a law titat they must write, 

* Literally, with which, 
F 5 
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600. ■ ^ tnmMMhfUx 
Nescio quid scribam, I know not what to wrif&, 
Niescis quid dcribais, Tom hmw not whmt A> wt^€, ^ 
Nescit quid scribat. He knows not what to write, ■ - 

Nescimus q^aaiS. scriblunas. We know not what to forfle. 
Nescitis quid scribatis. You know not what to write, 

NesciuBt quid Bcribaat, 7%ey kaow «•/ what io.mrik» '■■ 

601. translated by shall, mil ; 

Puer timet ne scribam^ TTie hoy is afraid T shall write, 

Puer timet ne scribas. The boy is afraid you will wirite, 

Paer timet tte leribaty Theboyisefrmdhewittwirit^^^^ 

Puer timet ne scribamus, Tlie hoy is afraid we s^Il write, 
Puer timet ne scribatis. The hoy is afraid you wilt wtife. 

Puer timet ne scribant. The boy is afraid they will write, 

602. • translated by from ing . 

H o^c imp^dit ne scribam^ This prevents me from writing. 
Hoc impedit ne acnbas, Tliis prevents you from, vnitingp: 

Hoc impedit ne scribat, Tliis prevents him from writing. 

Hoc in^pedit ne a^ibamus. This prevents us from JCTji/M^ 
Hoc impedit ne scribati^ This prevents you from writing. 

Hoc impodit ne acribant, ITiis prevents them from sorUingk 

*602. translated by English infinitive : 

SlnS scribam. Let me write. Sine scribamus. Let V9 write. 
Sine scribat. Let kim write. Sine scribant. Let themwrite, 

t602. translated as a jussive mood : 

Ne scribam. Let me not write, Ne scribamus. Let us not toriie^ 
Ne scribaSj Dp not.vorite, Ne scribatis. Do not write, 

Ne scribat. Let him not ivrite. Ne scribant. Let them not write, 

J^03, Fast TBKsey 8crib§i«. 

As a past-impeifefct,' translated by was ing : 

Nfei^iebarii ^M ^3Crlbft*m, ' I knew not le^iatTwas f^tvify, ♦ 
Nesciebam ^plM Seribftres/ I knew not what yon were writing, 
Nesciebam quid sciibSrit* I knew itot what he was writing. ' 
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Nesciebam quid scriberemus^ I knew not what we were writing, 
Nesciebam quid sciib^retis, I knew not what you were writing, 
Nesciebam quid scrib^rent, I Icnew not what they were writing, 

604. translated by an English past : 



IndS factum est ut nil de hac re 

scrlb^rem, 
Inde factum est ut nil de hac re 

scriberes, 
Inde factum est ut nil de hac re 

scriberet, 

Inde factum est ut nil de hac re 

Bcriberemus, 
Inde factum est ut nil de hac re 

scriberetis^ 
Inde factum est ut nil de hac re 

acriberent. 



Hence it happened thai 1 wrote no- 
thing on this subject. 

Hence it happened that you wrote 
nothing on this subject. 

Hence it happened that he wrote 
nothing on this subject* 

Hence it happened that toe wrote 

nothing on this subject. 
Hence it happened that you wrote 

nothing on this subject. 
Hence it happened that they wrote 

nothing on this subject. 



605. 



translated by should or would have en : 



Si pinnS mihi esset, scriberem ; 
Si pinna tibi esset, scriberes ; 
Si pinna ei esset^ scriberet ; 

Si pinnae nobis essent, scribere- 
mus; 



ff there had been a pen for me, I 

should have written. 
If there had been a pen for you, 

you would have written, 
Jf there had been a pen for him, 

he would have written. 

Jf there had been pens for us, we 
should have written. 



Si pinnae vobis essent^ scribere- If there had been pens for you. 



tis; 



you would have written. 



Si pinnae his essent, scriberent ; If there had been pens for them, 

they would have written. 

606. translated by had been ing : 

S^ebam hic, tanquam scriberem ; / was sitting here, as if I had 

been writing. 
S^debas istlc, tanquam scriberes ; You were sitting there, as \fyou 

had been writing. 
SedebSt ill^c, tanquam scriberet ; He was sitting yonder ^ as if he 

had been writing. 
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S^debamiiB hic^ tanquam Bcriberemus ; W% were riiting here, m {f 

we had been writing, 

S^debatifs istic, tanqnam scriberetis ; You were eiiting there, m if 

you had been vjriting, 

SSdebant ilHc^ tanquam scriberent ; They were sitting yonder, at 

tf they had been writing, 

607. " translated by inight : 

PinnS dSta est qua* scriberem. The pen was given me that I might\ 

write with it*. 
Pinna data eflft qua scriberes. The pen was given that you might 

write with it. 
Pinna data est qua scriberet^ 7%e pen was given that he might 

write with it. 

Pinna data est qua scriberemus. The pen was given that we might 

write with it. 
Pinna data est qua scriberetis^ The pen was given that you might 

write with it. 
Pinna data est qua scriberent. The pen was given tliat they might 

write toith it. 



608. 



translated by must or should 



Lex SrSt ut scriberem. 
Lex erat ut scriberes. 
Lex erat ut scriberet. 

Lex erat ut scriberemus. 
Lex erat ut scriberetis. 
Lex erat ut scriberent. 



There was a law that I must write. 
There was a law that you must write. 
There was a law that he must write. 

There was a law that we must write. 
There was a law that you must unite. 
There was a law that they must write. 



609. 



translated by to 



Nesciebam quid scriberem, 
Nesciebas quid scriberes, 
Nesciebat quid scriberet, 

Nesciebamus quid scriberemus, 
Nesciebatis quid scriberetis, 
Nesciebant quid scriberent. 



/ knew not what to write. 
You knew not what to write. 
He knew not what to write. 

We knew not what to write. 
You knew not what to write. 
They knew not what to write. 



* Literally, with which. 



t Or, to terite with. 
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610. . translated by should or would : 

Puer tifmebat ne scriberem. The boy was afraid I should write, 
Puer timebat ne scriberes^ The hoy was afraid you would write* 
Puer timebat ne scriberet, 77ie boy was qfraid he would write, 

Puer timebat ne scriberemus^ The boy was afraid we should write, 
Puer timebat ne scriberetis. The boy was afraid you would write^ 
Paer timebat ne scriberent^ The boy was afraid they would unite, 

611. ■' translated hy from iny : 

Ho'c impSdiebat ne scriberem. This prevented me from writing. 
Hoc impediebat ne scriberes. This prevented you from vjrlting. 
Hoc impediebat ne scriberet. This prevented him from writing. 

Hoc impediebat ne scriberemus. This prevented us from writing. 
Hoc impediebat ne scriberetis. This prevented you from writing. 
Hoc impediebat ne scriberent. This prevented tJiemfrom writing, 

612. ' translated as a past order* : 

Ne scriberem, (ffe bade) me not write, 

Ne scriberes, (He bade) you not write. 

Ne scriberet, {He bade) him not write, 

Ne scriberemus, (Hie bade) us not write, 
Ne scriberetis, (He bade) you not write, 

Ne scriberent, (He bade) them not write. 

613. Present-Perfect, scripseri. 

As a present-perfect, have en : 

Nescio qaid scripsSrim, 7 Jcnow not what I have written, 

Nescis quid scripserrs, You Jcnow not what you have wntten, 

Nescit quid scrips^rit, He knows not what he has written, 

Nescimus quid scrips^rrmus. We know not what we have written, 
Nescitis quid scripsSri'tis, You know not what you have vjritten, 
Nesciunt quid scrips^rint. They know not what they have writt^, 

614. as an aorist : 

Nescio qu!d h^ri scripserim, I know not what I vjroie yesterday, 

Nescis quid heri scripseris. You know not what you uyrote yesterday, 

Nescit quid heri scripserit. He knows not what he wrote yesterday* 

* In the * oratio obliqua.' See Syntax. 
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Nescimus quid heri scripserimus, W^ know not what we wrote ye«/er- 

day. 
Nescitis quid heri scripseritis. You know not what you wrote jfef- 

terday, 
Neseiunt quid heri scripserint. They know not what they wrote 

yesterday, 

615. translated by may have en : 

Forsitan nimium scripserim. Perhaps I may have written too much, 
Forsitan nimium scripseris^ Perhaps you may have written too much, 
Forsitan nimium scxipserit^ Perhaps he may have written too much, 

Forsitan nimium scripserimus. Perhaps we may have written too mtteA. 
Forsitan nimium scripseritisj Perhaps you may have written too much, 
Forsitan nimium scripserint^ Perhaps they may have written too much, 

616. used as a future-perfect after a present, translated 

by an English present : 

Caesar polliceturse, SI scripserim, Ctesar promises that \f I write, he 
rescripturum ; will write again, 

Caesar pollicetur se, si scripseris, Ciiesar promises that if you write, 
rescripturum ; he will write again, 

Caesar pollicetur se, si scripserit, Ccesar promises that \f he writes, 
rescripturum ; he {Ctesar) will write again. 

Caesar pollicetur se, si scripseri- Ccesar promises that if we write, 
mus, rescripturum ; he mil vorite again, 

Caesar pollicetur se, si scripseri- CcRsar promises that if you write, 
tis, rescripturum ; he will write again. 

Caesar pollicetur se, si scripserint, Ciesar promises that tf they write, 
rescripturum ; he will ivrite again, 

617. translated by were to , or English past tense : 

Si* scripserim ad eum, rSdeat ; ^f I were to toritef to him, hewouldretum. 
Si scripseris ad eum, redeat ; ff you were to write to him, he toould 

return. 
Si scripserit ad eum, redeat ; ffheweretowritetohim,?ie would return, 

* This si might be omitted. Thus in the English toO; we might drop 
the if, and say, were I to write to him, &c. 
t Or, if J wrote, &c. 
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Ill 



Si scripserimus ad eum, redeat ; If we were to write to him, he would 

return. 
Si scripseritis ad eum^ redeat ; ff you were to write to kim,yie would 

retuim. 
Si scripserint ad etim, redeat ; Jf they were to urite to him, he would 

return. 



618* 



translated by should, would : 



Frustra Bcripserim^ 
Frustra scripseris, 
Fmstra scripserit, 

Frustra scripserimus 
Frustra scripseritis, 
Frustra scripserint. 



/ should write in vain. 
You would write in vain. 
He would lorite in vain. 

We should write in vain. 
You would write in vain. 
They would torite in vain. 



619. 



translated by had en 



S^deo luc, tanquam SpistSlam 

perscripserim* ; 
S^dis istic, tanquam epistolam 

perscripseris ; 
S^dSt illic^ tanquam epistolam 

perscripserit ; 

SSdemiis hic, tanquam epistolam 

perscripserimus ; 
S)fdetas istic, tanquam epistolam 

perscripseritis; 
SSdent illic, tanquam epistolam 

perscripserint ; 



/ sit liere, as if I had written the 

whole letter. 
You sit there, as if you had written 

the whole letter. 
He sits yonder, a»ifhe had written 

the whole letter. 

We sit here, as if we had written 

the whole letter. 
You sit there, as if you had writsf 

ten the whole letter. 
They sit yonder, as if the^ ha$ 

written the whole letter. 



620. 



translated as the jussive mood : 



Id nunquam scripserim Let me never write that. 

Id nunquam scripseris. Never write that. 

Id nunquam scripserit^ Let him never write that. 

Id nunquam scripserimus. Let us never torite that. 

Id nunquam scripseritis. Never write that. 

Id nunquam scripserint. Let them never write that. 



* Per-Mdb Utenlly signifies write through, write to the end. 
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621. Past^Perfect, scripsisse. 

As a past-perfect, translated by liad en : 

Qoaesltum est, uTtnim scripsissem ; The question was eisJced, whether 

I had toritten, 
Qaaesitum est, utrum scripsisses ; The question was asJced, whether 

you had written. 
Quaesitum est, utrum scripsiss^t ; The question was asked, whether 

he had written^ 

Qaaesitutn est, utrum scripsissemus ; Tlie question was asked, whether 

we had written, 

Qoaesitum est, utrum scripsissetis ; The question was asked, whether 

you had written. 

ijnaesitum est, utrum scripsissent ; The question was asked, whether 

they had written, 

^22. ■ as a future-perfect after a past, translated by an 

Englbh past : 

Gaesar poUicebatur se, si scripsis- Cissar promised that if I wrote, he 

•em, rescripturum ; would write again. 

Caesar poUicebatur se, si scripsis- Ceesar promised that if you wrote, 

ses, rescripturum ; he would write again, 

Caesar pollicebatur se, si scripsis- Ceesar promised that if he wrote, 

set, rescripturum ; he (Ceesar) would write again, 

Caesar pollicebatur se, si scripsis- Casar promised that if we wrote, 
semus, rescripturum ; he would write again, 

CSaesar pollicebatur se, si scripsis- Casar promised that if you wrote, 
setis, rescripturum ; he would write again, 

Caesar pollicebatur se, si scripsis- Cccsar promised that if they wrote, 
sent, rescripturum ; he would write again. 

623. — — translated by had en : 

CTtiamsi scripsissem, frustril csset ; Even if I had written, it would 

have been in vain. 
Stiamsi scripsisses, frustra esset ; Even if you had written, it would 

have been in vain, 
LSI scripsisset, frustra esset ; Even if he had written, it would 

have been in vain. 
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Etiamsi scripsissemus^ frustra esset ; Even if we had written, it would 

have been in vain. 

Etiamsi scripsissetis^ frustra esset ; Even if you had written, it wovid 

have been in vain, 

Etiamsi scripsissent, frustra esset ; Even if they had toritten, it 

would have been in vain. 

624. — — translated by should have, would have : 
Turn* qubqug scripsissem^ Even in that case* I should have toriiten. 
Tarn quoque scripsisses. Even in that case you would have written^ 
Turn quoque scripsisset. Even in that case he would have written. 

Turn quoque scripsissemus. Even in that case we should have writfeiu 
Tom quoque scripsissetis^ Even in that case you would have vorittetu 
Tom quoque scripsisseDt^ Even in that case they would have writtenm 

625. Infinitive Imperfect, scriber^. 
Translated by an English infinitive : 

Debeo scribSrS, I ought to ujrite, 

NSqueo scribere, I cannot write, 

626. — — translated as an English indicative : 

Scio eum scribere, I know that he is writing, 

Sciebam eum scribere, / knew that he was voting. 

627, • translated by an English perfect infinitive : 

Debebam scribere, I ought to have written, 

628. Infinitive Perfect, scripsissS. 

Translated by an English perfect infinitive : 

Scripsisse dicitur. He is said to have written, 

629. ■ translated by an English indicative : 

Scio eum scripsissS, I know that he has written, 

Scio eum hSn scripsisse, I know that he wrote yesterday, 
Sciebam eum scripsisse, I knew that he had written, 

630. translated by the having en : 

Scripsisse exitio ei fuit. The having written was fatal to ftuii« 

* Literally then. 
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631. Participls Imperfect, scribenti w scribent. 

Translated by ing : 
Senex epistSlam scribens decTdit, The old man, wMle writing a 

letter, fell down. 

632. Participle Future, scripturo. 
Translated by ahout to , intending to : 



Ad ipsum hSri scripturus, haec Intending to write to himseff to^ 
nunc Smitto ; morrow, I pom over these things 

now. 

633. translated as an intention not fulfilled : 

HSbebam ei gratias, scripturiis* I felt gratrftU to him, and shotdd 
qudqu£^ vSsX aegrotarem ; have written too, if I had not 

been ill, 

634. Gerund, scribendo. 

Translated by — ^ing : 
N. Mihr est scribendum ^istS- To me belongs the writing the 

las, letters. 

Ac. Deligitiir Sd scribendum epi- He is selected for writing the 

stolas, letters, 

G. Veni epistolas scribendl causa, / came for the saJce of writing 

the letters. 
D. Aptiis est scribendo epistolas. He is fit for writing letters. 
Ab. Scribendo epistolas occiipa- He is engaged in writing letters. 

tus est, 

635. Supine, scriptu. 

Translated as an English infinitive : 
Ac. £o illiic scriptum, / am going yonder to write, 

Ab. Sericae little diffictles sunt The Chinese letters are difficult to 
scriptu, write. 

* See the conjugation of the verb fu with the participle in turo. 
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636. CONJUGATION OF A REFLECTIVE VERB, WITH 
THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

Arma (r.)> an» oneself. 

Principal parts, armari, arma, armato. 

637. Indicative Mood. 
Predent Tense, am arming myself, arm myself, &c. 



Arm5r, 

Aimaris or armarS, 

Armatiu*, 

Armamur, 
Armamini, 
Armantih', 



/ am arming myself. 
You are arming yourself. 
He is arming himself. 

We are arming ourselves. 
You are arming yourselves. 
They are arming themselves. 



638, Past 'Imperfect, was arming myself, &c. 



ArmabSr, 

Armabaris or armabar^, 

Armabatur, 

Armabamur, 
Armabaminl, 
Armabantilr, 



I was arming myself. 
You were arming yourself. 
He was arming himself. 

We were arming ourselves. 
You were arming yourselves. 
They were arming themselves* 



639. Future, shall or vnll arm myself, &c. 



ArmabSr, 

Armab^r¥s or armab^rS, 

Armabltur, 

Armablfmiir, 
Armabiminl, 
Armabuntur, 



/ shall arm myself. 
You will arm yourself. 
He tvill arm himself. 

We shall arm ourselves. 
You vnll arm yourselves. 
They will arm themselves. 



640. Present- Perfect, have armed myself, &c. (or Aorist, armed 

myself). 

Armatus* sum, / have armed myself. 

ArmatuB* Sa, You have armed yourself, 

Armatus* est. He has armed himself. 



* Armat& if the nominative be feminmey armatum if it be neutei'. 
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Armatl* sumus, fVe have armed ourselves, 

Armiiti • estis. You Iiave armed yourselves. 

Arinati* sunt. They have armed themselves, 

641. Past- Perfect, had armed myself, &c. 

Armatiis ^ram f, / fiad armed myself. 

Armatus eras. You had armed yourself. 

Armatus crSt, He had armed himself. 

Armati eramus, We had armed ourselves. 

Armati Gratis, You had armed yourselves, 

Armati Srant, They had armed themselves. 

642. Future- Perfect, shall have armed myself, &c. 

-Armatiis ero J, / shall have armed myself. 

Armatus ^ris. You will have armed yourself. 

Armatiis erit. He will have armed himself. 

-Armati Srimiis, We shall have armed ourselves. 

Armati eritis. You will have armed yourselves. 

Armati erunt. They will have armed themselves. 

643. Jussive Mood. 
ArmarS, Arm yourself. \ Armamini, Arm yourselves. 

644. Imperative Mood. 

ArmatSr, You must arm yourself. 

Armator, He must arm himself, 

ArmaminSr, You must arm yourselves. 

Armantor, They must arm themselves. 

645. Subjunctive Mood. 

Present. — (See the several translations of scriha-m.) 

Consiil imperat ut armer. The consul contmands me to arm myseff. 

€!onsul imperat ut armerlfs The consul commands you to arm yoicr- 

4t)r armerS, self. 

Consul imperat ut armetur. The consul commands him to arm himself. 

* Armatae if the nominative be feminine, armatK if it be neuter. 
7f Or ivL&TBm, &c. t Orfu^ro, &c. 
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Consul imperat ut armemur. The consul commafids us to arm oursehaesL, 
Consul imperat ut armeminl^ The consul commands you to arm your» 

selves. 
Consul imperat ut armentiir^ The consul commands them to arm them^ 

selves, 

646. Past, (See the several translations of scribere-m.) 

Consul imperavit ut armarSr^ The consul commanded me ta artm 

myself. 
Consul imperavit ut armareriSj The consul commanded you to aanm 

or armarer^, yourself. 

Consul imperavit ut armaretiir. The consul commanded him to anm, 

himself. 

Consul imperavit ut armaremiir. The cojisul commanded us to anm 

ourselves. 
Consul imperavit ut armaremini. The consul commanded you to anm 

yourselves. 
Consul imperavit ut armarentur, Tfie consul commanded tliem to arar 

themselves, 

647. Present- Perfect. (See the several translations of scripseri-m»> 

Nescio quare armatus sim, / Icnow not why I have armed myself, 
Nescio quare armatus sis, / know not why you have armed yourselfi 
Nescio quare armatus sit, / know not why he has armed himself,, 

Nescio quare armati simiis, I know not why we have armed ourselver,. 
Nescio quare armati sitifs, / know not why you have armed your^ 

selves, 
Nescio quare armati sint, / know not why tliey have armed them^ 

selves, 

648. Past-Perfect, (See the several translations of scripsisse-m.> 

Nesciebam quare armatils essem, / knew not why I had armed my^ 

self 
Nesciebam quare armatus esses, / knew not why you had avm&S 

yourself, 
Nesciebam quare armatus essSt^ I knew not why he had arme^. 

himself. 
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Nesdebam quare armati essimus, / knew not why we had armed 

oureehes, 
Nesciebam quare armati essetls, / knew not why you had armed 

yowrsekjee. 
Nesciebam quare armati essent, / knew not why they had armed 

themselves, 

649. Infinitive Imperfect. 
Debeo armari, I ought to arm myself. 

Scio eum armaria I know that he is arming himself. 

Sciebam eum armari, / knew that he was arming himself, 
Armari signum belli est^ To arm oneself is a sign of war» 
Debebam armari, I ought to have armed myself. 

650. Infinitive Perfect. 
Scio eum armatum essS, / know that he has armed himself. 
Sciebam eum armatum esse, I knew that he had armed himself, 

651. Participle Imperfect. 
N. armans, (While) arming myself*. 

652. Participle Perfect. 

N. masc. armatiis. Having armed myself*. 

653. Participle Future. 

N. masc. armaturus. About to arm myself*. 

654. Gerund. 
N. armandum. Arming oneself. 

CONJUGATION OF A PASSIVE VERB, WITH THE 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION. ' 

PrSm, press. 

Indicative Mood. 
655. Pres. Pr^mSrf, J(*» pressed; premeris, you are pressed; 
pr^imtur, h>e is pressed. Premimiir, we are pressed; prSmlmlm, 
you are pressed ; premuntiir, they are pressed. 

* Or thyself himself &c., as the case may be. 
t With many verbs this translation would not give the meaning, and 
indeed the English passive }^ defective in the imperfect tenses. Thus 
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656. Past. Pr^ebar*, / was pressed; prSmebar)f89 yom were 
pressed ; pr^mebatilr^ he was pressed, PrSmibamilr, we were pressed ; 
prSmebam)fn!, you were pressed; prSmebantur> they. were p re s se d^ 

657- Future. PrSm^« I shaU be pressed ; prSmeris, you mil be 
pressed; prSmetur, ?ie will be pressed. PrSmemur, we shaU be 
pressed ; prSmemini, you mil be pressed ; prSmentur, they will be 
pressed. 

658. Pres.-perf. Pressusf 8um|, /^ve been pressed^; pressiia 
Ss, you have been pressed; pressus est, he has been pressed. Press! 
siimiis, we have been pressed ; press! estis^ you have been pressed ; 
press! sunt^ they have been pressed. 

659. Past-perf. Pressus f 8ram||, I had been pressed^ ; pressus 
&ras, you had been pressed ; pressiis SrSt, he had been pressed. Press! 
Sramiis, we had been pressed; press! eratis, you had been pressed; 
pressi Srant, they had been pressed. 

660. Fut.-perf. Pressus f ero**, I shall have been pressed', pressftls 
Sris, you will have been pressed ; pressus Srtt, he will have been pressed. 
Press! erimiis^ we shall have been pressed ; press! Sritis, you unll have 
been pressed ; press! Srunt, they mil have been pressed. 

661. Jussive. PrSmSrS, be thou pressed ; prSmimim, be ye pressed, 

d5infis aedlf Xcatur means, not the house is built, for that would imply that 
the building is completed, but the house is being built, or is a-buJUding ; 
but of these two phrases, the first is scarcely English, and the second is 
obsolete. Again, such a verb as ocdd5r must not be translated / am 
MUed, but rather I am on the point of being killed. 

* Similarly, domus aedificabatur would signify the house was being iuHif 
or was a-building. So ocddebar must not be translated / was kitted, but 
^ther / was on the point of being killed. 

t t. e. Pressils, &, or ^um. >^ 

X Or as an aorist, I was pressed, &c. Also presstis fui, &c. 

§ With some verbs the translation, is ed is admissible. Thus dSmiis 

aedlflcatS est means the house is built, or the building is now completed. 
Occlsus sum, / am killed. 

II Or fueram, &c. 

^ With some verbs this tense may be translated, was ed. Thus, 

domus jam aedificata ffi^t, the house was now built, i, e. the building was 
eompleted. 

** Or fo&ro, &c. 
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662. Imperatiyb. Fr^wXt^r, thou ahaU be pressed ; pr^imt^T, he 
ghaU be pressed. Pr^mimlnSr^ pou shall be pressed; prSmuntSr^ 
ihey shall be pressed, 

663. Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Tense. 

am ed. 

Res eo redut, ut mSlis pr^mSr ; Matters are come to this, that lam 
pressed mth troubles. 

Res eo rediit, ut malis pr<?maris, or premarS ; Matters are come to 
Zhis, that you are pressed with troubles ; &c. 

664. were ed. 

ETgS SI tot malls pr^mSr, p^ream ; If I were pressed by so many 
irouhles, I should die. 

Tu si tot malis prSmaris, perSas ; Jfyou uere pressed by so many 
troubles, you would die ; &c. 

665. should, uould be ed. 

Tam nimiam pr^mSr, In that case I should be too much pressed. 

Turn Dimium prSmarTs, In that case you would be too much 

pressed; &c. 

666. shall, will be ed. 

Tfmbr est ne pr^mar. The fear is that I shall be pressed. 
TfmSr est ne pr^maris. The fear is that you will be pressed ; &c. 

667. being ed, 

StSt per Caium, quominus premSr ; Caius prevents me from being 



Stat per Caium, quominus prSmans; Caius prevents you from being 

pressed; &c. 

668. to be ed. 

Nitor ne premar, I am striving not to be pressed. 

NitSri§ ne prSmarTs, You are striving not to be pressed ; &c. 

669. Past T^se. 

should be ed» 

Tunbr erat ne premerer. There was a fear that I should be pressed. 
Timor erat ne prem^rerts^ There was a fear that you would be 
pressed; &c. 
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670. was erf. 

Res eo rSdi^rSt, ut mSlis prSm^rSr ; Matters had come to this, that 
J was pressed with troubles. . 

Res eo redierat, ut malis prSmereris, or pr^mSrerS ; Matters were 
come to this, that you were pressed with troubles ; &c. 

671. had been erf, 

ETgS SI tot mSIis prSmSrer, pSrIrem ; ^f I had been pressed with 
so many troubles, I should have died. 

Tu si tot malis premereris, p^rires ; If you had been pressed by so 
many troubles, you would have died ; &c. 

672. should, would have been ed- 

Tarn nimium prSmSr^r, In that case I should have been too much 

pressed. 

Turn nimium premereris^ In that case you would have been toQ 

much pressed; &c. 

673. being erf. 

Stetift per Caium, ne premerer ; Caius prevented me from being 
pressed. 

Stetit per Caium, ne premereris ; Caius prevented you from being 
pressed; &c. 

674. to be erf. 

Nitebar ne premerer, I was striving not to be pressed. 

Nitebarifs ne premereris. You were striving not to be pressed ; &c, 

675. Pres.-perf. 

have been erf. 

Nescit, quam grSviter pressus sim ; He knows not how heavily I 
have been pressed, 

Nescit, quam graviter pressus sis ; He knows not how heavily you 
have been pressed ; &c. 

Q*JQ. As ai . Aorist, was erf. 

Nemo scit, quantis tum mSlis pressus sim ; No one knows with 
what great troubles I was then pressed. 

Nemo scit, quantis tum malis pressus sis ; No one knows with 
what great troubles you were then pressed ; &c. 

6 
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677' tgfrg ■ e ct. 
Si pressas sim^ cedam ; ff I were pressed, I skoM gwe umi^ 
Si pressus sis, cedas ; If you were pressed, you would give way ; kc* 

C78. had been ed, , 

Palleo, tanquam Sb urso pressus sim ; IlooJc pate, as \f I had been 
pressed by a bear, 

Palles, tanquam ab orao pressus sis ; You look pale, 4a if you had 
been pressed by a bear ; &c. 

679. should, would he ed. 

NequTquam pressus sim, I should be pressed to no purpose. 
Nequiquam pressus sis. You would be pretsed to no purpose ; &c. 

680. As a Future-perfect, translated by an English present. 

Scit me, si mSlo pressus sim, tamen incoliimem evasuruni ; JJf 
Hmowe that if I am pressed by trouble, still I shall tome out unhurt. 

Scit te, si malo pressus sis, tamen inculumem evasunira; He 

JcnoH's that if you are pressed by trouble, still you will come out un^ 

hurt; &c. 

681. Past.-perf. 

had been ed. 

Nesciebat, quam grSviter pressus essem'; He knew not how 
heavily I had been pressed. 

Nesciebat, quam graviter pressus esses ; He knew not how heavily 
you had been pressed ; &c. 

682. should, would have been ed. 

Nequiquam pressus essem, I should have been pressed to no purpose. 

Nequiquam pressus esses. You would have been pressed to no pur^ 
pose-f &c. 

683. As a Future-perf. translated by were ed. 

Sciebat me, si malo pressus essem, tSmen nunquam cessurum ; 
He knew that if I were pressed by trouble, still I should never yield. 

Sciebat te, si malo pressus esses, tamen nunquam cessurum ; He 
knew that if you were pressed by trouble, still you would never yield; &c. 

684. Infinitive Impzrfect. Premi, to be pressed. 

Infinitive Perfect. Pressiis esse, to have been pressed. 

Participle Imperfect. Premendo, being pressed, orio be pressed. 

Participle Perfect. Presso, pressed. 
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^5. CONJUGATION OF A DEPONENT VERB. 

C. F. Sequ, follow. 

Principal parU, sequi, eeqa, eecuto. 

Indicative Mood. 

686« Present. SSquSr, I follow % 9>^^^t^, you follow; B^quitiir,^ 

follows , S^qvLim\xr, we follow i B^qmaum, you follow ; sSquuntur*, 

they follow, 

687. Past. Sequeh^T, I wa9 following ; sequehariat you were fol^ 
lounng ; sSquebatur> he w<u following, S^quebamiir, we werefoUow^ 
ing; B)^qu.ebsiimm,youwere following; a<^q\iebsLntur, they were following. 

688. Future, SgquSr, I shall follow ; sequins, or sSquerS, you 
tviU follow ; sSquetiir, he will follow. Sequemiir, we shall follow ; 
sSquemim, you will follow ; sequentur, they will follow. 

689. Pres.-perf. Secutusf sum, I have folio wed I ; secutiis ^s, 
you have followed ; sScutus est, he has followed, Secuti § siimus, we 
have followed ; sScutI estis, you have followed ; secutT sunt, they have 
followed. 

690. Past-perf. SScutusf ^ram||, 7Aarf/oZ?o?^e(i; s^cutiis^ras,yott 
had followed; sScutiis ^rSt, he had followed. Secuti § ^ramtis, we had 
followed ; secuti Gratis, you had followed ; secuti ^rant, they had 
followed. 

691. Fut.-perf. SScutttsf eroif, I shall have followed ; s^cutus 
^m, you will have followed ; secutus er It, he will have followed. 
SScuti§ Srimiisi we shall have followed ; secuti iritis, you wiU ha/V9 
followed; secuti ^runt, they will have followed. 

692. Jussive. S^qu^r^, follow ; e^qmmini, follow. 

693. Imjpsilativb. S^mt6r, thou $halt foUow ; seqnWlk, he shaU 
follow. S^uimtnor, ye shall follow ; s^cuotor, they shall follow, 

694. Subjunctive Mood **. 

PresenL S^u^, s^quaris^ or square, s^quatilr ; s^uimur, s^- 
quamtni^ s^uantilr. 

* Tbe forms s^quontur and e^uatur also oceur. 

t Secutiis, -S, -urn, according to the gender of the nominative. 

$ Or as an aorist, I followed f &c. Also secutus fui, &c. 

§ Secuti, -ae, -&, according the gender of the nominative. 

II Or fueram, &c. ^ Or fuero, &c. 

** For the English translation, see the mode of translating scriba-m, &c. 

§§ 594-624 ; and observe that Deponent verbs are translated by English 

active verbs. 

o2 
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695. Past. S8qu8rSr, s^u^rerfs or s^u^rer^, s^uSretiir ; 8^ 
qu^remilr, sSqa^remtni, sSqa^rentiir. 

696. Pres.-perf. SScutus sim^, sScutus sis, s^cutus sYt; s^uti 
sTmus, secuti sitis, secuti sint. 

697- Past-perf. SScutfis essemf, s^utus esses, sScutiis essSt; 
s^uti essemus, sScutl essetts, sScuti essent. 

698. Infinitive. Sequi. 
Infinitive Perfect. S^cutils essS. 
Participle Imperfect. Sequent or s^uenti. 
Participle and Gerund. Sequendo. 
Participle Perfect. SScuto. 

699. Conjugation of an Impersonal Verb : — 

C. F. Plu, rain. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present. Plutt, it rains. 

Past. PluebSt, it was raining. 

Future. PluSt, it will rain. 

Pres.-perf. Pluvit, it has rained, or 

As an aorist. Pluvtt, it rained. 

Past-perf. PluverSt, it had rained. 

Fut.-perf. PliivSrit, it will have rained, &c. &c. 

700. Conjugation^ in part, of an Impersonal Verb of the feelings. 

(See § 393.) 

C. F. Pude, shame. 

Indicative Mood. 
Pres. Pudet me ignaviae, I am ashamed of my cowardice. 

Pudet te ignaviae. You are ashamed of your cowardice, 
Pudet eum ignaviae. He is asJiamed of his cowardice. 

Pudet nos ignaviae. We are ashamed of our cowardice. 
Pudet vos ignaviae. You are ashamed of your cowardice. 
Pudet eos ignaviae. They are ashamed of their cowardice. 

Past. Pudebat me ignaviae, I was ashamed of my cowardice. 

Pudebat te ignaviae. You were ashamed of your cowardice, &c. 

Fut. Pudebit me ignaviae, / shall he ashamed of my cowardice. 

Pudebit te ignaviae. You willbe ashamed of your cowardice, &c. 

* Or fuerim, &c. t Or fuisscm, &c. 
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701. Conjugation, in part^ of a Passive Impersonal Verb :— 
C. F. resist, stand against, make opposition, oppose, 

Indicativb Mood. 
Present, 
RSsistitur mihT, Opposition is made to me, or / am opposed, 
Resistitur tibr. Opposition is made to you, or you are opposed. 
Resistitar el. Opposition is made to him, or he is opposed, 
Resistitur nobis. Opposition is made to us, or we are opposed, 
Resistitur vobis. Opposition is made to you, or you are opposed, 
Resistitur els. Opposition is made to them, or they are opposed. 
Past. Resistebatur mihi. Opposition was made to me, or I wot 

opposed *. 

Resistebatur tibi. Opposition was made to you, or you were op" 

posed, &c. 

Future. Resistetur mihi. Opposition will be made to me, or I 

shall be opposed. 

Resistetur tibi. Opposition will be made to you, or you will be op- 
posed, &c. 

Pr€!S.-perf. Restitum mihi est. Opposition has been made to me, 

or I have been opposed \. 

Restitum tibi est. Opposition has been made to you, or you have 

been opposed, &c. 

Past-perf. Restitum mihi erat, Opposition had been made to me, 

or / had been opposed. 

Restitum tibi erat. Opposition had been made to you, or you had 

been opposed, &c. 

702. Conjugation, in part, of the participle in turo, with the 
verbs ^s and fu, in the sense of intention or destiny. 

Indicative Mood. 

With the present of 2s ; intend to . 

Nihil acturus sum, / intend to do nothing. 
Nihil acturus ^s. You intend to do nothing, &c. 

am destined to . 

Quid tJmeam, si beatus futurus sum ? What am I to fear, if I qm 
destined to be happy ? 

■* i. e. AH this time or for a time. This tense must not be confounded 
with the aorist. 
t Or as an aorist, Opposition was made to me, &c. 
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Quid timeas, ti beatus futarus fe ? What art ytm to fear, \f you 
are destined to be happy ? &c. 

703. With the Ptat of J^s ; intended to . 

Nihil actunis ^ram^ / intended to do nothing. 
Nihil actarus Sras^ You intended to do nothing, &c. 

was destined to . 

Quid timerem, si beatus futurus eram ? What vxu I to fear, \fl 
was destined to he happy f 

Quid tuneres, si beatus futurus &raa ? What were you to fear, if 
you were destined to be happy ? &c. 

704. With the Future of ?s j shall be going to , 

Demonstrabo, quae dictiiriis ^ro, magnS essS ; I will point out 

that what I am going* to say, is important. 

Demon strabis, quae dicturus Sns, magna esse ; Tou will point 

out that what you are going to say, is important, &c. 

705. With the Perf. of fu ; intended to , and should have done 

90, if ■. 

Beditos^ occisurus ful ; ^f they had been given up, I should have 
JdUed them, 

DeditoSj occisurus fuisti ; If they had been given up, you would 
have killed them, &c. 

was destined to , and should have done so, \f . 

Nisi r^vertissem, intSritiirus fui ; ff I had not turned back, 1 should 
have perished. 

Nisi revertisses, interiturus fuisti ; If you had not turned back, 
you would have perished, &c. 

706. With the Past-perf. of fu ; had intended to , and would 

have done so, \f . 

Quam vim latro mihi fuerat illaturus, in ipanm converti; TTie 
violence, which the robber had intended to direct against me, I turned 
against himself, 

Quam vim latro tibi fuerat illaturus, in ipsum convertitti ; T%e 

* Here the English incorrectly uses the present fai the sense of a 
future. 
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violence, which the vobber had intended to direct against you, you 
immed againU himae^f, &c. 

707. Subjunctive Mood. 
With the Pres. of es ; intend to . 



Scribam, quid acturus sim ; I unll write word, what I intend to do. 
Scribes^ quid acturua sId; You wiU write word^ what you inti&adto 
do, &c. 

am destihed to . 

Nescio quando sim mSrituruSj I know not when I am to die. 
Nescis quando sis moriturus. You know not when you are to die, &c» 

7O8. With the Past of ^sy intended to » 

Scrips! quid acturus essem, I wrote word what I intended to do, 
Scripsisti quid acturus esses. You wrote word what you intended 
to do, &c. 

was destined to — . 

Nesciebam quando essem morituriis, IJcnewnofwhenlwaato^die, 
Nesciebas quando esses moriturus. You knew not when you were 
to die, &c. 

709. With the Perf. of fu ; intended to, and should have chne so, 

if — . 

Quis diibitat, quin deditos occYsums- fu^rim ? Who doubts hut that, 
^they \ad been given up, I should have killed them f 

Quis dubitat, quin deditos occisurus fuerT's ? Who doubts hut thait, 
if they had been given up, you would have killed them f &c. 

■ was destined to, and should have done so, if — . 

Sgquitur ut nisi rSvertissem, interitiirus fuSrim ; It follows, tha 
\f I had not turned back, I should have perished, 

Siequitur ut nisi reyertisses, interiturus fuerrs ; It follows, that if 
you had not turned back, you would have perished, &c. 

710. With the Infinitive of 2s ; intend to . 

Scio* eum mhH acturum esse; I know* that he intends* to do 
nothing, 

♦ AAer s past tense, as sciebam, Iknewy the infinitiTe would be trans- 
lated by intended or, were destined, (See next example.) 
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is destined to - 



Scio omnes homines mSrlturos essS, / know thai aU men art 
destined to die, 

711. With the Perf.-inf. of fa ; intended to , and should have 

done so, \f . 

FamS est me dedJtSs occisurum fuissS ; There is a report, that if 
they had been given up, I should have killed them, 

was destined to , and should have done so, if • 

Certum est me nisi r^vertissem, intgrftunim fuissS ; It is certain, 
that if I had not turned hack, I should have perished. 

712. Translation of the participle in endo, when used with the 
verb Ss and fu, in the sense of duty or necessity : 

Indicative Mood. 
With the Pres. of es : 
Mihi omni^ uno tempSrS sunt SgendS^ / have everything to do at once, 

713. With the Past of gs : 

Mihi omnia uno tempore Srant agenda, / hcfd everything to do at once, 

714. With the Fut. of ^s : 

Mihi omnia uno tempore ^runt agenda, I shall have everything to 
do at once. 

715. With the Pres.-perf. of fu : 

Nisi firmata extrema agminis fuissent, ingens clades accipiendS 
fuit ; If tJie rear of the line of march had not been strengthened, a 
tremendous blow must have been received. 

A'b Alexam^no fuit habenda oratio. The speech was to have been 
made by Alexamenus (but as he is now dead), &c. 

716. With the Past-perf. of fu : 

Ab Alexameno fuSrSt habenda oratio ; The speech was to have been 
made by Alexamenus (but as he was then dead), &c. 

717. Subjunctive Mood. 
With the Pres. of ?s : 

Nescio quid sit nobis Sgendum, I know not what we ought to do, 
718. With the Past of gs : 

Nesciebam quid esset nobis agendum, I knew not what we ought 
to do. 
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719. With the Pres.-perf, of fu : 

Hoc haud dfibium fecit quin nisi.firmata extrema agminis fuissent, 
ingens clades accipiendS fuSrit ; This made it certain, that \f tltfi rear 
of the line of inarch had not been strengthened, a tremendous blow must 
have been received, 

720. Infinitive Mood. 

With Imperf. of ^s : 

Sentit differendum esse in aestatem bellum ; He feels that the war 
must be put off to the summer, 

721. With the Perf. of fu : 

Hoc scio, nisi revertisset, in illo ei conclavi cubandum fuissS ; 
T%is I know, that if he had not turned bacJc, he would have had to 
sleep in that chamber, 

722. SOME IRREGULAR AND DEFECTIVE VERBS CON- 

JUGATED. 

E^s, be. 

Indicative Mood. 



Present, 
S. sum, lam, 
&*, you are, 
est, he is. 

P, siimiis, we are, 
estis, you are, 
sunt, tfiey are. 
Jussive. S, Es. 



Past. 

S. ^ram, I was, 

Sras, you were, 

erSt, he was. 

P, ^rainiis, we were, 

eratis, you were, 

Srant, they were. 



Future, 
S, ero'', / shall be. 
eris, you unll be, 
2rit, he will be, 

P, ^rimiis, we shall be. 
iritis, you tvill be. 
erunt, t?iey unll be 



P, Estg. 
Imperative. S, Esto^, esto^. P. Estote^, sunto". 

Subjunctive. 
Present. S. Sim, sis, sit. P, Simus, sitis, sint. 
Past. S, Essem, esses, essSt. P, Essemiis, essetis, essent. 
Infinitive. Esse. 

723. There is no participle of the simple verb, but the compounds 
with prae and Sb have praesenti, absenti, formed from prae-es-enti, 
ab-es-enti. 

724. Those parts of this verb which begin with es are also used 
in the sense of eat ; at any rate the following occur : — 

* This word is long in Plautus, Miles, iii. 1, 30, which agrees with the 
Greek form eJs, 

a5 
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Ind. Pres. Est. Jussive. ?8*, ettg. ImperfttiT«. Est^. Subj. 
Essem, esses, &c. Infin. EssS. Sapines, esurn and esn. Ffeirt. 
isuro* Also in the passive esiiir and the peifect-part. iso« 

726. Fu, he. 

The imperfect tenses of this verb in the IndicatiTe arc obsolete. 

Indicative. Pres.-perf. Have been, or was, S. Fui, fuistii 
fult. P. fulmus, fuistis, fuerunt, or fuerS. 

Past-perf. Had been. S, FuSram, fuSras, fuSrSt. P. Fu^ramus, 
fueratis, fuerant. 

Fut.-perf. Shall have been. S, FuSro^, fuSrrs, ftiSrrt. P, 
fuSrT'mus, fu^rrtTs, fu?rint. 

Jussive and Imperative. Not in use. 

Subjunctive. Pres.-Imperff. .S*. Fuam, fuas, fuSt. P. Fua- 
m^3, fuatis, fuant. 

Past-Imperf. S. FSrem, fSres, {61^. P. FSremiis, f^retis, fSrent. 

Pres.-perf. S. Fuerim, fuSrrs, fiierit. P. FuSrrmiis, fuSrrtis, 
fuerint. 

Past-perf. S. Fuissem, fuisses, fuisset. P. Fuissemiis^ fuisse- 
tis, fuissent. 

Infinitive-Imperf. Forg (used as a future, toill be). Perf. FttissS. 

Participle Future. Futuro. 

726. This verb, fu, supplies the perfect tenses which are wanting 
in the verb H, be. 

727* -E^s and fu compounded with pro or prod, be profitable. 

Indicative. Pres. S. Prosum, prodSs, prodest. P. Prosiimus, 
prodestts, prosunt. 

Past. S. Proderam, proderas, &c. Fut. S. ProdSro*, prod2ns,&c. 

Pres.-perf. Profui, &c. Past-perf. ProfuSram, &c. Fut.-perf. 
ProfuSro^ &c. 

Jussive and Imperative. Probably not in use. 

Subjunctive. Pres. Prosim, &c. Past. Prodessem, &c. 

Pres.-perf. Profuerim, &c. Past-perf. Profuissem, &c. 

Infinitive-Imperf. Prodesse. Perf. Profuisse. 

* The quantity is not proved by the authority of any poet, but in- 
ferred from the statements of the grammarians Friscian, ix. 1, II, and 
Servius ad Aen. Y. 785. 

t These forms are obsolete. 



Participle- Fut. Profiituro. 

ftS. E^8 or fa, compounded with tLe adjecti^ p5tarp5tt, he able, 

IiTBrcATiTK. Pres. S, Possum, p5t^ potest. P. Poss^us, 
pStestas, possunt. 

Past. 8. P^Sram, pi^t^ras, pi^tSrSt. P. H$tSramus, pbtSratis^ 
pSt^rant. 

Fdt. S. PagrS*, p5t&i8, pStgrft. P. P»tgrfmiis, p»tgritis, p^- 
terunt. 

Pres.-perf. P8tui, pStuisti, &c. Past-perf. p^tuSram, &c. 

Fiit.-pcrf. S. PStugr?-, piStagrrs, potu^rft. P. PtttugrTmiis, 
pStu^rTtifs, pi$tiigrint. 

Jussive and Imperative. Not in use. 

Subjunctive. Pres. Possim, possis, &c. Past. Possem, pos- 
ses, &c. 

Pres.-perf. S, P8tuSrim, potu^r^s, pbtuSrift. P. Piku^rTmite, 
pCtnSrrtis, p5tuSrint. 

Past-perf. Potuissem, pStuisses, &c. 

Infinitive- Imperf. PossS. Perf. PStuiss^. 

Participle. P8tenti*. 

729. FSr, bring, used in the imperfect tenses only (see § 546) : 
IwDiCATiyB. Pres. S, F?ro, fers, fert. P. F^rim^, fertis, fSrunt. 
Past-imp. FSrebam, &c. Fut. FSram, &c. 

Jussive. FSr, fertS. Iraperat. Ferto*, ferto", fertot^, feruntS^. 
Subjunctive. Pres. F^ram, &lc. Past. Ferrem, &c. 
Infinitive. FerrS. Part. FSrenti. Gerund. FSrendo. 
The passive is regular except in the indie, pres. ferns, fertiir ; the 
imperative fert6r ; and the infin. ferrl. 

730. Inqu or in qui, say : 

Ind. Pres. Inquam, inquis, inquit, inqulfmu?, inquiunt. 

Past-imp. inquiebSt, — inquiebant. 

Future inquies, inqui^t. 

Aorist. Inquii, inquistl. 

Jussive. InquS. Imperative. Inquito. 

731. C2d, give, tell, only used in the jussive. 
S. C^5, give (me), tell (me). 

P. Cede, give (we), tell (me), 

* This is used rather as an a4iectiye than as a participle. 
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732. Da, put or give : 

Indicative. Pres. S. Do", das, dat. P, DSmiis, dStis, dant. 

Past-imp. Dabam, &c. Fut. Dabo, &c. Pres.-perf. D^, &c. 
Past-perf. D^d^ram, &c. Fut.-perf. d^dSr^, &c. 

Jussive. Da, dSt2. Imperat. DSto*, dStoT, dStot8, danto**. 

Subjunctive. Pres. S. Dem. des, det. P. Demus, detifs, 
dent. Past-imperf. DSrem, &c. Pres.-perf. D^dSrim, &c. Past- 
perf. D^dissem, &c. 

Infinitive- Imperf. Dar8. Perf. DSdissS. 

Part.-Imperf. Danti. Part. Fut. D^turo. Gerund. Dando. 

The Subj. Pres. has also an old form, duim, duls, &c., from a 
crude form, du. 

733. V5l or v^l, wish : 

Indicative. Pres. S. VSlo^, vis, volt or vult. P. V5Iumus, 
voltlfs or vultis, v81unt. 

Past-imp. VSlebam, &c. Fut. V81am, v81es, &c. Pres.-perf. 
ViJlui, &c. Past-perf. V51ueram, &c. Fut.-perf. VoluSro', &c. 

Jussive and Imperat. Not in use. 

Subjunctive. Pres. S. Velim, vSlIs, v^lit. P, Velimiis, vSUtis, 
vSlint. 

Past. Vellem, velles, &c. Pres.-perf. Voluerim, &c. Past-perf. 
VJJluissem, &c. 

Infinitive Imperf. VellS. Perf. VSluissS. 

Part.- Imperf. Volenti. Gerund. V81endo. 

734. NSvSl or nol, be unwilling, a compound of ne or non and v51: 
Indicative. Pres. S, Nolo', nevis* or nonvls, nSvolt* or 

nonvoltf. P, Noliimiis, nevoltis* or nonvoltist, nolunt. 

Past.-imp. Nolebam, &c. Fut. Nolam, noles, &c. Pres.-perf. 
Nolui, &c. Past-perf. NoluSram, &c. Fut-perf. NoluSriT, &c. 

Jussive. Noli, nolite. Imperative. Nolito", nolitotS. 

Subjunctive. Pres. Nolim, nolis, &c. Past. Nollem, &c. 
Pres.-perf. NoluSrim, &c. Fut.-perf. Noluissem, &c. 

Infinitive Imperf. Nolle. Perf. Noluiss^. 

Part.-Imperf. Nolenti. Gerund. Nolendo. 

735. Mav51 or mal, prefer, a compound of magS aud v51 : 

• The forms with ne are found in the older writers, 
t Or nonvult flfwf nonvnltis. 
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Indicative. Pres. S, Mav81o"* of malo", mavis, mavoltf. P. Ma- 
liimiis, mavojtitst, mav81unt* or malant. 

Past-imp. Malebam, &c. Fut. Mav51am* or malam, &c. 
Pres.-perf. Malui, &c. Past-perf. Malueram, &c. Fut.-perf. Ma- 
In&cr, &c. 

Jussive and Imperat. Not in use. 

Subjunctive. Pres. MavSlim* or malim, mails, &c. Past. Ma- 
vellem* or mallem, &c. 

Pres.-perf. MaluSrim, &c. Past-perf. Maluissem. 

Infinitive Imperf. MavellS * or mallS. Perf. Maluiss^. 

736. Fi, become, used in the imperfect tenses as a passive of fSci, 
make (see § 534) : 

Indicative. Pres. S, Flo', fis, fit. P, , , flunt. 

Past- imp. Flebam, &c. Fut. Fiam, fies, &c. 

Jussive. Fi, fite. 

Imperat. Not in use. 

Subjunctive. Pres. Fiam, &c. Past. Fi^erem, &c. 

Infinitive. Fr^rl. 

737. I, 90 : 

Indicative. Pres. *S». Eo'', is, it. Tmiis, itis, eunt. 

Past-imp. rbam, &c. Fut. rbo", ibis, &c. Pres.-perf. Fvi or ii, 
&c. Past-perf. Fv^ram or ieram, &c. Fut.-perf. rvSro" or i^ro^,&c. 

Jussive. I", its. 

Imperat. Tto', ito*, itotS, eunto'. 

Subjunctive. Pres. £am, eas, &c. Past. I'rem, &c. Pres.-perf. 
I'vSrim or iSrim, &c. Past-perf. I'vissera, or ussem, or issem, &c. 

Infinitive Imperf. FrS. Perf. TvissS, ussS or issS. 

Part. Imperf. lenti. N, lens. A, Euntem. G. Euntts, &c. 

Fkxt, Fut. rturo. Gerund. Eundo. 

The passive is used impersonally. Indie. Ftur, ibatiir, ibitur, 
Ytum est,&c. Subj. Eatiir, Iretiir, itum sit, &c. Infin. Tri, itum essS. 

738. Qui, be able, and nequi, be unable, are conjugated as i, go, 

739. Ai, affirm, say, is seldom used except in the following forms : 
Ind. Pres. Aio, ais, ait; , , aiunt. 

Ind. Past. Aiebam or aibam, aiebas, &c. 

* The forms mav61o, &c. are found in the older writers, 
t Or mavult am^ mavultis. 
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740. DERIVATION, &c., OF VERBS. 

It has been stated that many substantives and adjectives in a and 
o are used as verbs in a (§ 522.) ; that some substantives in u are 
used as verbs in u (§ 526.) ; that some substantives and adjectives 
in i are used as verbs in i (§ 528.). 

741. It has been stated (§ 224.) that some adjectives have a crude 
form in i as well as that in o or a. Similarly some adjectives in o 
or a coexist with verbs in i ; and some adjectives in i coexist with 
verbs in a. Thus there is 

An adj. insano, mad, and a verb insani, be mad. 
An adj. largo^ bountiful, and a verb largi (r.)> lavish. 
An adj. celeri, quick, and a verb celera, quicken. 
An adj. l^vi, light, and a verb l^va, lift. 
An adj. levi, smooth, and a verb levo., polish. 

742. As so large a number of substantives and adjectives ended 
in o or a, and these led to verbs in a, the consequence was, that 
there was a tendency to introduce an a in all such secondary verbs, 
even when the substantive or adjective ended in a consonant. Thus 
there is 

A subst. nom^n, name, and a verb nomYna, name, 

A subst. laud, praise, and a verb lauda, praise, 

A subst. (5nes*, load, and a verb Snera, load. 

A subst. robSr, strength, and a verb robbra, strengthen, 

A subst. exul, an exile, and a verb exilla, be an exile. 

An adj. memor, mindful, and a verb meraSra, mention. 

An adj. exoss, boneless, and a verb exossa, bone. 

An adj. praecip or praecipit, headforemost, and a verb praectp^ta, 
send headforemost, 

A few compound verbs take a final a although the simple verb 
ends in a consonant ; as. 

From stern, strew, consterna, throw into alarm and disorder, 

* Verbs formed in this way from nouns in Ss, 8s, &c. are very mime- 
reus ; as, pignSra, venSra (r.), frlgSra, tempera, volnSra, genera, gl5mSray 
modSra, &c. The neuter noun mod^s is obsolete, it is true, but its existence 
is proved by. the adj. modesto. Ramshorn erroneously considers era as a 
verbal suffix, and even quotes as an example vocif Sra (r.)» 
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Ffom due, lead, edfica, irmg up^ 
From spem Odck), despise, asperna (r,), 8pwr%*. 
Some verbs in a from sabstantives signify to supply witb the 
thing which the substantive denotes f. Thus there is 
A subst. tSbiila, plank, and a verb cont^biila, cover with plonks, 
A subst. tigno (n«), beam, and a verb contigna, famish with beams. 
A subst. calceo^ shoe, and a verb calcea,, shoe, 

743. Such verbs are often found only as perfect participkt in to : 
thus 

From barba, beard, barbato, bearded. 
From 8culo, eye, ociilato, provided with eyes. 
From auri, ear, aurito, provided with ears. 
From comu, horn, cornuto, homed. 
From aes, bronze, aerato, armed with bronze. 
From dent or denti, tooth, dentato, armed toith teeth. 
From cord, heart, bSnS cordato, good-hearted, i.e. in the Roman 
Bense of the phrase, clever. 

744. Certain reflective verbs from substantives also signify to 
provide oneself with what the substantive deDotes> The verbs in 
question belong to military phraseology: 

From ^ua, water, aqua (v.), fetch water. 

From frumento (n.), com, frumenta {v.), fetch com, forage. 

From pabttlo {n.), fodder, pabiila (r.), fetch fodder, forage. 

From materia, timber, materia (r.), fetch timber. 

From ]i^o, firewood, ligna (r.), fetch firewood. 

* To this class some would perhaps refer such verbs as the following, 
which however are more probably formed directly from compounded 
nouns : — 

Remtga, row, from rSmtg, rower; and that from remo (m.), oar, and 
Sg, put in motion. 

Yelifica (r.), make sail, from vellflco, making sail; and that from vek> 
(jo.), saU, and f&c, make. 

YocIfSra (r.), raise one*8 voice, from an obsolete adj. vocifSro, raising 
tie voice ; and that from voc, voice, and f Sr, raise. 

0*'p!tiila (r.), bring help, from an obsolete adj. opittklo, bringing he^; 
and that from op, kelp, and toll, bring. 

t The English language agrees in this use of substantives as verbs. 
Thus we use the phrases, to shoe a horse, to water a horse, to horse a 
coach. 
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745. Verbs called freqaentative, and ihey are very numerous, are 
formed by adding the suffix Kta to the simple verb ; as, 

A'g, put in motion, ^ita, put infrequent motion, 

Quaer, seek, quaerita, seek perseveringly. 

Clama, cry out, clamita, keep crying out, 

Mlna (r.)> threaten, minita (r.), keep threatening. 

Flu, Jlow, fluita, keepfiovoing,' 

Sequ {r.), follow, secta (r.), he in the habit of following,* 

746. As this suffix, ita> is very similar to ito, the suffix of perfect 
participles, similar contractions and alterations commonly take 
place; thus, 

Merg, sink, has a participle, merso, and a frequentative, mersaf. 
Trah, draw, has a participle, tracto, and a frequentative, tracta. 
Pell, drive, has a participle, pulso, and a frequentative, pulsaf. 
747* Some frequentatives are formed by the suffix tita, as from 
scrib, write, scriptita ; from ISg, read, lectita ; from viv, live, victita. 

748. Many frequentatives have superseded the simple verb : thus 
gus-ta, taste, was formed from an obsolete verb, gus, taste, virhich 
is also the root of the substantive gus-tu, taste ; imita (r.)} copy, 
was formed from an obsolete verb, ima (r.), which is also the root of 
the substantive ima-gon, picture ; potare, drink to excess, was formed 
from an obsolete verb, po, drink, which is also the root of the paiticiple 
poto, drunk, and of the substantive po.culo (n.), drinking-cup, 

749. A few verbs form their frequentatives with the suffix lea, as 
f 8d, dig, f odica, keep digging ; veil, pluck, vellica, keep plucking. 

750. A few verbs, called diminutives, are formed with a suffix, 
ilia or tilla : as f 5ve, warm ; f 5cilla, cherish : scrib, write ; conscri- 
billa, scribble, scribble over : sorbe, suck ; sorbilla, suck a drop or 
two : can, sing ; cantilla, warble, Ventila, fan, from the subst. 
vento, wind, and ustula, singe, from the verb us or ur, bum, are also 
diminutives X, 

* The so-called frequentatives in cina (r.), as sermo-cina (r.), converse; 
patro-clna (r.), act the patron; vatl-clna (r.), act the prophet, are proba- 
bly formed upon the same principle from the verb c&n, sing, just as mSdIt& 
is at one time applied to music, at another to any repeated act. 

t But the frequentatives merta, pulta, aie used by. the old writers. 

t Ramshom erroneously treats as diminutives extila, jSctila (r.), 6pl- 

'tiila (r.), vlgUa, strangiila ; the last of which is probably formed from an 

obsolete subst. strangiila, a halter, corresponding to the Greek arpayyaXti* 
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751. A few imitative verbs are formed from nouns, with a sufBx 
in issa ; as, from plit^r, father, piTtrissa, take after one's father ; 
irom Graeco, a Greek, Graecissa, be in the Greek fashion*. 

752. Inceptive verbs are formed from verbs, substantives and 
adjectives, with the suffix escf or isc : as. 

From ferv, boil, ferv-esc or ferv-isc, begin to boil. 
From s^n, an old man, sen-esc, grow oldm 
From liic, light, lucisc or lucesc, get light. 
If the substantive or adjective end in o or a the e of esc is omitted, 
and the vowel a prevails ; as from 
Puero, a bog, rS-puera-sc, become a boy again. 
Inte'gero or -a, whole, rSd-inte^gra-sc, become whole again. 

753. But there are exceptions both ways, those verbs taking an 
a which are not entitled to it, and those which should have it, 
dropping it ; as. 

From maturo or -a, ripe, maturesc, ripen. 
From vStSs, old, vStSrasc, become old, 

754. The suffix ess is added to a few verbs in i without any 
marked change of meaning. Thus, 

From cSpi, take, is formed c^pess, take. 
From (lacij) draw, ■ lacess, provoke. 
Froia (jBLT-ci) call to one, arcess, send for §. 

755. A few verbs, called desiderative, are formed from verbs with 
a suffix tiiri, which is liable to the same .changes as the participial 

, suffix to. Thus, 

From ^m, buy, emptiiri, desire to buy. 

From ^d, eat, esiiri, be hungry. 

From par or pSri, bring forth, parturi, desire to bring forth, be in 
labour. 

766. Compounds of fSc or fSci and fi are made with prefixes 
commonly supposed to be verbs : as, 

* These verbs are formed after the Greek verbs in i$ : as, Mtidi^-eiv. 
Indeed the later Latin writers use the z instead .of ss, and write patriz-are. 

t In Greek, eo-jc. 

t Obsolete. 

§ P^tess, seek, is formed in this way from the obsolete form p^ti, seek, 
which is also the root of petiv, p^tlto, p^titor. 
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From t^pe, be warm, tJ^pi'fac* or tSp^iSci^ make watm; tSp€'fi, 
deeome warm. 

From Iique, meit, liqu^fiU: or IkpaueUid, wmeU, cauee to Mcif ; 
IXque'fi, melt, become melted, 

757. The compound verbs formed by prefixed prepoatioiui mes 
very numerous. (See pr^rasitions in the Syntax.) 

758. The verbs so compounded often undergo certain changes of 
the vowel. Thus^ a frequently becomes I before one conaonaiit, e 
before two consonants. Thus, 

From statu^ set up, is formed constitn, eeiaUM, 

From cad, fall, occid» eei or die,. 

From s^li, letqt,. insili, leap Mpoti. 

From cap or c^pi, take,. ■ ■ ■ accip or acdpi, receive ; and 

accepto^ receuied. 
From jac or jaci, throw, conic or conicif'* huHi and 

conjecto> kmrled,. 
But the compounds of cSve, beware ; mSne, wait ; trab, draw ; 
&na, love, remain unaltered. 

759. Again, ^ generally becomes i before a single consonant : as. 
From sSde, sit, asside, sit near. 

From r?g, make straight, dirig, guide. 
From tene, keep, abstine, keep away. 

Bat the compounds of pSt, go or MeXr ; tSg, eooer; ti^r, rvk; ger, 
wear or carry, remain unaltered. 

760. The diphthong ae becomes 1, and au becomes ooru. Thns, 
From caed, cut, occid, kill. 

From laed, strike, illid, dash against. 

From quaer, seek, exquir, seek out. 

From claud or clud, shut, reclud, open. 

From plaud, clap (the hands), explod, drive off (by eXappmg: the 
hands I), 

But the compounds of haere, stick, retain the diphthong. Generally 
for the changes in compound verbs see §§ 533 and the following. 

* In these words the vowel e before f is seldom long except in the older 
poets, 
t Commonly spelt, conjic or conjicL 
X Corresponding in effect to the English hooting qf, AiMts^ off. 
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761. A few compound verbs are formed with a prefixed particle : 
thus. 

From ne, not, and sd, know ; nescio, Jcntno not. 
From ne, not, and qui, be able ; nSqui, be unable, ' 
From ne, noi, and t51, wuA ; nSv51 w nol, be tmwiUmff, 
From mSV&, ill, and die, $peak ; m^l^dic, abuse. 
From benS, wrJZ, and fSc, c^ ; bSnSfSc, do a kmdnes9. 
From mSgS, more, and v8I, lowA ; mav81 or mal, prtfer^ 
From si&t, enough, and Sg, (io ; sSt^g, Aove emm^A ^o do. 

762. The negatiTe !n appears never to be prefixed to verbs*, ex- 
oept to the perfect participles in to, and even then the compound 
jMurticipIe becomes an adjective : 

Docto, taught ; indocto, unlearned. 
Loto, washed; illota, unwashed. 

763. Many of these participles with in prefixed are to be tram^ 
lated by M/ to fo ed. 

A», victo, conquered ; invicto, invtneible. 
menso, measured; immenso, immeasurable. 
penso, weiffhed ; impenso, too enormous to be weighed. 

764. PARTICLES. 

This term includes those secondary parts of speech whidi have 
little or no variety of form, and are called adverbs, prepositions, 
conjunctions and interjections. 

765. It is not always possible to draw the line between these, as 
the same word may be at one time an adverb, at another a prepo- 
sition ; or again at one time an adverb, at another a conjunction. 
Thus,, ants, before or formerly, maybe either adverb or preposition ; 
Imd simiil, ai the satne time or as soon as, may be either an advecb 
or conjunction. 

766. A large number of the particles must be treated individually 
to show their origin. In a grammar, however, it is out of place to- 
do more than exhibit those suffixes which apply to whole classes. 

* Hence it is probably an error to derive ignese, pardotif from In, notf 
aid goose, taJIse eognizance. The In is more probably the pvepositioii. 
Compare the Greek avyyivmmcf pardon* 
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707. ADVERBS. 

Adverbs are formed, in Latin, from adjectives and substantives, 
including pronouns, and also from verbs. 

768. From adjectives in o or a are commonly formed adverbs in 
e : as, from the adjective lato or -a, mde, the adverb late, toideUf ; 
from the adjective pSriciiloso or -a, dangerous, the adverb p^ricii- 
lose, dangerously. 

769. From participles in o or a, used as adjectives, are formed in 
like manner adverbs in e : as, from docto, learned, the adverb docte, 
learnedly ; from omato, dressed, the adverb ornate, toiih ornament ; 
from doctissumo, most learned, the adverb doctissume, most learnedly, 

770. But m^lo, bad, and b5no (old form, beno) good, form their 
adverbs, male, ill, and b?n?, well, with ^. InfemS, below, and su- 
pern^, above, also occur with S. 

771. Some adjectives and participles in o or a form adverbs in o*.: 
as, from raro or -a, scattered, an adverb, raro, seldom ; from tuto or 
-a, safe, an adverb, tuto, scfely, 

772. But cito or -a, quick, forms its adverb cit8, quickly, with 6f, 

773. From adjectives and participles in i, or a consonant, are 
formed adverbs in iter or t^r : as. 

From molli, soft, the adverb moUitSr, softly. 

From celSri, swift, cSlSritSr, swtftly. 

From felic or fellci, fortunate, felicit^r, fortunately. 

From mem5r, mindful, mSmSriter, from memory, 

77^' If the adjective or participle end in t or ti, one t is omitted. 

Thus, from ^mant or amanti, loving, is formed the adverb ^ant&r, 

lovingly, 

77 5' As adjectives in o or a sometimes coexist with adjectives in 

i, so adverbs in iter or ter are sometimes found in connexion with 

adjectives in o or a : as, 

* In some cases this termination is the ablative of the noun ; in othox 
it probably corresponds to the Greek adverbs in ws, from adjectives of the 
same form. Thus, even in Greek, ovrws and oUrw, thtu ; a^vtas and 
&<}ivwt suddenly t coexist. 

t Vero, in truth ; sero, late ; postremo, at last, have always a long in 
the best writers. It is only in the late writers, such as Martial and Sta- 
tins, that these words are used vdth a short 0. 
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From duro or -a, hard, the adverbs dure and durit^r, severely. 
From largo or -a, bountiful, the adverb largitSr, bountifully*, 
77^' Many adjectives, particularly comparatives, use their neuter 

singular as an adverb. Thus, 
From fScili, easy, the adverb fScile, easily. 
From multo or -a, much, the adverb multum, much. 
From doctior, more learned, the adverb doctiiis, more learnedly f, 
777' From adjectives and substantives are formed adverbs in Iftiis 

ortiisj. Thus, 
The adj. antlquo, old, has an adverb an tiquitiis, /rom of old. 
The subst. caelo, heaven, has an adverb caelltiis, from heaven, 

778. A few adjectives form adverbs with a suffix p^r, denoting 
time : as, from novo or -a, new, nuper, lately. 

So also pSrump^r and paulispSr, for a little while ; tantispSr, so 
hug ;^ quantisp^r, 09 long as ; semper §, always, 

*778. The adverbs of numerals have already been given in § 252> 
last column. 

779. Adjectives and substantives form adverbs in tim with the 
sense of cne at a time or one by itself. Thus, from the adj. singillo 
or -a, one a time, the adverb singiilatim, one at a time ; from cSterva, 
horde, cStervatim, horde by horde ; from paulo (n.), little, paula- 
tim, little by little; from viro, man, viritim, man by man; from 
tribu, tribe, trYbutim, tribe by tribe ; from grSg, flock, gr^gatim, 
JlocJe by flock ; from grSdu, step, grSdatim, step by step\\, 

* Observe the same irregularity in the formation of the verb largi (n), 
lavish, Aliter, otherwisej like ^Itbi, elsewhere, is formed from the obsolete 
pronoun Ili, whence the nominatives SUs and &Ud. 

t The poets use adverbs of this form more freely than the prose writers, 
and even in the plural ; as Virgil, &cerb& tueus, crebr& f^rit. 

t This termination corresponds in meaning to the sufSx of the old 
Greek genitive 9ev ; as, ovpav69ev, from heaven. Indeed the forms also 
are identical, for the 9 must necessarily lose its aspirate in Latin, and the 
final syllable ev of the Greek woul4 be iis in Latin. Compare rvirrofiev, 
scxiblmiis. 

§ The first syllable of semper is probably the same root which is spoken 
of in the note to § 264, so that it would signify one unbroken time, 

II Compare the irregularities of paulatim, vlritim, gr^gatim, &c., with 
the irregularities in the formation of adjectives, §§227, 228, 229. This 
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780. From verbs also are formed adverbs ia tim : as. 
From sta> ttand ; statim, etmsUmthf ; st&tim, immedifUeiy, 
From prae, before, and sSr, pUce ; praesoiim, upedaUy. 
From caed, cut ; caesim*, by cutting. 

From pung, pierce ; punctira, hy piercing f, 

781. From substantives and verbs are formed a few adverbs in 
lis. Thus, 

CSn, together, and mSnu, hand, form an adverb, co.m¥n-{is, hand 
to hand, 

ETc, from, and mSnu, hand, form e-mYn-ils, from a distance. 

So from the verb tend, stretch, the adverb t^niisj, stretching] 
whence prot^ntts, forthwith^. And from the verb vert, turn, the 
adverb versiis J, which has also the form versum, corresponding in 
meaning to the English termination "Wards, 

782. From substantives and verbs are formed a few adverbs by 
adding the suffix am.§ 

Thus, c8n, together, and os or or (n.), mouth or face, form an ad- 
verb, coram, face to face. 

The verb pand ||, open, forms an adverb, pSlam, openly. 
The verb cela, hide, forms an adverb, clam, secretly, 

783. The suffix is is occasionally used for adverbs : as, mSg!s, 
more ; sStifs, •enough ; nimts, too much ; Ms (for duis) tttice^, 

784. The cases of adjectives and substantives, particulaiiy pro- 
suffix, tim, is identical with the Greek Sov ; as, from dyeXi;, a herd, oLye- 
Xri^bvt by herds, 

* The s in this word represents the t, as it does so often in the perfect 
participle. 

t This corresponds to the Greek suffix Srjv added to verbs ; as, from 
ypa<J>, writCf ypdjS^ijv, in writing, 

X These are also prepositions. 

§ There is also a form t^nam of the same meaning as tentts, whence 
prot ^am , forthwith, 

H Compare scand, climb ^ and scEla, ladder \ mand, cheWf and m31a,/(nr; 
sSde, sitf and sella, chair, 

% The words for thrice ^ four times, are not trls (as in Greek), qnatrls, 
but tSr, quSt^r : just as lint^r is preferred to lintrfe for the nominative of 
fintSri, a boat. The final s in qu5tannis, every year, and in multXm^dis, is 
probably only an adverbial suffix, and not a mark of plurality. 
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nouns, are often used as adverbs. Hiqb, the foUowmg, sometimes 
called adverbs, are in origin datives denoting ibe time when, or the 
place where, &c. h^ri, yesterday ; mani, in the morning ; liici, in the 
daylight; dSmi, at home; riiri, in tlie country ; f6ns, outo/doori; 
mnltimSdis, in many a way, 

785. The pronominal adverbs in bi or i, which answer to the 
question where or when, and may be seen in the second column of 
flie table in § 366, are probably old datives. 

786. Again, the following, sometimes called adverbs, are in origin 
accusatives : 

Dbmum, home, i. e. to one's home ; rus, into the country ; (6raji, out 
of doors, i. e. going out of doors, 

787. The pronominal adverbs in o, which answer to the question 
whither, and may be seen in the third column of the table, § 366, 
are probably old accusatives which have lost the final m. 

788. Closely related to the pronominal adverbs in o are the ad- 
verbs in tro from prepositions, &c. as, 

R^-tro, hackward, 

Por-ro, forward, 

CT-tro*, towards the speaker, 

XJl-tro*, to a distance, forward, voluntarily, 

In-tro, inwards, 

Con-tro, towards f, 

789. Adverbs in oj, chiefly from pronouns, are used with com- 
parative adjectives or comparative adverbs : as, 

Eo magis, so much the more, or the more. 
Quo minus, by hovj much the less, or the less, 

«* Whence ultro citroque, backwards and forwards, in which the word 
backwards » a translation of citro. The common derivation of odtro, 
willingly f from v61, wi^f is altogether indefensible. 

t This WBfd is 'seen in the compound verb contro-vort, tvm against. 
These adverbs in tro, though ultimately derived from prepositions, are 
immediately formed from adjectives, more or less obsolete, in t^ro. 

X These are commonly held to be ablatives, and supposed to be trms- 
lated literally when we say multo major, greater by much. The Greek, 
too, uses TToXXi^ fieiZotv, Still it is possible that they are in reality only 
the old accusatives in o, which have lost then: final m : eo major, the 
greater to this degree. 
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Hoc utifUfiis, to this extent the more ustfuUy, 
NihUo mtniis^ never the less, 

790. The terra inations ind^, Xn, and im, seen in the fourth colamn 
of the table, § 366, must be considered as varieties of one suffix, since 
the compounds deinde^ exindS, &c., have also the shortened forms 
dein, exin, exim*, &c. 

791. The adverbs in am, from pronouns, denote how much or w 
tvJiat manner : as, tarn, so ; quam, how ; quanquam, however, no 
matter Iiow, although ; quamvis or quamliib^t, as much as you please, 
although. 

792. The adverbs in um, chiefly from pronouns^ denote the time 
when: as, tum or tuncf, then; (num) or nuncf* now; quom or 
quum or cam, when ; umquam or unquam (formerly cumquam), 
ever; numquam or nunquam (for ne-umquam), never; quondam 
(for quom-dam), at a certain time (past or future) ; !ftSrum, again ; 
plerumquS, generally. 

793. The adverbs in a^ generally denote the road along which 
anything is done. A large majority of these are from pronouns, as 
may be seen in § 366. Other examples are, recta, tJi a straight 
line ; dextra, along the road on the right ; sinistra, along the road on 
the left. 

794. Some ablatives of nouns are used as adverbs. Thus, ergof, 
indeed, really, in the matter of, is the ablative of an old Latin noun, 
ergo (n.), worJc ; and similarly m8d5||, only, is literally by measure, 
being the ablative of modo (m.), measure. Likewise, man^, in the 

* This is the orthography used in Virgil. 

t This c is the demonstrative encUtic : See § 289. And if the interro- 
gative enclitic ne be added, cl is preferred to c, as in nuncin^: See 
§ 293. Num still exists in etianinum. 

X It is generally held that these are feminine ablatives agreeing with 
via, roadf understood. 

§ Corresponding to the Greek dative epytftf in reality. 

li Whether we are speaking of a very great or a very small quantity, it 
adds weight to our assertion, if we can speak of the quantity as known by 
measurement. Hence, with small quantities, m6d5, by measure f may be 
translated by only. On the other hand, with great quantities, admfidam, 
up to tJie measure f is equivalent to fully quite. 
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mondng ; diu^ in the day time ; Doctu or noct^, by night ; lucS^ tft ^ 
the daylight,, may be considered as ablatives. 

795, The adverb quando, from the relative and those connected 
Tvitli it, denote time: as, quando*, when; Mlfquando*, itmetime; 
qnandocunqu^, whenever ; quandoquS, whenever, some time or other. 

796. The adverb uti or iit, how, that, when, Qtself connected with 
the relative), has many adverbs compounded with or derived from 
it : as, iitifqu^, any how, at least ; iitiit, no matter how ; utcunqaS, 
howsoever, whensoever ; neutifquam or niititqnam (for ne-utiqnam), in 
no way ; utinam. Oh that ! 

796*. The adverbs in us, from pronouns of relative origin, com- 
monly denote the place where or whither : as, usquam^ any where, or 
to anyplace \ uspiam, aiiy where ; nusquam, no where, or to no place, 

797 » Many adverbs are nouns and prepositions written as one 
word. Thus, 

Prefects f, indeedX, is from pro facto, /or a thing done^ 

Imprimis, speciaUy, from in primis, among the firsts 

FUfco, immediately, from in 15co, on the spotn 

Indies, every day (more and more), from in dies» 

Denuo, a-fresh, from de niWo. 

CblftSr, t» passing (or in French, en passant), from bb itSr, on 
the road. 

Interim, meanwhile, from intSr im§, during this, 

AdmSdum, quite, from ad m5dum, up to the measure, 

798. Thus the preposition or adverb vorsum or vorsus, -wards, is 
added to a number of adverbs in o, prepositions, &c. : as, 

Horsum, hitherward; istorsum, towards your neighbourhood', il* 
lorsum, towards yonder place ; quorsum, in what direction ; Slior^ 
sum, in another direction ; Sliquovorsum, in some direction ; quoquo- 
vorsum, in every direction ; ii'troquevorsum, in both directions ; ad- 
Yorsum, towards ; prorsum, forwards, downright ; rursum or riisum 



* The later writers shorten the o in these two words. 
f Plautus uses this word with the first syllable long. 
% Indeed = in-deedf is itself a parallel example from our own language. 
So aUsoJbrsooth, 
§ An old accusative of the pronoun i, this, 
11 Riisum is the form which Virgil appears to have preferred. 

H 
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(for revorsum)> again ; deorsmn^ downwards, sursum or susum, up- 
wards ; introvorsum or introraoni, inwards ; retrorsum, baekumrdi", 
dextrovorsam or dextrorsum, towards the right ; sinistrorsum, to- 
wards the left: . 

799. Thus, too, prepositions that govern an accusative aie at- 
tached to the pronominal adverbs in 6 : as, 

A'deo, to this or that degree, so ; in addition to this, moremter, 
Qno^d, to what degree, how far ; to what time^ how Umg-, 
Adhuc, to this time, so far, as get, 

800. The prepositions that govern an ablative are prefixed to the 
pronominal adverbs in ind^, &c. (see § 366.) : as, 

ProindS + or proin,Aefice/oncarrf, therefore, accordinglg,atonesthm. 

DeindS or dein, €{fter this, afterwards, 

SiibindS, soon cfter, ever and anon, 

ExindS, exin or exim, after this. 

Abhinc, yrom this- time (reckoning towards the past). 

Dehinc, from this time forward, ({fter this. 

Posthinc, after this, 

801. Thus, too, the suffix spoils is added to pronominal and other 
adverbs in ind?, &c. : as, 

AltrinsScus, from the other side, ExtrinsSciis, from toUhovt. 
UtriDqu^scciis, /rom both sides, Intrins^ciis, /row tmthin. 

802. Thus too the prepositions that govern an accusative are 
prefixed to pronouns in am or a, which last too, 84)pear to have 
been corrupted from accusative pronouns in am (see § 366.) : as, 

Antea, before this or that, Praeterquam, besides that.,..,. 

Postea, after this or thttt, Superquam,oi7CT'andaio»e<Aa/... 

Int^rea, in the meanwhile. Antehac, before this. 

Propt^rea, for this or that reason, Posthac, after this. 

PraetSrea, besides this or that.. PraetSrhac, besides this. 

Antequam, before that Postilla, since that time,from that 

Postquam, after that time. 

* Most of these adverbs have also another form ending in vorsiiSi in- 
ttead of vorsum, and also in versum, verstls. 

t PSrind^ is only a corruption of proindS, and in no way related to the 
preposition p^r. Indeed the MSS. generally have proind^ where •ditioos 
give p^rind^. 
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803. Thus too, the preposition teniis, stretching, is suffixed to 
pronominal forms in a : as, 

Eat^niis, to this or that extent, so Quateniis, to what extent, so far 

far, as, 

Hact^nus, to this extent, ATTquat^nus, to some extent, 

Istnct^niis, so far as to reach your QuadamtSniis, to a certain ex- 

ndghhourliood, tent, 

804. Some so-called adverbs consist of an adjective and substan-r 
tive written as one word : thus, 

QuomSdo*', how, is from quo modo, in what manner, 
MagnSp^re, greatly, is from magno 8pgr^, inth great labour, 
H8die, today, is from ho* die. 
Qu5lidie, every day, from qu8ti+ die. 

805. Nudiustertius, the day before yesterday, is a whole sehteHc^ 
abbreviated, from num J dius est tertius, it is now the third day. 

806. Some adverbs are formed by the addition of two or more 
particles; as etiam, even now, still, also, from St, even, and jam, 
now, and etiamnum, even now-a-days, from et, jam,, and num. 

807. Scilicet, videlicet, ilicet, though called adverbs, are in origin 
verbs. When literally translated, they signify respectively : 

Scilicet §, one may knoio, of course, 

Vtde'ljcet, one may see, no doubt, 

r licet, one may go, it is all over, u 

It is wrong to consider them as corrupted from scire-licet, videre- 
licet, ire-licet. They are formed at once from the crude forms, sci, 
know ; vide, see ; i, go, without the intervention of the infinitive 
mood||. 

* The old ablative before the enclitic c was added. 

f An old dative case. 

t The old form which with the enclitic eg produced nunc, now,' Dius 
is that nominative of the u declension which has an ablative diu, in the 
day time. 

§ These words arc actually employed as verbs. Thus scUicgt, Haut. 
Curcul. ii. 2, 10 ; Lucr. ii. 468 ; Sail. Jug. 4 ; vXdriic^t, Plant. Stich. rr, 
1, 49, and 51 ; Lucr. i. 210 ; iWcSt, Ter. Phor. i. 4, 31. SunUariy Bc«t, it 
ispermittedf became used as a conjimction in the sense of though, 

H Similarly in our own language after mayt cany and some other vcriJs, 
the preposition /o, which usually precedes the infinitive mood, is not «- 
qmred ; as, one can see, you may know, &c. 

H 2 
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808. PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions are particles that are prefixed * to substantives and 
verbs, and sometimes to other parts of speech. In their original 
sense they denote the relations of place ; as, siib, up ; de, dotm ; 
^h, towards, 

809. The letter s is often added as a prepositional suffix. Thus 
}Sb, by, sometimes becomes abs, aps or as ; siib, up, becomes sus ; 
Sb, towards, obs or os ; ^c, out, ex ; dl, different ways, dis ; (ci), 
{this), c5fs; (ol), (yon), uls. 

810. The first three of these prepositions, viz. Sb, by or from', 
siib, up ; ^b, towards, take this s more particularly in composition 
with verbs which begin with one of the letters p, c or q, t ; as, 

As-porta, carry away, Sus-pend, hang up, Os-tend, stretch to- 
Abs-cond, put away, Sus-ctp, take up, wards, 

Abs-tlfnet, Jceep away, Sus-tifne, hold up, 

811. £c|, out, takes an s before the same consonants, and ako 
before vowels ; as, 

£x-pon, put out ; ex-tend, stretch out, 
£x-curr, run out ; ex-Ym, take out, 

812. Di, different ways, takes an s before the same consonants, 
and takes s, or its substitute r, before vowels ; as, 

Dis-pon, put in different places ; dis-!c §, throw different ways. 
Dis-ced, depart; dtr-Ym, disperse, 
Dis-tine, Jceep apart, 

813. £"c before a verb beginning with an s has tv\^o forms, as 

* The name preposition itself implies this. But in fact they occasionally 
follow (more particularly in the older authors), as in mS-cum, with me ; 
quo-^d, to what degree ; de quo or quo de, concerning which. So in En- 
glish we have herein, here-upon, &c. 

t Abs is found even before nouns in old authors ; as, abs te, by you ; 
abs quivls hSmlne, by any man you please. But observe that this is only 
before the same consonants. 

X This form is still preserved in the composition of verbs which begin 
with f ; as, ec-f^r, carry out; ec-fod, dig out, &c. Such at least was the 
orthography of Plautus, Terence, Cicero and Yirgil. The Greek too has er. 

§ Commonly written disjic. 
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from sSli, leap; exsili or exHi, leap up; which do not differ in 
soond*. 

814. DKs is preferred to di before a verb beginning with a, if that 
8 be followed by a vowel ; as, db-s5na, sound a different note ; but 
not 80> if that s be followed by a consonant, as di-scrib^ distribute in 
writing, 

815. The letter d is often added as a prepositional suffix. Thu9 
pro, for ; in, in ; rS, hack, become severally prod, ind, r^^ as in 
prod-i, go forward; ind-ige, be in want; rSd-i, go baclcf, 

816. The prepositions often lose one of their final letters. Thus 
^ becomes a in the composition of verbs which begin with the 
letter m ; as a-mSve, move away. Before the verb fa, be, ^ and $ 
are both found ; as, ab-fuit or a-fu!t, he was absent ; while before 
the verb f Sr, carry, the form au is used ; as, au-f ^r, carry away» 
Similarly a instead of Sb is used before many nouns beginning with 
a consonant. 

817* lu like manner Sc, out, becomes e before other consonants 
than p, c or q, t ; as, e-bib, drink up ; e-duc, lead out, &c. 

818. Pro, for, before verbs beginning with r and I sometimes takes 
the form por and pol ; as, por-r¥g, stretch forward, pollKce (r.), bid 
brforehand, promise, 

819* Trans, across, before verbs sometimes takes the form tra; 
as, tra-duc, lead across, 

820. Cum, vnth, before verbs becomes com or con ; as, c5m-Sd, 
eat up ; con-cid, cut to pieces, 

* XS, i.e, X'Sf to use the Greek characters, was the symbol originally 
of the sound chs ; but as the Romans never used the aspirate X in any 
other combination of letters, they eventually came to look upon X as re* 
presenting the sound ex, and therefore discarded the superfluous s. Hence 
exsUi may be looked upon as the older form, but representing ech-stli. 

t The preposition se, aside, might have been added to these, as the con* 
junction sSd, but, is another form of that word. Besides sSd-ltion, a seees» 
Stan or division (qfthe people), implies the previous existence of a verb 
t^-i, go apart ; or s^-d, put apart. In old authors other prepositions take 
thlB d. Thus post, ants, supra, extra, &c. become posUd, antid, suprad,. 
extrad, Sec. Perhaps &pM, near, may be only another form of &b ; or, as the 
Greeks wrote it, &p6, by. Lastly, &d, near, is probably itself an abbrevia* 
tk>n of &p)id, just as a is of &b, and as of abs. All this is consistent with 
the original meaning of &b, as may be seen in the syntax. 
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821. The other changes which preposit],ons somethnes undergo 
before verbs may be seen in the tables of perfects and supines, 

822. From prepositions and two of the pronouns demonstrative 
lure formed adjectives in ti^ro * and (ko ; and from these again^ pre- 
positions in ter or er, and in tra or ra. Thus from siib, vp, is 
formed the adjective sftp^o, upper ; whence t^e prepositions supSr 
Imd supra, above. So from the obsolete root inf, or ratiher nSf, J«- 
lotff, is formed first the adjective infSro, hwer, and secomdlythepre* 
position infra, behw. Again, from \n, in, is formed fitst the obsolete 
mdje<itive int^ro, inner, and thence tite prepositions int^r, between, 
wad intra, within, &c. 

823. From prepositions and two of the pronouns demonstrative 
are formed comparatives and superlatives, "nius from prae or pro, 
ft^orc^ a comparativiB, prior, former, a superlative, primo,^r«/; from 
in, in, a superlative, Tmo, inmost ; from siib, up, a superlative, summof, 
fippermort ; from post, after, poiStiimo X, last ; from ^ or ex, out, 
extilmo^ outmost or uttermost ; from the pronomtnsd root ci, thu at 
near, cit&no §, hithermosi, nearest ; from ol, yon, ultimo §, farthest, 

824. Comparatives and superlatives are also formed from Hie ia- 
termediate adjective in t^ro or Sro. Thus from post, after, is "formed 
first the adjective postSro, ttfter, and tiience a c(»np. posterior, and a 
superl. postremo ; from ^c, out, an adj. ext^ro, om$er, and t^eoce a 
comp. ext^ri5r> and superl. extremo ; from dej imen, aa obsolete 
adj. detSro, and thence a comp. deterior t|, worse, and saperl. deter- 
rilmoll, worst; from siib, up, an adj. sup^ro, upper, and thence a 
^omp. superior, flicker, and a superL supremo, MgheU, &c. 

825. From the simple prepositions and from the adjectives in 
tero and ero are formed other adjectives in no ; as, 

■■■■* These are in £ict comparatives, as may be seea in the Greek Trpo- 
Tepo, &C. 

t For stibtano or si^pteo. In liie saone way frtm si&b, up^ and tei, iaie, 
h formed the eenponnd sum, take tgt. Indeed ^e best MSS. more com- 
motdf have samm, take. 

t The vulgar orthography is posthumo, whkh is groonded upon a lodi- 
oously erroneous derivation from post hihnum. 
: .i Routed respectively to ho, ihist and illo, yomder. 

11 Literally tower, Inm^; bat they ocenr only in tiie sense of valoe. 
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Siipino, looking upward ; prono, looking downward. 

Supemo, above; inferno, below. 

£xtemo, vntkout ; intemo, within. 

'626. from some of the prepositions are formed adjectives in ico. 

Postico, behind, as postica janua, the hack gate. 
Antko or antiqao, preceding (either in time or value). 
827- From some of the prepositional superlatives are formed ad* 
jectives in ti ; us. 

From summo> highest, smnmati or summat, of the Jdghest rankm 
7irom iiiftimo> lowest, infumati or infiimat, of the lowest rank, 

828. Adverbs intiis are formed from prepoaitions ; as, 
Intds, toUkin ; subtus, under, 

829. For the adverbs in troand trin from prepositions, see below. 
630. \E^,pFepositi(ms^ in use before substantives are the following : 
first, before accusatives alone : 

id, io. contra, facing. prcJpg, near, 

advorsum or ad vorsils, erga, towards. propifis, nearer, 

towards. infra, below. proxume, nearest, 

sat^, before. intra, within. praetor, beside. 

Spiid, near. int^r, between. B^cnndam, following, 

circa, round, juxta, near. supra, above. 

circom, round. 8b, towards, trans, across. 

circft^, about, p?n^, in the hands of, (uls), beyond. 

cts, on this side of. p^r, through. ultra, beyond, 

dtra, on Mm side of. post, cfter. 

831. Secondly, before ablatives alone : 

Sb, abs or a, by or from. ec, ex or e, out of 

absque, without, prae, bffore^ 

cum, with, pro, h^fors, 

de, doumfrom. aSn^ without, 

"832, Thindly, before am accusative or ablative : 

* Many of these prepositions are common to the Greek language ; viz. 
SIm« cira. &c = €k, o&n or eum a^ ovv or |w. 

}6^mmaru ant^soyru pro-^Trpo. 

sttb and sttp^r = viro and vTrep. in = ev or 6i$. poato* ^leritt or ws^a ? 
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in, in. subtSr, v$uler. 

hySb, up or under. sftp&r, up<m. 

833. Clam, «ecre% ; coram, /ace /o /ace ; pSlam> openly ; simiil, 
0^ the same time ; tSnils, extending ; versiis, towards ; usquS, dU the 
way, or all the time, are rather adverbs than prepositions. But see 
the syntax of prepositions. 

834. Other prepositions are found in the composition of verbs 
and adjectives ; viz. 

Am* or amb, round; as, am-bur, bum round, singe; amb-^, eat 
round; and the adj. anclfp or anctpit, two-headed. 

Di t or dXs, different ways ; as, dis-ced, depart ; and from corda, 
string, the adj. dis-cord or discordi, of a different note. 

RS or tM, bach ; as, rS-peli, drive back ; rSd-i, go back ; and the 
adj. rS-diic, returning. 

Se I or sSd, aside ; as, se-pon, put aside ; and the adjectives 8e« 
euro, unconcerned ; se-cord or so-cord, spiritless. 

Veh§ or ve, away; as the adj. vecord (heartless, i.e.), senseless i 
v^Sment or vShSmenti (devoid of mind) , furious \\. 

835. The prepositions, in modern editions, are usually wijtten in 
immediate connection v^ith verbs, but separately from nouns. The 
Romans themselves, however, generally v^rote them in connection 
with nouns also : as, infSro, in thefot^m^. 

836. Hence, if an enclitic be inserted, it commonly follows the 
noun, not the preposition : as, inforoque, and in the forum, or, to 
copy the modem mode of printing, in foroque. 

83/. If the preposition be repeated it has a stronger emphasist 
and may be separated from the noun : in curia inquS f^ro**, in the 
senate house and in the forum. 

* Related to the Greek aft^i, 

t Related to the Greek ha^ and the German zer. 

t Related to the English sund-er^ and German sond-em. 

§ Related to the German weg, and English away. 

II To these might be added the solitary example of neg, after; viz. 
neg-lSg (leave behind) neglect. This prefix is identical with the German 
nachf and consequently with the English nigh. 

^ This consideration is of importance in the laws of metre. 

** Precisely on the same principle, and under the same circumstances, 
Lucretius separates the preposition even from a verb, and writes disquj^ 
stipavit for dissupavitquS. 
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A similar table for the English language will illustrate this 
table: — 
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caKJUKcnoira. 



Prqposi- 
tion. 



in 
onl 

up 

low 
neafth 
fore"! 
far J 

he, the 
yon 
hind 
aft 

Bijjh 



.er,.th«. Supcrl. S«P«J;fro°^ 



inner 
outer! 
utter J 
upper! 
over J 
lower 
uether 
farther 1 
former J 

hither 

yonder 

hinder 

after 

nigherl 

near* J 



inmost 
outmost 1 
utmost J 
upmost 

lowest 

foremost 1 
first J 



hindmost 
next 



-cr. 



innermost 
outermost 1 
uttermost J 
uppermost 



netheimoBt 



hithermost 

yondermost 

hindermost 

aftenuost 

nearest 



Comp. 
Rr^^sition. 



(be out) 1 



abo«t 
above 



below 
beneath 
before \ 
(.fore)/ 
aback 



beyond 
behind 
abaft 



-wards. 



iBwards 
outwards 

upwards 



forwards 

backwards 
hitherwsrds 



afterwards 



839. CONJUNCTIONS. 

The name oonjunction is commoDly given to several classes of 
particlds whidi require to be distinguished. 

'840. Copulative conjunctious are those which unite words, phrases 
or sentences, withotit making one dependent upon another. Snch 
are ^t, and, the enclitic quef, and, atque, and; v^lj, or, aut§, or"; 
together with the interrogative particles Sn, or, nS, or. 

841. There are several words compounded of the above particles. 
Which also serve as copulative conjunctions : for instance, nequS^, 
nor ; nev^, nor ; sive, or if. 

842. Many of these may be used in pairs: as, ^ hoc ^t illiid, 
both this and that ; Dique h^minesque, both gods and men ; y^l hoc 
1^1 illiid, either this or that} aut hoc aut iilud, eitfier this or that; 
U^que hoc n^ue illiid, neither this nor that.; sivS hoc siv^ ilUid, 
Tiokether this or that. 



* Also nearer f a comparative from a comparative, 
t The same as the Greek re. Compare the interrogatives rts and quis. 
% Probably an obsolete imperative of the verb vol, wish.. 
§ Probably a corruption of alterum, as our or is of other. Compare, tfa^ 
German oder* 
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643. iSevecal of the particles abcnrc-mentioned admit of abbrevia- 
tion. Tims* atquS^ v^l, n^qu^, nev^, jsly^, may severally become ac, 
v^ i^c, men, ^aea. 

. ^44. Many adverb^ when used in pairs, perform the part of co« 
pfdative oonjunctions : as, niunc hoc iianc illud, now ihii now that-; 
BuSdo hoc mSdo iUud, at one time this at another thai ; tum sSpiexis, 
tem fortis, on the one hand wise, on the other brave. 

845. Certain phrases which ran in pairs may also perform the 
office -of copulative conjunctions : as, Aon mddo hoc, s^d Stiam illild, 
m»t only this, but also that, 

646. Ad^noHve conjunctions are those which <anite a dependent 
sentence to the main sentence, as antSquam in the compound sen- 
tence : antSquam lux nos obprimit, erumpamus, let us sally out, be-^ 
fore daylight comes upon us. 

847* Actjunctive conjunctions are often formed by prefixing a pre* 
position to some derivative from the pronoun quo : as, quam, qu8d, tit*. 

♦ This use of quam, quod, «t, is probably to be explained on the prin- 
ciple on which Home Tooke has explained the origin of the En^ish con- 
juBOtion that, .1 know that he is returned may be resolved into two sen- 
tences : He is returned^ I know tltatfaet. So, in Greek, Xe^oi on reOvriKep 
I say this : he is dead. The quam, quod, ut, then have, in the phrases we 
are speaking of, the signification this or thatt a meaning which accords 
with the use of the Greek relative in Homer. The particles in question 
enable the reader to pause before the words to which they refer. So long 
SB we have only a preposition and noun no such pause is requisite. In the 
same way the mathematician reads a x bfU into b ; but if we substitute 
for b a quantity containing more than one te rm, a pause is required in 
wading,, and a vinculum in ¥rriting : asj a x b -}- c, which is read, a into 

b -{-c. Precisely in the same way, if a long infinitive or subjunctive 

clause be employed after a Latin verb, it adds to perspicuity if we insert 
near the main verb hoc, ItS, or sic. Thus, Cicero says, Velim ita statutum 
habeas, me tui memoriam cum summa benivolentia tenere : and again. 
Sic habeto, neminem esse qui me amet quin idem te amet ; and Terence 
says, Hoc scio, esse meritam ut memor esses sui. Lastly, the ^ench form 
in the same way their conjunctions puis-quej sans-qiief pourquoi, /?ar-ee- 
que; the tsrermans, tn-demy nach dem, dar^aus doss; and the English, 
b^fbre that, beyond what, according as. See * Penny Cyclopnedia,* under 
the words Article and Ck>i^unction. 
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Thus there are : post-quam, itfter that or ttfter ; antS-quam*, htfwn 
that or hrfore ; siiper-quam, beyond what ; pro-iit, according a», 

848. Conjunctions of this character perform for a secondary sen* 
tence the same office which simple prepositions perform for nouns. 
Thus the same idea might be expressed by antS lucem erumpamiis, 
let us sally out htfore daylight, Or« again, we may say either post 
rSdItum ejiis, after his return, or postquam rSdi^ft, qfter he returned, 

849* Sometimes, instead of a preposition, a comparative adjective 
or adverb, or other word of comparison, precedes the relative ad- 
verb : as, major quam speravSram, greater than I had hoped ; prius- 
quam speraveram, btfore I had hoped; Sliter quam sperav^ram, 
differently from what I had hoped ; simiil ut vidi eum, the moment I 
gaw him, 

850. Or some phrase may precede : as, eo consHio ut te terre« 
rem, with the design that I might frighten you or of frightening you ; 
hac legS ut ni rSdeas, mth the condition that you shaU not return, 

851. Sometimes the relative adverb is doubled: as, ultra quam 
ut videam, beyond seeing ; siiper quam quod dissens^rant, besides the 
fact that they had disagreed, 

852. Sometimes a derivative from eo, this, is inserted between 
the preposition and the relative adverb : as, post-ea quam, after; 
pro eo ilt, accordingly as ; pro-inde iit, just as ; propter-ea quod, /or 
the reason that ; ex eo quod, from the fact that ; in eo iit, in the act qf, 

853. Sometimes the particle atquSf or ac occupies the place of 
the relative. Thus we may say sim^ iit, at the same time thai, as 
soon as, or simill atquS, as soon as ; and in familiar Latin, major 
atqu^, greater than, 

854. Sometimes the relative particle is omitted. Thus, we may 
say, stmul ut r^iit or simul rMiit, as soon as he returned. 

855. Very frequently the prepositional word is omitted, and a 
"Solitary relative adverb performs the office of a conjunction : as, ilt, 

^ Sometimes the preposition is separated. Thus we might say. Ante 
erumpamus quam lux nos obprimit. ,. 

t This use of atqu^ grows out of the abbreviation of a longer phrase. 
Thus, Aliud ego dico atque aliud tu dicis, / say one thing and you say ai»- 
other, easily degenerates into Aliud ego dico at^ue tu. 
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how, when, in order that; quum, when, quando, when; q\M, 5e* 
cause, 

856. Or the relative may be accompanied by its noun : as qua-re, 
or abbreviated cur, why, 

B5t* Or the relative adverb may have an enclitic particle at* 
tached to it : as, quandS-quidem*, since, quon-iam (= quum jam) 
since, 

858. These relative adverbs are used in direct questions, in which 
case they no longer perform the office of conjunctions, and may be 
more conveniently called interrogative adverbs : as, 

Quando, when ? Cur, why f XTt, how f Quo&l, how long f &c. 

859- Many conjunctions have correlative adverbs in the main 
sentence v^hich point to them ; and these, in one sense, may also be 
called conjunctions f. 

Thus, Its, so, and sic, so, answer to iit, as ; tam, so, to quam, as ; 
turn, then, to quum, when ; tamen, yet, to quanquam, although ; ita, 
on the condition, to si, if; sic, on the condition, to si, ^f ; St, yet, to 
81, (f, &c. 

860. INTERJECTIONS. 

Interjections are abbreviated sentences which denote a sudden and 
hasty emotion of the mind. They are commonly inserted in another 
sentence as a parenthesis. 

861. A few of them admit of being analysed. Thus, the formula, 
so may such a deity preserve me, is the source of several. 

FtS me Herciiles adjiiv^t is corrupted into meherciiles, meherciile, 
mehercle, hercle. 

Fta me Deus Fldius| adjiiv^t, into m^dius-fidi^ 

rtS me Deus Pollux adjiivSt, into SdSpol or epol. 

And similarly, from the names of Castor, Juno, Ceres, there arise 
the interjections mecastor or ecastor, ejuno, ecSre. 

* Perhaps this word was pronounced as a trisyllable, quandoquem. See 
* Potmy Cyclopaedia/ under Terentian metres. 

t In fact, they are to their conjunctions what the antecedent is to the 
relative ; and the relative itself is the great conjunction of all languages. 

% That is the god of Faith, like the Greek Zevs 6/>icios« Some derive 
this phrase from Aios filius, t. e, Hercules. 
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862. Some of the more common interjections are 
Ah, alas, 

At&t er attftt (for atatat) from St* but, denoting a 9udden dis- 
covery, but I have if; yes, yes, 

£cc^^ behokL 

Ekem, hem« denoting Burprifie, nh ! often best translated by re- 
peating the word which caused the surprise. 

£3ieu, heu, uJUu, 

Ehof , calling a person to you, here, answer me tkk, 

£j8, quick ! and various other senses. 

£~n, em, hem, behold, see, 

£u, and euge, good ! bravo I 

Ha ha, or hsi ha, hsL, ha ha ha ,' (laughing). 

Hei or ei, alas f 

Heusy harkeen 

Hui, bless me ! 

l^ike, verily. 

Oh, o, denotes emotion, oh / 

PSpae, ye gods ! 

Proh, pro, denotes wonder, oh/ 

St, hist, hush, 

Vae, woe ! 

Vail has various senses, depending upon the tone in which it is 
uttered, and must be translated according to the context. 

863. There are also several neuter adjectives which are used as 
exclamations : as, mShim, ill betide you, the deuce ; infandum, un- 
utterable thought, &c. 

864. A few verbs are used in the same way: as, SgS, quick; 
quaeso, prythee ; Smabo, please ; obsecro, by all that *s sacred, 

865. The preposition p?r, with its accusative, in the sense of im- 
ploring, belongs to tiie class of interjections : as, per dextram banc, 
by this right hand, 

* Probably the jussive of an old verb comiected with okko and dciilo, 
the eye. ♦ 

t Probably connected with ho or hue, hither. 
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SYNTAX. 

866. Syntax means the connection of words in a sentence. In 
treating this part of grammar the same order will be followed as in 
the former part. 

NOUNS. 

NoMiNATivB Case. 
867« The nominative^ case marks the quarter from which an 
action t proceeds. Hence the nominative is cenomoxdy a living 
being: as. 

Pastor cSpellae cornu fregSr^t (Pliaedr.), A sh^herd had broken 

a goat's horn. 
A'p&r sSg^tes proculcSt {Ov,), The wild boar tramples down the 
orops. 

868. Instead of living beings, inanimate t and abstract nonns are 
often used as the nominative : as, 

Cursum mutavit amnis (HorJ), The river has changed its course. 
Dies len?t Iras (Ctc), Time assuages wrath. 

869. The agent may act upon the agent. Hence the nominative 
is used with reflective verbs : as, 

Khenus septentrionali oceano miscetur (Tac), The Rhine mixes 
(itself) with the Northern Ocean. 

870. As the use of the passive § has grown out of that of the re- 
flective, the nominative is also found with passive verbs : as. 

Insula adpellatur Mona (Caes.), The island is called Mona. 

871. As verbs of a static character have generally something of 
action || mixed up with them, the nominative is used before static 
verbs : as, 

Turg client arae {Virg.), The altars are warm with incense^ 

* See §§ 44, 48, 368, 381. 

t The active verb is probably the oldest form of the verb. 

X This savours of poetry, but language in its early state is always and 
of necessity what we call poetical. 

§ See §§ 379, 380, 381, 382. 
' li 'Hras, he who sleeps often snores or drops his head, or dreams. At any 
rate the going to sleep is commonly preceded by certain acts of preparation. 
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872. The old construction of verbs of feeling is seen in §§ 700, 
889, &c. But a large number of verbs which denote feeling have a 
nominative like other static verbs : as, 

CIcSro eum St &nab^t et vSrebatUr iCic), Cicero both loved and 

respected him*. 
Impersonal verbs admit a nominative of a neuter pronoun, just as 
in English we use it, there. 

Hoc luciscit (Tsr,), It is getting light here. 

Non te haec piident? (Ter.), Are you not ashamed of these things ? 

873. Thus the nominative is used before verbs of almost every 
kind. A very common use of it is before the verb signifying ' be / as, 

Tu es tristts (Ter.), You are melancholy. 

SSnectus ipsa est morbiis (TV.), Old age itself is a disease. 

874. Some grammarians are in the habit of treating those sen- 
tences which have the verb ' be ' as the form to which all others are 
to be reduced. Hence they divide a sentence into three parts : 

The Subject, that of which you speak ; 

The Predicate, that which you say of the subject; and 

The Copula, or verb ' be,' which unites the subject and predicate. 

Thus, for instance, in the sentence or proposition, ' man is an 
animal,' man is the subject, animal the predicate, is the copula. 

The subject, according to this system, is the nominative case. 
When, instead of the verb ' be,' another verb is used, they resolve 
it into some part of the verb 'be' and a participle. Thus, Cicero 
writes a letter is resolved into Cicero is rmiting a letter, where Cicero 
is the subject, voriting a letter the predicate, is the copula. 

875. The substantive, adjective, or participle that accompanies the 
verb ' be ' as a predicate, is in Latin made to agree in case with 
the subject nominative, and is called the nominative of the predi* 
catef. Thus, 

SSpientia est rerum divlnarum St humanarum scientiS {dc.), Phi- 
losophy is the knowledge of things divine and human. 

* The old writers said DcSro eius vSrebatttr, or even, OcSronem eilb 
vSrebattir. 

f This nominative in the predicate must be referred to what grammaxit 
ans call attraction. The German language in such cases very properly di^ 
vests the aAJective of all case : der mann ist gut, not tj/uter^ See also 
below. 
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InsigDjfs anniis hiSmS nivosa fiiit (Liv,), The year was remarkable 

for a snowy winter. 
Viae clausae, TibSris innavigabilis fiiit (Liv.), The roads were 

blocked up, the Tiber not navigable. 

876. In the same manner other verbs have at times a nominative 
in the predicate referring to and agreeing in case with the subject 
nominative: as, 

Munitiones int^grae mSnebant (Cues.), The fortifications remained 
untouched. 

877* The accusative with the active verb becomes a nominative 
with the passive : as, 

Marcium consiilem creaverunt. They made Marcius consul. 
Marcius consul creatiis est (Liv,), Marcius was made consul. 
DeiStSrum regem s5ciumque St &nicum adpellant. They call Dei- 

otarus king, ally, and friend. 
DeibtSrus rex sbciusque et ^icils adpellatiir iCic), Deiotarus 

is called king, ally, and friend. 
Siciliam provinciam fSciunt, They make Sicily a province. 
Fit* Siciiia provinciS, Sicily is made a province. 

8^8. £ven when these verbs are in the infinitive mood dependent 
upon another verb, the noun in the predicate referring to the sub- 
ject nominative will still agree in case with the subject nominative, 
if no reflective pronoun in the accusative be interposed : as. 

Homines minus crediili essS coepenmt (Cic), Men began to be 
less credulous. 

Vis formosSf videri. You wish to appear beautiful* 

879* It is only in poetry that we find such phrases as 
Sensitj: delapsiis in hostis (Virg.), He perceived that he had un- 
wittingly fallen among the enemy. 

880. In the old authors, and in the poets, the nominative is found 
for the vocative : as, 

A'gSdum Pontifex Publicus praei verbS qiiibus me pro ISgionYbus 

* This verb is in meaning a passive. See § 736. 
t The insertion of the pronoun te would require a change : thus, Yis 
tS formosam vlderl, You wish yourself to appear beautiful. 
t In prose it must have been Sensit se delapsum In hostis. 
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deviJYeam (liru). Come, Priest of tiie State, rq)eat (for me to 
follow) the words in which I am to devote myself for the 
le^DB. 

881. In interjectional phrases the verb is often understood : as, 
£ccS Utt^rae (i. e. mihi tradantiir) (Cic.). Behold, a letter is all 

at once put into my hand*. 

Vocative. 

882. The vocative is tised in addressing a person : as. 
Die Marcg Tulli (Cic), Speak Marcus TuUius. 

883. In the old writers, and in the poets, the vocative is same- 
times used with verbs of the second person, instead oi the nomina- 
tive: as> 

Mact^ virtutS esto {Liv,), Be increased in virtae, «. e. Gro on in 

thy virtuous course^ and heaven bless thee. 
Quo mSriturS ruis ? (Virg.), Whither dost msh to dief ? 

Accusative. 

884. The accusative case answers to the question whither. Hence 
motion to "towns or small islands is expressed by the accusative : as, 

Concessit Capuam (Liv,), He withdrew to Capua. 
Nav!gabat Sy^'racusas (Oic), He was sailing to Syracosae. 

885. With the names of countries the preposilaon In is nsnally 
eBiplo]^:^. But the poets use the simple accusative whih ooamn 
of countries, and even o^ier words, after verbs of motion : as, 

ItSliam fftti prbfugw LavinSqaS venit Lctt5r& (Ftr^u), To Italia, 
by fate an outcast, and to the Lavine beach he t»ine« 

886. The aocusativeB dtomm, rus, fSras, are used after verbs of 
motion: as, 

X>5mnm r^ertirS (Ck.), They turned bade home. 
Rus ibo (Ter.), I shall go into the country. 
EcfugT fSras, I escaped into the street. 

* For the nominative in apposition see below. 

t For the vocative in apposition, &c., see below. 

t Thus, T&rentum In TtSliam venit, He came to Tarentum in Italy. 

If any phrase be added by apposition to the name of the town the pre- 
position In is re^pured: as, Se contulit Tarquinios in urbem Etmriae 
florentissumauL Cic. B. P. iL 19. See also Sallust, Jug. 75« 
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€87. Tht Verbal Substantives in ta (called Supines) aore used 
in the accusative after verbs of motion : as^ 

£o pabulatnm ven!eirt ^Caes,), Hiey will come here to get fodder. 
Spero debellatum iri^ I hope that they are going to 'finish the 



€86. Alter active verbs the object to which ihe action is directed 
is put in the accusative case : as, 

IHlMtnus servofn verberavit. The master flogged tiie slave. 

889. The impersonal verbs of feeling have the accusative of the 
person who suffers that feeling : viz. 

Me misSret ejiis, ejt piget ; 
Pudet taedetque ac paenTtet : as, 
Eos infamiae suae non pudet (€ic.)j They are not ashamed of 
their infamy. 

890. So also certain other impersonals take an accusative of the 
person who suffers : viz. 

Me vel te juvat dScetquS 
Tum praetSrit fiigit latetquS 
FallTt oportet ded^cetquS : as, 
Neminem vostrum praet^rit (Cec), It escapes no one among you. 

891. Many reflective verbs, called Transitive Deponents^ take an 
accusative* ; as, 

Natiiram sSquif (Cic), To follow nature. 

^92. The perfect participle of what are commoxdy called passive 
verbs are used, particularly by the poets, like those of reflective or 
deponent verbs, «nd so take an accusative case : as. 

Stratus membra sub arbiito (Hor.), Having spread his limbs un- 
der an arbute tree. 
Advorsom i^nmr tcagiila ictJAsl {LivJ), Wounded in the front of 
the thigh with a tragle. 

893. Similarly, some Terbs, which are commonly intransitive, 

* TUb and some of the following sections ha^e been tnticq>atod. See 
§1 460 1* 4M4. Bat the repetition was necessary for completeness. 

f The ^Mnpoand obs^qai, to follow the wishes of say one, to oblige, 
leqfiiiies a dati^ «f the person obliged, agreeing l^iu with the Greek con- 
sliwUiuu of the allied word hr-ofieu {jiorut, 6-99r-«^ifv). 

t Ictus, ' having it wounded.' 
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are occasionally used (by the poets more particularly) with an ac- 
cusative : as, 

Ingrati &[iinu crimen horreo {Cic), I dread the charge of ingra- 
titude. 

894. Some verbs, commonly intransitive, take an accusative of a 
noun related to the verb in form or meaning (called the cognate 
accusative), often in order to attach thereto an adjective : as^ 

Mirum somniavi somnium {Plaut,), I have dreamed a wonderful 

dream. 
A'manti hero servitutem servit (Plaut.), He is in the service of aii 

affectionate master. 
Alium cursum petivit (Ctc), He went another route. 

895. Similarly, the verbs of smelling and taste, and a few others, 
take an accusative which defines the nature : as, 

Piscis ipsum m^S sSp)ft (Sen,), The fish tastes of the very sea. 
Diet pSr^grinum (Cic), It has a foreign smell. 
Rgd51St antiquitatem (Ctc), It savours of antiquity. 

896. Verbs of making, creating, electing, have an accusative of 
the new condition or office (called the factitive accusative), besides 
the accusative of the object : as. 

Me hSbStem mSlestiae reddtderunt (Ctc.)* For myself, troubles 

have made me dull of feeling. 
Ancum Marcium regem p8piilus creavtt* (Liv,), The citizens 

elected Ancus Marcius king. 

897. So also verbs of calling, thinkingf, showing, seeing, take two 
accusatives: as, 

Octavium suT CaesSrem sSlutabant {Cic), Octavius his own 
friends saluted as Caesar. 

SocrStes totiils mundi se incSlam et civem arbttrabatiir (Cfc.), 
Socrates thought himself an inhabitant and citizen of the uni- 
verse, 

Gratum me praebeo (Ctc), I show myself grateful. 

* There is a sort of motion to in this construction : ' They put him 
into the office.' A German, indeed, would insert the preposition signify- 
ing ' to :' as, Sie wahlen ihn zum Fuhrer, They choose him leader. 

t With verbs of thinking the ablatives ntlm^ro and l$co, and the pre- 
position pro, are also used : as, in ntim^ro hostium eum hJ(beo, in Vko 
hostls hilbeo, pro hoste eum hibeo. 
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898. The verbs d5ce^ teach, cela, hide, Jee^ in the (2arXr, may have 
two accusatives^ one of the thing, one of the person : as. 

Quid te, littSras dSceam ? iCicJ), What, am I to teach you your 

letters ? 
Non te celavT sermonem Amp! {Cic), I did not conceal from 

you the conversation with Ampius*. 

B99- The thing taught or concealed may be in the accusative with 
the passives of these verbs, the accusative of the person becoming 
the subject : 

Celabltr (Cic), I was kept in the dark. 

Nos ne hoc tamdiu celatos ? (Ter.), To think that we, of all people^ 
should have been kept in the dark about this so long. 

Ihilcis doctS m^os (Hor.), Taught sweet measures. 

900. Some transitive verbs of motion, compounded with trans^ 
circum, praetor, Sd, may have two accusatives, one of the thing 
crossed, &c., one of what is conveyed across, &c. : as^ 

Iberum copias traiecit {Liv.), He threw his forces over the Ebro. 
fTquitatum pontem transdiiclft {Caes.), He leads the cavalry over 

the bridge. 
I'dem jusjurandum SdYgit Afranium (Caes,), He compels Afranius 

to take the same oath. 

901. The thing crossed, &c., may, with the passive verb, be an 

accusative t : as, 

Belgae Rhenum transdiicuntiir (Caes.), llie Belgae cross the 

Rhine. 
ScSpulos praetervectS vWetiir oratio meS (Ctc), My speech seems 

now to have passed by the rocks. 

902. Many verbs of asking, begging, demanding, may have two 
accusatives, one of the person, the other of the thing : viz, 

* These two verbs are also used with * de/ of the matter referred to, or 
i¥ith an ablative alone of the means employed : as, celare or docere de aliqua 
re, docere fidibus. 

t Or, so far as traic, tramitt are concerned, in the nominative : as, 
RhSdlbms trajecttis est, The Rhone has been crossed. 

With the thing conveyed the nominative is required in the passive : as, 
eierdltus trajecttis est. 
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BJigti, percoata (r.) flagpftaquS 
Poac» repose, interriigaqaS 
QuaeSf H ora postiilaqaS : as» 
Pac^m te poscimiis omnes {Firg.), Peace of thee ask we all*. 

003. The thing asked with the passive verb may be an accusa- 
tive : as, 

Scito me non ess? ri^gatum sententiam (Ctc.), Ton mast know I 
was not asked my opinion. 

904. Many verbs which are originally intransitive f, become trans- 
itive when compounded, as, from i-r^, to go, is formed co-i-r2, ' to 
go together,' or ' meet,' and hence 

Coir^ sbciStatem (Ctc), To form a partnership i^. 
So, from versa-ri, io turn, is formed a-versa-ri, to turn away : and 
hence, 

Fllium aversatiis (Liv.), Turning away from his son. 
Aversatur senilis (Curt.), He turns away in horror from the (pro- 
posed) crime. 

905. Some transitive verbs, when compounded, slightly change 
their meanings and thus have a changed construction: as, from 
sparg§, scatter, sprinkU, spargere aquam, to sprinkle water ; but 
conspergere || ^iquem Squa, to besprinkle any one with water. 

906. Hence some verbs have a double construction if* one derived 
from the simple verb, one from the changed meaning of the com- 
pound, viz. 

Adsperg et insperg indu-o-que, 

Exu circtimda inperti-o-qug, 
Adds circtimfund ins^r-o-quS. 

* PSto, befff and quaer, askj never take an accusative of the person, but 
employ a preposition, the first ab, the second, Sb, ex, or de. 

t See § 403. 

X Hence in the passive societas coitiir, a partnership is formed. 

§ Only the poets, and their prose imitators, use sparg in the sense of 
* besprinkle.' 

II The same difference exists between sper and con«per, between 8& and 
consSr'or obs^. 

% See § 404. 
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^7. SubatantiTes from verbs occasionally foHixv the conatmc- 
tion of the verb, and take an accusative : as, 
D5mum reditionis spe sublata (Caes.), The hope of returning home 

being taken away. 
Quid tibi hanc curatio est rem I {Phut,), What business have you 

to trouble yourself about this matter ? 
Quid tibi istunc tactio est? (PUtut.), What business have you to 

touch that person ? 

908. The adjectives propior and proxiimo, and the adverbs pr5- 
pius and proxiime, from the preposition pr5pe, sometimes, like that 
preposition, take an accusative (as well as a dative) : as, 

Exercitum habere quem proxiime hostem (Ctc), To keep the 

army as near as possible to the enemy. 
Laconicus ager proximus finem eorum est (liv.). The territory of 

the Lacones is nearest to their frontier. 

909. The neuters of pronouns and common adjectives or substan^ 
tives are often used in the accusative where other nouns in the accu- 
sative would be rare, or even inadmissible. In these cases the 
English language often requires the insertion of a preposition : 

Id tibi" suscenseo, I am angry with you for this. 
Unum omnis student. They are all eager for one object, 
lllud tibr non assentior. One thing I do not agree with you in. 
Nihil habet quod gaudeat. He has nothing to rejoice at. 
Hoc bpSram do, I am labouring at this. 
Utrumque laet5r, I am delighted at both things. 
Quid l^riimas ? What are you crying for ? 
Vd auctor sum, I am the adviser of this. 

Bentficio isto nihil iitltiir. That advantage you offer he makes no 
use of. 
And even unconnected with a verb : as. 
Id tempSris (Ctc), At that time. 
Hominem id aetatis (Ctc), A man at that age. 
Ego istuc aetatis (Ter.), I at your time of life. 

910. The possessive pronouns in a which accompany the imper- 
sonal verbs refert and interest are in origin accusatives feminine 
singular. Thus, 

Mea refert, ' it concerns me,' is a corruption of meam rem fert, 
' It carries with it a something belon^ng to me.' So, 
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Nostra* interest is a cormptioo of nostram inter rem est, * It is 
in the midst of and consequently mixed up with a something 
belonging to us.' 

911. After many active verbs, instead of a single word, a whole 
sentence may take the place of the object, in which case the secon- 
dary verb is put in the infinitive mood, and the agent or subject of 
that verb is put in the accusative, called the subject accusative. 
Thus, 

Caesar r^dilft, Caesar is returned. - 

Nuntiant CaesSrem r^iissS, They bring word that Caesar is re- 
turned +. 
For other remarks on the construction of the accusative and in- 
finitive see below. 

912. Similarly when a subordinate sentence is attached to a verb 
as its accusative, the nominative of that sentence is sometimes picked 
out and made the accusative of that verbj : as, 

Scis Marcellum quam tardus sit {Caes,), You know how slow 

Marcellus is. 
Istam times ne ilium talem praer^fpiat tibi {Ter,), You are afraid 

that that girl you speak of will cut you out with that fine 

gentleman. 

* The use of res in this sense of interest is common : thus we findMeli 
res &glti!ir, My interest is at stake ; in rem meam est, It is to my advan- 
tage ; e re mea est, It is suggested by my interest. The explanation above 
g^ven applies equally to the use of the genitive of the person, as, ClcSroiiiB 
refert, ClcSronls interest ; as well as the genitive of the value, as, mag;nl 
refert. The long quantity of the a is proved by Terence Phormio, iv. 5. 11, 
and V. 8. 47. Similarly, postea, &c., firom posteam, lengthen the a when 
the m is discarded. See also §§ 409, 787, 802. 

t A mathematician might have expressed this by — ^FSrunt (Caesar r]f- 
dilt)em, attaching the symbol of the accusative case to the clause. As the 
Romans were afraid to do this, adopting what under the circumstances 
was perhaps the best make-shift, they selected for the addition of the suffix 
the chief substantive. Again, the passive construction should have been : 
(Caesar r8diit)s ferttir ; but here again, by a similar make-shiffc, they wrote 
Caesar r^diiss^ fertfir, and even in the first person E^gS r^diissS fSrSr. 

X Hence, even in the passive voice, An deS sira diibltSr (Op. Met,), * U 
is doubted whether I am a goddess.' So Clc. N. D. iL c. 44 extr. intellSgl 
quali& sint non possunt, and c. 59, ex quo scientia intell^gltur quSlis sit. 
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Non sStis me pernosti et iam qualis sim (Ter,), You do not quite 
thoroughly understand even yet what sort of person I am. 

Tai^ me virtu.s fScft ut te audacter mbneam iTer.), Your own 
worth makes me holdly warn you. 

Fac me ut sciam (Ter,), Mind you let me know* 

913. The prepositions In and siib sometimes require the accusa* 
tive« and always after a verb of motive : as. 

In urbe est. He is in the city ; but. In urbem venit. He came inta 

the city. 
Sub muro stSt, He stands under the wall ; but. Sub miirom venlt. 

He came up to the wall. 

914. The majority of the other prepositions, including all those 
which do not imply ' motion from,' also govern the accusative. See 
Prepositions*. 

915. Extent of place or time or degree are commonly expressed 
in the accusative t : as, 

A recta conscientia non transvorsum unguem discedit (Ctc.), He 
departs not a nail's breadth from a right conscience. 

Fossa undicim p^des lata (Caes,), A ditch eleven feet broad. 

DScem annos urbs oppugnata est. For ten years was the city be- 
sieged. 

Undeviginti annos natiis (Ctc), Nineteen years old, 

Maximam partem lactg vivunt (Caes,), For the most part they 
live on milk. 

916. The accusative is occasionally used by the poets in connec- 
tion with an adjective, to define the particular point, and is often 
called the Greek accusative. 

* Those prepositions which require the ablative arc included in the first 
two of the following lines ; those which are found with both, in the third 
line. AH others have the accusative alone. 

Absqu^ cum sine, ab coramquS, 
Prae pro de tSniis, ec pSlamquS, 
BOTH, sttp^r in sub, subter clamqu^. 

t Where a point of space is fixed by a distance from another point, the 
ablative is used by good writers, and sometimes with the preposition ab. 
But Tacitus and later writers often use the ablative even for extent of 
time. 

X 
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• Os hi&iiiihxMqiiS d^ sKmKiii (Virg.), In face and ahoulders like a 

God. 
' 917* The ttcentatiTe substanliTe T^cem* (tarn, lot) is often used 
in an independent manner : as, 
StiipentTs et soam jam vTccm mSg^s anxioe ({iiam il&ns (£»v.)> 

Axaazed and mow more aniious about their own than tiie odier's 

position. 

918. In sentences of exclamation the accusative often appears, 
the word with which it should have been connected being sup- 

Me caecumf qui haec ante non vid&im (Cie,), My blindness, not 

to have seen all this before. 
Quo mi« inquity mutam sp^ciem^, si vinc6r sbno? iPhaedr,) 

What good says she, is dumb beauty to me, if in song I am 

worsted ? 
Hem Davom tibi§ {Ter,), Look, here is Davus at your service. 
BSnS te pStSrll, (Ov.), A blessing on thee, sire. 

GSNITIVS« 

919. The genitive, like the nominative, denotes 'from.' The dif- 
ference between their uses is this, that the nominative denotes the 
source of the action expressed by a verb, while the genitive is used 
chiefly in connection with wbgtantwes. It will often be found that 
the preposition de with the ablative may be substituted for the geni- 
tive, and sometimes Sb or exlf. 

Genitive with Substantives. 

920. The genitive is attached to another substantive to denote 
the origin of an action, and may be translated by ' from,' * of,' or 
the English genitive in s : as, 

* The equivalent perhaps in form and meaaiiig of the German ws^;en. 

t Perhaps dice understood. 

% Perhaps das understood. Literally thus : To what end do ye give me 
beauty ? 

§ Perhaps do understood. 

l|. Perhaps Di a4iiivent understood. 

% Hence the substitution of def or a word like it, in all the Eibfopean 
languages derived tcaa^ t}^ Latin. In our own language too, 'of apfttsfi 
to be only a variety of the preposition * off.' 
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Consulis jussu. By an order from the consal, by the consurs order, 
by order of the consul. 

921. This phrase corresponds to consul jussit, where consfil 
would be called the subject of the verb jussft. Hence this genitive 
is often called the subjective genitive. 

922. When of or from a whole a certain part* only is taken, that 
whole is expressed by the genitive f. This is often called the |)ar. 
/i/tve genitive : as. 

Pars militum, A part of the soldiers. 

Oratorum praestantissilmi. The most distinguished of orators. 

Consilium s^niiJr, The elder of the consuls. 

Vis auri, A quantity of gold. 

Nemo nostrum. Not one of us. 

Qui eorum t^dierunt. Such of them as returned. 

R^quom noctis. The rest of the night. 

Delecti militiim. Men chosen from among the soldiers, — or, A 

ptcked body of soldiers. 
ExYguom cam pi, A small portion of the plain. 
UltiimS Celtlberiae, The farthest parts of Celtiberia. 
Quod fuft in portu navium. What there was in the harbour of 

ships, i. e, all the ships in the harbour. 
Id nSgoti, That piece of business, or that business. 
A^liquid n5vl, A something of new matter, or some news. 
Quantum ejus fScSrS possum. So much of it as I can e£fect, t. e. 

So far as I can effect it. 

923. The same partitive use of the genitive is found with adverbs : 
as, 

Ubr gentium ? Where among the nations ? in what part of the 

whole world ? 
£o arrSgantiae process^rSt, He had gone on to that degree of 

assumption. 

* When the whole are included, the genitive in Latin cannot be used, 
although in English we still use the word * of.' Thus, Three hundred of 
us have sworn — ^if the three hundred form the whole — must be expressed 
by Trtenfl nos jur&vlmiU. 

t Instead of this partitive genitive, the prepositions of kindred meaning, 
such as ex and de, are often used, and even the preposition int?r« 

i2 
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Turn temp^riSf At that period of time. 

QuoSd ejus fSc^rS possum^ To that extent of it which I can effect, 

i. e. So far as I can effect it. 
Int^rea 15ci (Ter,), In the meanwhile. 

924. When a thing is said to belong to a person, it has generally 
come from him. Hence the owner to whom anything belongs is in 
the genitive, which is then called the possessive genitive : as, 

Asi& Romanorum facta est, Asia became the property of the 

Romans. 
Omnia hostium Srant (Liv,), The whole country belonged to the 

enemy. 
Plebs Hannn)Slis tota ^rSt (Liv,), The commonalty were entirely 

at the disposal of Hannibal*. 

925. The possessive or partitive f genitive is very common in 
speaking of a characteristic, office, part, duty I : as, 

Cdjusvls hbmints est errare f, nulHus ntsi inslfpientifs in errorS 
persSverarS (Cic), It is in the character of every man to make 
a mistake, of none but a fool to persist in a mistake. 

SSpientis judicis'f est, quid lex cogat, cogKtarS (Cic), It is the 
duty of a wise judge to consider what the law requires *• 

926. The genitive of connection is not unfrequent : as, 

Marci filius. The son of Marcus. 

Mater consulis. The mother of the consul. 

Rex Galliae, The king of Gallia. 

*■ Instead of the genitive of the personal pronouns, the possessive ad- 
jectives are required : as, Tuom est vlder^, quid ilgatttr, It belongs to you 
to see what is going on ; Nos nostil stkmtis, We belong to oursdves, we are 
our own masters. So also humanum, lUiennm, imp^ratoiium/ miUi^rif, 
regium, &c, may be used instead of the genitives of the nouns whence 
they are derived. 

f The term partitive has been used, because In all these cases the no- 
tion of a part is perceptible. To make mistakes is one element in the cha- 
racter of man. So again, * it is one element towards constituting a perfect 
judge to ' &c. 

X A term for part, duty, &c. is often expressed : as, munus, n^gotimn, 
offldum, prSprinm, &c. ; but it is idle to talk of an eUiptiB when no such 
noun is expressed* 
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927. The objective genitive is that where the genitive takes the 
place of what would be the object after a verb*. In this case the 
English often requires the substitution of another preposition f for 
'of:' as« 

Nfmia aestiimatio sul. An excessive valuation of himself. 

Desiderium otI« Regret for leisure no longer existing. 

InjilriS muli^rum SSbinarum:^, The wrong done to the Sabine 
women. 
Which phrases severally correspond to se aestilmare, otium desl- 
dSrarS, muliSres injuria afficSre. 

928. The genitive of the quality or quantity requires an adjective 
or participle with it : as, 

Vir spectatae virtutis, A man of proved merit. 
Sex jugSrum Sggr, A farm of six jugers or four acres. 
Foss^ quindScim p^um« A ditch of fifteen feet (in width). 
Frumentum dierum trlginta. Thirty days' com. 
HannibU, annorum ferme nSvem {Liv,), Hannibal^ a boy of about 
nine years §. 

Genitive with Adjectives. 

929* Adjectives and participles are sometimes followed by a geni- 
tive of the cause || in the poets and later writers : as, 

Lassus mSrts {Hor,), Weary of the sea. 

Interritus let! {Ov,), Not frightened at death. 

Invictus ISboris (Tac), Unconquered by toil. 

930. Adjectives or participles which denote removal or separation 
may be followed by a genitive in the poets If: as« 

* Such phrases as amor virtutis, taediiun UboriSy can scarcely be con<* 
sidered as objective phrases, seeing that the virtue and the labour are the 
causes or origin of the ^ &inor' and the * taedium.' 

t This objective genitive is far removed from t]^e true meaning of the 
case ; hence it is not surprising that our own language does not follow' it. 

% Sometimes the subjective and objective genitives are at once attached 
to the same noun : as, Helvetiorum injuriae p6pfin Bomani (Cae«.), The 
wrongs done by the Helvetii to the Roman state ; where Helvetiorum is 
the iubjective, p5ptk]i the objective genitive. 

§ See also the ablative of the quality. 

II More commonly an ablative of the cause is preferred. 

T More commonly an ablative with or without &b is preferred. 
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SSlutiis Sp&mm (Hor,), Set loose from work. 

Liber l&bormn (Hor,), Free from toils. 

Sc^Sris puriis (Hor,), Clear of crime. 

VScuas caedis mSnus {OvJ), Hands free from bloodshed. 

931. Adjectives of fulness may be followed by a genitive : as, 
D5mus plena ebriorum (Cie.), A house full of drunken men, 

' Lactifa Sbundana* iYvrg,), Abounding in milk. 

932. Some adjectives, formed from substantives, retain the sub- 
stantive's power of being attended by a genitive : as, 

Studiosus ^qu5rum (Ou.), Fond of horses. 
Ezpers eriiditidnTs (Cfe.), Without any share of education. 
Consors ISboris {Cic), Having a common lot of labour. 
Securus famae (0».), Without regard for what the world may say. 

933. Adjectives denoting accusation, guilt or innocence are fol- 
lowed by a genitive : as, 

Retb Svaritiae, Charged with avarice. 
SanguTnlfs insons. Guiltless of blood. 

934. Many adjectives from verbs, and participles imperfect used 
as adjectives +, are followed by an objective genitive : as, 

CiipYdns landYs (Ore), Eager for praise. 

Avidus gloriae (Cic), Greedy of glory. 

TSnax prop^sUi {Hor,), Ever clinging to his purpose. 

E'dax rerum (Ov.), Devouring all things. 

Efficiens vSluptatis (Ctc), Productive of pleasure. 

G^rens nSgoti (Cic,), Engaged in business as a merchant. 

935. Adjectives, more particularly in the later writers, take a ge- 
lutive which may be translated by ' in,' ' in respect to,' ' in point 
tf'X' as, 

^ This and many such adjectives prefer an ablative of the cause. 

f Observe the difference between laborem contemnens, * despising the 
labour,' and l^boris contemnens, ' a despiser of labour;' the former qpeak- 
ing of the single occasion, the latter of an habitual feeUng, which is the 
nsual distinction between a participle and an adjective. 

^ An ablative with or without \u. is preferred by the older and better 
writers. Ruddiman (Stallbaum's ed. ii. 73) has given from Johnson a list 
of adjectives found with the genitive in addition to those which £Edl under 
his seven defined classes. In this list 133 are of that kind which are to be 
translated by * in ' or ' in point of.' But not one of these is from Terence, 
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V&ilfdtb tSfpum (Toe,), Strong in resources. 
Strenuus militiae (Tac), Energetic in war. 
Integer vitae (Hor,), Pure (in point) of life. 

936. Some adjectives, which commonly govern the dative, beipg 
used as mascoline or feminine substantives, take a genitive : viz« 

S5cio superstit aifiniqu^. 
Flnit'mo, c6gnat(o) aequilique. 
Propinquo sim'li consortiquS. 
Par fam'liari vlcinoquS. 
NScessario contrarioqu?. 
Amic(o) et invid(o) aemtiloquS *. 

937. In the same way some neuter adjectives have become sub- 
stantives, and as such take a genitive : viz. 

Par, pr8prium, sTmil^ and commiinS. 

Genitive with Verbs. 

938. The impersonal verbs of feeling (see § 889)> together with 
the personal verbs mTs^re(r.) and mis^resc, take a genitive of the 
moving cause : as. 

Si duarum paenitebit, addentur duae (Plant,), If you think two 

not enough, two more shall be added. 
Piidet me tui (Shame comes to me from you, u e.), I am ashamed 

of your conduct or your treatmentf . 

Lucretius, or Cicero, and only five from Plautus ; whereas, among the later 
writers there are twenty-six from Tacitni and forty-four £rom SiSius. Affdsif 
of the whole 133, not less than fifty-five have the one word anlXml. For 
instance, of the five examples from Plautus, four have this word, the re- 
maining one having mentis, and of sixteen quoted from Apuleius, thir- 
teen have the same. From these facts we are inclined to infer, that KnUml 
is in truth, what the sense requires, a dative (see § 114), as it certainly is- 
when used with the verb excruclor, &c. (see | 952), and l^t the uae of the 
geutive with this sense in later writers grew out of a false analogy from 
Unlml, and words of like form, aided by the ambiguity between the two 
cases in the first declension (see § 951). Virg. Aen. ix. 255. has int^gSr 
aevl I Albinovanus, iii. 5, intSg&r aevo. 

* That many of these are substantives is confirmed by the fact, that 
they admit the possessive pronouns : as, invldos meos. Even their super- 
latives are so used as substantives : as, Inlmlcisstimum suom, Cic. p. Mil. 9. 
ViSiltatls &micisstimus, Cic. Scipionis fSlmXliarissiimfis, BeQ. A£r. 68. 

t ' I am ashamed of you ' will serve for the first sense. 
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939. Occasionally in the older poets a genitive is found with other 
personal verbs of feeling : as« 

Fastidit mei (Plant.), He has taken a dislike to me. 
Stiidet tui (quoted by Cic), He is fond of you. 
Quae non v^retur vYri {J^fran,), Who has no respect for her hus- 
band. 
JustiftiaenS prius mirer* bellinS l&borum? (Virg.), Thy justice 

first should I admire or toils of war ? 

« 
Ncc vStSrum m^mlni laetorvS m^orum {Virg,), Nor their old 

griefs remember I or glory in. 

NSque ills 

SepSsTti ctcSris nee longae invidit Svenae (Hor,), Nor hoarded 

vetch, nor taper oat he grudged. 

940. Occasionally verbs of removal or separation have a genitive 
of the 'whence' in old writers and in poetry f : as, 

Abstitneto irarum cSlidaequS rixae (Hor.), Abstain shalt thou 

from wrath and heated fray. 
DesInS mollium tandem quSrelarum (Hor.), Cease at last from 

plaints unmanly. 
Tempus desist^rS pugnae (Virg.), 'T is time to desist from battle. 
M&nd signKficarS coepit, ut quiescSrent pugnae (Q^adrig.), He 

began to make a signal with his hand that they should rest 

from battle. 
Me omnium jam ISborum ISvas (Plant.), You at last relieve me 

of all my troubles. 
Nee serm6nis fallebdr tSmSn (Plant.), Nor yet was I cheated out 

of what they said. 
Miror morbi purgatum te illius (Hor.), I wonder that you have 

been cleansed of that disease. 

941. Some verbs of fulness, want, and need, may have a parti- 
tive genitive (as well as an ablative) : as, 

* The reflective form of these verbs proves that the construction with 
an accusative could not originally have belonged to them. The idea of 
a Grecism is unnecessary. The genitive is the very case that might have 
been expected from the nature of the idea. 

t The legal language here, as In so many cases, retained traces of the 
old construction : as, IXb^rar^ tutelae. 
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OUam denariorum impIerS non p5t^s (Cic), You cannot fill the 

pitcher with denaries. 
Completus jam mercatorum career erSt {Cic), The prison was at 

last filled with captains of trading ships. 
Non tarn artis indigent, quam ISboris (Ctc.)> It is not so much 

skill they are in need of, as industry. 

942. The verb p5ti* (r.), ' make oneself master/ has a genitive (as 
well as an ablative) : as. 

Si exploratum tibi est, possg te illius regnl piJtiri (Ctc), If you 
have ascertained that you really can make yourself master of 
that kingdom. 

So rerum pStiri is common. 

943. Verbs of memory, although they take an accusative of the 
thing actually remembered, have a genitivef of that a5(m/ which the 
memory is concerned! : as, 

MSminl Cinnam (Ctc), 1 remember Cinna (t, e. his person). 
MSmihi vivorum (Ctc), I remember or think of the living. 
Nunquam obliviscar noctis illius (Cic), I shall never forget (the 

occurrences) of that night. 
VSnit mlhi in mentem PlatonTs (Cic), The thought of Plato comes 

across me. 
FlSgitiorum suorum recordabitiir (Ctc.)# He will remember his 

disgraceful proceedings. 
Dulcis rSmKniscitiir Argos {Virg,), He remembers sweet Argi. 

944. Verbs § of accusing, convicting, acquitting, take a genitive [[ 
of the offence charged : as, 

AltSrum ambitus accusSt (Cic), He accuses another of bribery. 

* If the adjective p$ti was ever used as a substantive, signifying * the 
powerful one, the master/ as patens in fact is, the verb would naturally 
take the genitive. Tacitus uses a genitive with the reflective verbs 2Lplsc 
and &dXpisc. 

t D€ with the ablative is also very common. 

% Hence verbs of ' reminding,' ' making mention',' must have a genitive 
of the thing brought to mind, unless indeed it be a neuter pronoun. (See 
§909.) 

§ For adjectives of this class see § 933. 

U Or dS with the abhitive, which in some phrases is necessary, or at least 
more common : as, de vi, de moilbiis, de testfimento. Cicero says, de p^« 
conili r^pStundb ; Tacitus, rSpStundarum without the substantlTe. 

z5 
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PStestne lieres furti l%)^rS (Ctc.) ? Can an heir bring an action 
for theft ? 

ProditionTs enm insYmllabant (Caes.), They were inclined to ac- 
cuse him of treachery. 

945. The penalty is expressed in the genitive in a few phrases : as, 
ArcessSrS cSpttKs* (Ctc.)# To bring a charge affecting a person's 

status as a citizen. 
OctilplI damnatiis est (Ctc.), He was condemned to a payment of 
eight-fold. 

946. With verbs of baying, selling, costing, the price is ex]Nressed 
by the genitives f tanti J, quanti, minoris, pluris ; in all other cases 
by an ablative. (See Ablative.) 

947. The wortii or value is expressed by the same genitives, and 
also byparvT, magni, mlnilmi, maxumi, and pliiriimi, as well as the 
following, which generally are strengthened by the addition of a ne- 
gative: viz. 

Hujiis et assis — flocci piliqaS 

Nauci nihni — tSrunciique§. 

948. With the verbs refert and interest are employed tantf^ qnanti, 
parvi, magni, besides the ordinary adverbs of quantity. 

* Also capitis judXcio, or c^pUS. 

f Ablatives, however, are occasionally found, even in Cicero : as, in 
Yerr, iv. 7, ist^ permagno aesttimas ; de Fin. iv. 23, non nlhUo aestSman- 
dum. Festiis has bos centusslbtts, 6vis d^usslbfis aestlmaretfir ; and asse 
tSsma est is an old phrase. 

X We have called these genitives, in deference to conunon opinion^ but 
they are perhaps old datives, a supposition -which will account for the use 
of the forms in o (see preceding note), and remove the strange contradic- 
11(Hi of idiomd which appears in Hor. Sat. II. iii. 156 : 

Quanti emptae ? Parvo. Quanti ergo ? Octusslbib. 

The phrase, too, in Catullus, * nee pill f&clt iinl,' will no longer have a 
licence in the last word. If our theory be right, minoris, pluris, hujiis and 
assis, will afford another instance of an anomaly growing out of a hiae 
analogy (see § 935). 

§ We have not added pensl, because the phrase n^qu^ quidquam pens! 
hlibeb^t is equivalent to n^que quidquam pendeb&t, th^word pensl being, 
according to the common idiom, attached to the neuter pronoun (§ 909). 
Aequi b^nl consiU^rS, ' to take in good part/ has never been satisfactorily 
explained* 
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949* 'Of' being so commonly the tranidation of the genitive it' 
may be a useful caution to observe that the Eag^isk pbraees aigni* 
fying to tatk of, to diink of, are to be translated widi the preposw 
tioa. de. Still certior &^n, * to be informed/ often takea a genztrfe*. 

Dative. 

950. The dative case answers to the qoestion where? in or near 
what place ? and to the time when ? Hence its place is often sap- 
plied by such words a» in or cum with the ablative, or by the abla- 
tive alone, seeing that the ablative is only uaotlker form of the 
dative. 

951. 'In a town' or 'in a small island' is expressed by the 
dative : as, 

Romae, at Roma (or Rome) ; Tlburif, at Tibur ; 

A^'thenis, at Athenae (or Athens) ; Ciirlbiis, at Cures ; 
TSrenti*, at Tarentum ; TthScae, in Ithaca; 

Pttt^lis, at Puteoli ; Lesbi, in Lei^HMr}:. 

952. HumT, ' on the ground* ;• d5ml, ' at home' ; ruri (in poetry^ 
also riir^, 'in the country'; f<5ris, 'out of doors*; cSmitiTs, 'at 
the election' ; ludis, ' at the games' ; LStinls, ' at the Latin festi- 
val' ; g^Sdiator^biis, ' at the gladiatorial exhibition' ; &k)fmi, ' in the 
mind' ; are other examples of the dative used in the same sense. 

953. The so-called adverbs which answer to the question where ? 
as, ubr, &c. (§ 366. col. 2.), are all datives in'origin. 

954. Hie time when ? is put in the dative § : as, h^ (also hSr^, 

^ In the phrase Mbltat MUeil (Ter. Ad, iv. 5. 20.), Donatns saw no 
geidtive case ; he calls it * adverbium locale.' The dative of noons in o 
ended at one time, like the Greek otKoit Xoy^, ftc, in the diphthong oi ; 
as^ fScnr example ' qooi,' the dative of the relative ; and from this diphthong^ 
arose the two forms of the case seen in nullo and mdH 

t The poets take the liberty of shortening sach fonm as Tibarl to Tit^ 
barK. (See ablative, § 990.) 

) ' In a eoontry' is commonly eiqpressed by In with the ablative; yet 
there are passages where the dative is found, especiaHy in such writers as 
VderiuB Maodmus and the Psendo-Nepos. The passage in Cieero (R. P. 
iiL-9.) ia not an example r for there Graeciae, as Madvig has pmnted oat, 
is a genitive in eannection vrith delnbriL 

§ See also § 935. 
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' yesterday ' ; mani (or manS)« ' in the morning ' ; vesp^ri (or ves- 
pSr^f ' in the evening ' ; luci, ' in the daylight ' ; quintii or quinto 
die, ' on the fifth day ' ; Fdlbiis Martils, * on the ides (or 15th) of 
March ' ; belli, ' in war ' ; miUtiae, • on military service' ; ubf, 
* virhen,' &c. 

955. Hie dative is used with adjectives which denote the rela- 
tions of place : 

Belgae prozimi* sunt Germanis (Caes,), The Belgae are nearest 
to the Germans. 

Heu quam vicina est ultima terr& mihi {Ov.), Alas, how near is 
the end of the world to me. 

ColHs adversus huic et contrarius {Caes,), A hill facing and op- 
posite to this. 

IntrantI sifnum a dextra est. As you enter the bay, it is on your 

, right. 

956. Adjectives of fitness f and necessity |, equality and likeness, 
take a dative : as, 

Aptum est temp5ri et personae (Cic,), It is adapted to the time 

and to the person. 
Ejus FSlemum mihi semper idoneum visum est deversorio (Ck,), 

His Falemian always seemed to me the sort of wine for an 

inn. 



* This adjective as well as its comparative are sometimes found with an 
accusative, because of their connexion with the preposition pr5p& 

f The words of this meaning generally in their origin signify a capa- 
bility of being brought into contact from equality of parts ; as, convS- 
nientii comm5do (of the same measure), apto. Thus, a coat that fits well 
is in Latin, t5g& bSnS conveniens, t. e. corp5rl. So again equality and 
likeness are tested by contact. Hence the verbs of * comparing' originally 
signify to bring together ; as, confer, compSra. 

% The idea of necessity is that of an inseparable connexion. The word 
nScessS is connected with the radical syllable of nect-^r^, to link, much as 
vldssim is connected with the root vie of vicem, vlcS, &c. Compare the 
nouns nSces8ltud6n, vidssltudSn. "What can be more ridiculous in the 
way of etymology than the following from Forcellini : Derivant alii a ' ne' 
vt ' cesso,' quia ubi est necesse, minime est cessandum, alii a * nee esse,' 
alii per aphaeresin ab avayKti, 
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SSnatori n^essarium est nossS rempubUcam (Ctc.)> In a senator 
it is necessary to be acquainted with public business. 

Verbum LStinum par Graeco (Csc), A Latin word equal in force 
to the Greek one. 

Filius p&tri similis iCic), A son like his father. 

Livius £nnio aequalis fuit (Cic), Livius was of the same age 
with £nnius. 

957. Adjectives compounded with prepositions of rest take a 
dative dependent upon that preposition : as. 

Qui mihi consciils essS s51es {Cic), Who are wont to share my 
knowledge with me. 

Mihi conscius sum (Cic), I share the knowledge with myself; 
or« I know, though no one else does. 

ETjus mors consentanSa vitae fuit (Cic), His death was in agree- 
ment with his life. 

PStentiorl affinis SrSt (Sail,), He occupied land near a powerful 
neighbour. 

Coenisque tribus jam pernS siiperstes {Mart.), And a ham that 
has already survived three dinners. 

958. Verbs which denote nearness take a dative : as, 

Nescit Squo haererS {Hor,), He knows not how to cUng to 

steed. 
ParerS* v81untatl architect! (Cic), To wait upon the will of the 

architect. 
Curru jungit Halaesiis gquos (Virg,), To his car Halaeso yokes 

the steeds. 
Fort! miscebat mellS FSlemo iHor.), With strong Falernian he 

would honey mix. 

959. Verbs derived from adjectives which take a dative, do the 
same: as, 

ETquitatiis ejus nostris gquitibus apprSpinquabStf iCaes,), His 
cavalry was drawing near to our horsemen. 

* That ' to be present/ ' to wait upon,' is the true meaning of this 
verby to say nothing of other evidence, appears from the use of appare 
with such a dative as mSgistratlbtis, and the noun apparitor. 

t t.e. apprSpinquabat sS, 'made themselves near.' But for its con- 
nection with the acyective, the word would probably have been accom- 
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O't cikurblttUae eorpM aptitiir (Ceb.), The month of the cup- 
ping-goard ia broaght into dose contact with the flesh. 

E'g6 tfbi e& nanro* iCic), I am making these things known to 
you. 

S^lo aequar^ dictituras et consiilatua {Lh,), To level with the 
ground the offices of dictator and consul* 

960. A dative of the person referred to is often found with ad- 
jectives f and static verbs of nearly every character. Of such 
adjectives and verbs, the chief divisions are perhaps the following : 

961. A dative of the possessor often accompanies the verb ^s, 
' be,' and the adjectives prSprio, communi, sScSro. 

Qn!btis Spes nullae sunt (SalJ), Those who have no property. 
Is diJlor communis vobis mecum est {Cie,), Anger at this you 

share vrith me. 
Ejus cSput J5vl s^rum esto {Liv,), That man's head shall be 

devoted to Jupiter. 

962. Many verbs compounded with prepositions of rest may be 
accompanied by a dative : as, 

AntStiilissem vSluntatem tuam commSdo meo (Ctc), I should 
have given your wishes the {^reference over my own advantage. 

Hi scribendo affuerunt (Ctc), The following v^rere present at the 
registration. 

Gontionanti circumfundebatiur multiftudo {Liv,), As he went on 
haranguing, a mob kept pouring around him. 

Jm£fces vSbi constare et supSriorlbus conv^nfrS judKcus debuemnt 
(Cic), The jury ought to have been consistent with them- 
selves, and to have agreed with the preceding verdicts. 

ptnkd by ftd and the aceusative, as is the case in some vniters. But 
Caesar has always the dative, so that Davis was wrong in his conjecture, 
Bell. GalL iL 19. 
* From the adjective gnaro, ' known/ comes gnarra-r^ 'to make known.' 
t As the accusative case naturally connects itself with verbs from the 
notion of motion to, and as substantives (which in the earliest state of 
language were material objects, the result of past action,) readily connect 
themselves with the genitive, the case of oH^m^ €ff motkmfirom^wo adr 
jectaves whkh express a permanent quality, and static verbs which share 
this character with them, have aldose aflhiity with th^. tasf ol #«•/•> 
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Til meo inf ellci error! sotus illScr!masti ilAv,), Yoa alone have 

wept over my unfortunate mistake. 
C«mp& intefjScens Tlb^ri ac moembus Romanis (Lh.), The 

plain that lies between the Tiber and the walls of Rome. 
Chnnibus ejus consiliis obstifti (Cie,), All his contrivances I have 

stood in the way of. 
Vos est postponSrS natis Ausa suis (Or.), You — ^behind her own 

children has she dared to ranlc. 
Brotum copils praefecit {Cues J), He placed Brutus at the head 

of the forces. 
O'ra ipsa ocuUs proponitS (Ctc), Place their very faces before 

your eyes. 
Magnltudine Snimi potest repugnari fortunae (Cic), By great- 
ness of mind a battle may be maintained against fortune. 
A^n^tum ovS gallinis saepe supponimus {Cic), We often put 

ducks' eggs under hens. 
Siiperfuit pStri {Liv,), He survived his father. 

963. Hence also such a dative is found with the perfect tenses 
of passive verbs occasionally, and almost exclusively with the ge- 
rund and imperfect participle passive. 

Quicquid mihi susceptum est (Cic), Whatever I have under- 
taken, 
rdem tibi* faciundum est {Cic), You have to do the same. 

964. Nouns which express relationship, or connection of office, 
&c., may take a dative t of the person referred to, with Ss, 'be;' 
or in apposition : as, 

Natura tu illl pSter ?s (Ter.), By nature you are his father. 
Mihi quaestor impSraton fuerSt (Cic), He had been my quaestor 
when I was commander-in-chief. 

965. Many adjectives and verbs of feeling and manner take a 
dative of the person referred to r as, 

H8m!nes omnibus !niqui (Cic), Men unfriendly to every one. 

* If, however, the verb take a dative in another sense, then, to avoid 
apnlMgoity, &b and the ablative are used : as, Tlbi a me consulenduin est, 
I have to consult for yomr good. 

t The genitive in these phrases is more coiAmon, and agrees better with 
the English idkxBU 
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Irasci Smicis non tSmSre 851eo (Ctc), I am not wont with light 

cause to be angry with friends. 
AMSlescentl nihil est quod suscenseam (Cic.)» With the young 

man I have no reason to be offended. 
Quid ^go — ei non ciipio ? Well and for myself — are not my wishes 

with him ? 

966. The person who is liable to be affected, or who is habitually 
affected by any state of things, is expressed in the dative : as, 

Virtiis fructuosS Sliis, ipsi ISboriosS aut pSriciilosa aut certe gra- 
tuItS {Cic), Energy, full of fruit for others ; for himself full 
of suffering or danger, or at least without reward. 

967. The relation between two objects is often expressed by ^s, 
* be,' the dative of one object and the ablative with cum of the 
other: as. 

Quae potest pax esse Antonio cum s^natu? {Cic.), What peace 

can there be between Antony and the senate ? 
Mihi cum ill5 nihil fuSrat {Cic), I had had nothing to do with 

him. 

968. The person in whose mind or senses any knowledge, thought 
or feeling exists, may be expressed in the dative. 

Nottis mihi nommS tantum {Hor,), Known to me by name 

alone. 
Hoc in ISborlbus viventi non intellggitiir {Cic.), This to one living 

(immersed) in labours is not perceptible. 
Mihi quidem YtS vldetur {Cic), To me at least it seems so. 
NSque Sdeo tibi vilis vita esset meS {lAv,), Nor would my life 

have been so cheap in your eyes. 
Id vero militibus fuit pergratum {Caes.), This indeed was most 

acceptable to the soldiers. 

969. The party in whose conduct any practice exists may be ex- 
pressed in the dative : as, 

Barb&is* ex fortdna pendet fides {Liv.), With barbarians fide- 
lity depends upon fortune. 

970. The person who may avail himself or not of any state of 
things is often in the dative : as, 

* For this dative may be substituted the preposition ftpSd. 
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Hoc omnibus pfit^t ; ^t aeque promptum est, mihi ^t advorsario 
meo (Ctc.)> This is open to all ; and is equally at the service of 
myself and my opponent. 

971* Many reflective and a fev7 simple verbs derived from nouns 
denote a relation more or less permanent, and are accompanied by 
a dative of the person. 

BT'go possum m hac re m^d!cari mihi {Ter,), I in this matter can 

be physician to myself. 
Appius mihi blanditur* (Cic), Appius is all politeness to me. 
Caes^ri supplicabof (Cic), I v\rill go down on my knees to 

Caesar, 
A'lii gloriae serviunt, alii pecuniae {Cic), Some are slaves to 

glory, others to money. 
Acastum rStine, quo comm5dius tibi ministretur:^ (Cic.), Keep 

Acastus back,' that you may be better waited upon. 

972. Verbs which denote an act done in the presence of another 
concerned therein, take a dative of that person : as, 
P5tenti ^iUatiis§ est {Nepos in Attico)||, He fawned on the 

powerful man. 
Virgo nupsit Metello (Ctc), The maiden took the veil If to Me- 

tellus, t. e. married him. 

* Literally makes himself * blando/ soft and smooth ; hence to coax, 
wheedle, flatter. 

t Literally make myself a * supplXc' (N. supplex), in which pile refers 
probably to the^a^ hands joined together in prayer, duplices manus ; and 
siib to the holding them up. 

X Used impersonally. Mlnistra literally means to act the mInistSro or 
servant. This verb is most commonly used as an active verb, ' to hand as 
a servant would.' The noun magistratu also implies an old verb, m^gistrail, 
to act the mSgist^ro or superior. Thus magistratu means the office rather 
than the man, and so even the singular often denotes the whole magi- 
stracy. 

§ See § 981, note. 

II We should not have quoted as an authority the bad Latin found in 
the other lives commonly attributed, but without authority, to this con- 
temporary of Cicero. 

f The flame-coloured veil flammedlo (n.) was worn in the ceremony of 
marriage. 
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973. Hence irerbs of teUing and showing take a datiTe of tbe 
person addressed ; as, 

Haec t¥bi tuus pSrens dixit (Cic), All this your own father told 

you. 
AltSrI monstrant viam (£*».)> They show the road to another. 

974. Hence also verbs of giving are followed by a dative of the 
person, to whom ? as, 

DSdi ad te liberto tuo litt^ras (Cic), I gave a letter to your 

freedman (to convey) to you. 
Redcttdit mihi littSras (Ore), He ddivered the letter to me. 

975. Hence also the verbs of trusting have a dative of the object 
in which trast is placed : as, 

Se suSque omnia Slienisstmis credidenint* (Cae$,), They trusted 

themselvefl and all their property to perfect strangers. 
Credon tibi hoc ? (Ter,), Am I to believe this that yqn tell me ? 
Qui Mi fidit (Hot,), Who in himself confides. 

976. Some verbs of giving are used with a dative of the person 
in the sense of doing something out of regard to that person, par- 
ticularly in case of forgiveness : as, 

Praet^riftS fratri condonSt (Caes.), The past matters he forgives 

(out of regard) to the brother. 
PeccatS lib^rum parentum mis^ricordiaef concesserunt (Ctc), 

They have passed over the offences of sons out of pity to their 

parents. 
Tu tuas inimlcYtias reipubllcae donasti (Ctc.)# You have dropped 

your enmities (out of regard) to the public interest. 
MSmSriam stmultatum patriae rSmittiti^ (Liv.), He forgets his 

private quarrels (out of regard) to his country. 

* Cred-Oy credXd-i is evidently a compound of d-o, * put' or ' give,' so 
that its first meaning is not to believe, but to put anything in a person's 
hands as a trust. Hence the person is in the dative, the thing trusted or 
deemed safe in the accusative. 

f He might have said ' parent^iis.' So again, Tusc L 45, quaatum 
consuetadM famaequ^ dandum sTt, How lar vre ought to be influenced 
by a consideration of custom and what the world may say. 

t literally ' lets go back,' * sends back.' The idea of punishment In 
the Latin language generally appears in the form of hfine. The offender^ 
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977* The dative of the person is used in speaking of acts done to 
some part of the body, (where the English language prefers a pos- 
sessiTe pronoun or possessire case) : as, 

Linguam ei praecidam atque 5culos ecf^diam (Plant.), I will cut 
his tongue off and dig his eyes out. 

978. Similarly the dative of the person concerned is found even 
with verbs of taking away, and hence appears to signify ' from' : 



* 



Ing^ns cul lumSn Sdemptum {Virg,), From whom a huge eye 
had been taken away. 

Id totum eriperS vobis conatus est (Cic), All this he has endea- 
voured to tear from you. 

979. The dative of the personal pronoun more particularly is 
used to denote an interest of the party, and often ironically. This 
is often called by grammarians the dafitms eihicu8. 

Tongilium mihi eduxit (Ctc), Tongilius, he has done me the favour 
to take out of Rome with him. 

At tibi repents vSnit ad me C^ninius(Cic.), But (what think you) 
all at once there comes to my house Caninius. 

Haec vobis istoram militia fuKt (Liv,), Such was the military ser- 
vice you have to thank your (petitioners) for. 

980. Verbs of motion accompanied by another word or phrase 
liave often a dative of the person which is really dependent upon 
this word or phrase : as, 

EqoStitam auxilio CaesSri mis^rant (Caes.), They had sent a body 

of cavalry as an aid to Caesar. 
Mihi obviam venisti {Cic), You came to meet me. 

981. Some verbs accustomed to take a dative of the person, are at 
tbnes found with a dative of the thing instead : as, 

flbi^ penditt aohrit poenam — * pays the fine ;' the injured party — snmit^ 
exigit poenam — * takes, exacts the fine' ; or should aooy common friend suc- 
ceed in assvaging his anger, then the offended party— rCmittit poenam in- 
tareeisdrf — ' retoms the fine to the interceding party/ that the (lender 
zeeeiviBg it from him may know to whose kind offices he is indebted. 

* it most not be supposed however, that * from' can in any way be the 
signification of the dative. 
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H5nori invlderunt meo iCic,), They looked with envy on the 

office I hold. 
Cum morbo ^cui mSderi yis {Cic*}, When you wish to heal any 

disease. 
RSgo sumtui ne parcas {Cic.}, 1 beg you not to spare expense. 
Ignoscas vSlim huic fesUnationI {Cic.), Pray forgive my present 

haste*. 

982. A dative of a noun often denotes 'in lieu of,' and may be 
translated by 'asf' : thus, 

QuinquS cohortis castris praesldio r^liquit (Caes.), He left five 

battalions as a garrison for the camp. 
NSc earn rem hSbuit religion! (Cic), Nor did he look upon thb 

as a warning from heaven. 
Hoc vitio mihi dant (Cic), Thb they set down as a fault in me. 
Cui bSno fuit? (Cic), To whom was it beneficial? 
Ut sint rSliquis dScilmento {Caes,), That they may serve as a 

lesson to the rest. 

983. Hence the dative is sometimes used to denote a purpose : as, 

* Ck>nver8ely, those verbs which by their original signification would 
require a dative, have a tendency to slide into the ordinary construction 
of verbs, and so take an accusative. Thus, 8Squ(r.), * follow/ and ImXta(r.), 
'keep making oneself like' to anything, might have been expected to 
have a dative, but in fact have always an accusative. It is true that the 
former of these words denotes motion, yet there is no relative motion be* 
tween that which follows, and that which is followed. Accordingly the 
Greek eTr-ofiat (the same word as sequor) has a dative, and so the German 
folg-en. The verbs aemiila (r.)» ^ make myself a rival,' has very natnrally 
a dative in Cicero, but is found with an accusative in Horace. AMula(r.}, 
* wag the tail at,' * flatter,' is entitled by its meaning to a dative. So Nepos 
(in Attico) says, &dulari Ant5nid, and Livy, praesentlbtls &dulando ; bat 
Columella has, C&nes furem lidiilantttr ; and Tadtas, &dulail NSronem. 
Hence some verbs are found almost indifferently with a dative or aocoM- 
tive, as, m5dSra (r.) and tempera, ' keep within limits.' 

t For this dative may be substituted pro or in 15cd. Often the nomi- 
native or accusative may be used. But the dative softens the phrase. 
Sunt r^quis ddcumentum is, * they are a lesson to the rest.' Still, by 
way of brevity, the dative is often translated precisely as the nominatiTe 
or accusative would have been, t. e, without ' as.' 
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Hunc sibi dSmYcYlio IScum delegerunt {Caes,), This place they 

selected as a residence. 
R^eptui cSd^fS (Cic), To sound the signal for a retreat* 
Hie nuptiis dictiis est dies {Ter,), This is the day fixed for the 

marriage. 
Triumvir rel publicae constiftuendae* (Nepos in Attico), One of 

three commissioners for regulating the state f* 

984. The dative of a name is often used by attraction { to the 
dative of the object named : as, 

Cul nunc cognomen liilo Addlftur (Virg,), Who has now the 

surname of lulus added. 
Leges quibus tSbiilis duSd^cim est nomSn (Liv,), The laws which 

have the name of the twelve tables. 

985. Verbal adjectives and verbal substantives sometimes take a 
dative, if the verb whence they are derived took one : as, 

Justatfa est obtempSratio scriptis legibus instiftutisquS p^pulorum 
{Cic), Justice is an obedience to the written laws and institu- 
tions of states. 

986. Hie poets often use the dative in the sense of 'with' where 
the older prose writers used cum : as, 

Luctantem IcSriis fiuctlbiis (Hor,), Wrestling with Icarian waves. 

987- The poets often use the dative with verbs of removal or dif- 
ference, where the older prose writers used ex or Sb : as, 
"Teque lus erlpS flammis (Virg,), And rescue thyself from these 

flames. 
Scurrae dist^t Smlciis (Hor,), A friend differs from a buffoon. 

988. The poets use the dative (especially in noims of the o declen- 
sion) after verbs of motion : as. 

It clamor caelo§ (Virg,), Rises the shout to heaven. 

* Written briefly : III VIR R P- C- 

t Solvendo non essS, * to be insolvent/ is a phrase which it is difficult 
to explain, just because it is abbreviated. 

t Sometimes the name is in the same case as nomSn. In Cicero, Verr. 
iv. 53, fons cul nomSn ArStbusa est, we should probably read, ArSthii- 
saest, I. e. ArSthusae est. 

§ Probably used after the analogy of quo, ed, &c., and like them a mere 
coin^tion of the old accusative caelom ; or as it was often written, and 
peiliapfl pronounced, caelo. 
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Ablative. 

989. The ablative is only another form of the dative^ and its uses 
are therefore very similar. 

990. ' At a tov^n ' or ' in a small island ' the poets express by an 
ablative when the metre requires it^ which can be only in the third 
or consonant declension : as^ 

DardSniumque ducem T^ria KarthoglinS* qui nunc Expectat 
iVirg.), And the Dardan chief at Tjrrian Carthage who Now 
loitereth. 

991. The place ' where ' in some other phrases may also be ex- 
pressed in the ablative, as, rur^, in the country. Not unfrequently 
it is better to insert the preposition in. But this may be omitted at 
times, particularly if an adjective accompany the substantive. When 
that adjective is toto, ' whole/ it would be VTTong to use the pre- 
position. 

992. Time, 'when,' is commonly expressed in the ablative : as, 

Bellum eodem temp8rS mihi qu8que indixit (Ctc), He declared 
war at the same time against me too. 

993. The time within which anything occurs is expressed by the 
ablative, whether the whole or any part be meant : as, 

Saturn! stellS triginta fSre annls cursum suom confTcTt (Ctc.), 
The star of Saturn completes its course in about thirty years. 

Urbes A'frTcae annisf prSpS quinquaginta nullum Romanum ex- 
ercitum vidSrant (lAv,), The cities of the Afn, during a space of 
nearly fifty years had seen no Roman army. 

994. Hence the interval within which one event follows another 
may be expressed by ablatives : as. 

Mors Rosci quatrlduo quo| is occisiis est Chrysi$gSno nuntiatur 

* See Dative, § 951. That the ablative is only a licence is stated by 

Servius on this passage : ** Carthaglne pro Carthagini Sic Horatias : 

Romae Tybur amem, ventosus Tybure Romam, pro Tyburi." In Uvy the 
best MSS., where reported, have Karthagini, &c. 

t Hence the ablative is occasionally used when the accusative m%ht 
have been expected: as, quinque hons proelium sustlnuSrant {Caes.)f 
They had kept up the battle for five hours. 

t Literally the death of R. is reported to G. in the same four &y8 in 
which he was killed, the death (Kscurring near the commencement o£ ^btt 
period, the communication near the end of it. • 1 . 
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(Oie,), The news of lihe death of Roscias is brought to Chly- 
sogonus within four days after he was killed. 

995. Hence^ 

Hoc biduo. Two days before this, or after this. 
Uns paucis dfebus, A few days before or after that. 

996. From the notion of 'where' the ablative is used with the 
prepositions in and sub, if there be no motion implied ; and also 
with prae, pro, &c. (See § 914, note.) 

997. ' In, in point of, in respect to,' is often the meaning of the 
aUative where it is used to define or limit the sense of any word or 
phrase: as, 

Ennius fuit maior natu* quam Plautiis (Cic,), Ennius was older 

than Plautus. 
Sc^lSrS par est illi, industria inferior (Ctc.), In wickedness he is 

equal to the other, in industry below him. 
Sunt enim quidam homines non re sed nominS (Cie,), For there 

are it must be confessed, some who are human beings not in 

reality, but in name. 
LSpore omnibus praestitit {Cic.), In wit he excelled alL 
Victoria sua gloriantiir {Caes,), They pride themselves on their 

victory. 

998. The ablatives of verbals in tu, called supines passive, are 
often so used with adjectives, though the more familiar translation 
is by an English infinitive : as, 

PlerSqu^ dictu quam re sunt facilior^ {Ld/0')» Most things are 
easier io the saying than in the reality, t. e. easier to say than 
to do. 

QuTd est tam jiicundum cognitu atque auditu ? {Cie*), What is so 
delightful to see and to hear ? 

999. The substantive bp^s (n), * work,' and occasionally usu (m), 
* advantage,' have an ablative f to express the object which it is ne- 
cesQftry to effect : as, 

* literally ' greater in point of birth.' 
~ f The nominative is also found in this construction, more particularly 
if it be a neuter pronoun. (See § 909.) 
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Cpus* fuit Hirtio convento (Cie,), It was necessary to have an 

interview with Hirtius. 
Primum ^rat nihil, cur prSp^rato Sptls essSt iCicJ), In the first 

place there was nothing which made it necessary to huny, 
Quom saeva orta est tempestas, turn giibematoref ^p^ est {Ck,), 

When rough weather springs up, then there is need of a pilot 

1000. ' By ' or ' with/ &c. is frequently the translation of the ab- 
lative when it denotes the instrument or means : as, 

Comibus tauri, apri dentlfbus se tutantur (Cic.), With horns tbe 

bull, the boar with tusks defends himself. 
Patriae ign! ferroquS mtnltatiir (Cic), He threatens his country 

with fire and sword {. 
ETtesiarum flatu nfmii tempSrantur cSlores (Cie.), By the blowing 

of the Etesian winds the excessive heats are moderated* 

1001. The ablative of the means accompanies the five reflective 
verbs, ut§, nit, vesc, fru, pasc : as, 

Pelllbiis iituntfir (Caes,), They use skins. 

Pura qui nititur hasta (Virg,), Who rests him on a simple shaft. 

LactS vescuntiir (Sail.), They live upon milk. 

Lucg frulfmiir (Ctc), We enjoy the light of day. 

Frondibus pascunt^ ( Virg,), They feed themselves with branches. 

1002. The ablative of the means in the same way accompanies 
the verbs, viv, ' live ' ; fid, ' trust ' ; and the participle freto^ * rely- 
ing': as, 

* * The work to be done consisted in seeing Hirtius/ which aooom- 
plished, other things might follow. This might have been expressed by t 
somewhat similar phrase in Greek : as, epyov riv <nfyye%fea$ai ets Xoyovs 
*Ipriy. 

t Perhaps such a phrase as this had originally its participle also, as, for 
instance, invento. 

t Hre and steel would be a more precise translation, the latter referring 
to the destructive axe, quite as much as to the sword. 

§ The literal translation of these verbs would perhaps be utSr, I assist 
myself with anything, t. e. I use it ; nlt6r, I strain myself by acting upon 
something, t. e, I lean upon it ; vesc5r, I feed myself with, or I eat (used 
in speaking of human beings exclusive of slaves) ; £ru5r, I feed myself 
with, or I enjoy ; pasc5r, I feed myself with, or eat (used in spealdng of 
animals and slaves). 
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LactS vivunt (Caes,), Thej' live upon milk. 

Prudentia consYiioquS fidens (Ctc), Trusting in foresight and 

mental power. 
IngSnio freti* (Ctc), Relying upon their talent. 

1003. The ablative of the means is used with the verbs fSc, 
make' or 'do ;' and fit« 'become.' 

Nescit quid f^iSt auro (Plant,), He knows not what to do with 

the gold. 
Quid fSciatis hoc h(5m!nS ? (Ctc), What are you to do with this 

fellow? 
Too quid factum est pallio ? (Plant,), What is become of yonr 

cloak? 
Quid Tulli51a mea fiSt? {Cic), What will become of my little 

Tullia? 

1004. The ablative of the means often accompanies verbs or ad- 
jectives, of filling, increasing, mixing, joining, &c. : as, 

Navis c51onis pastorltbusquS complSt (Caes.}, He fills the ships 
with farm-labourers and shepherds. 

MactS virtute esto (Liv,), Heaven bless thy noble deeds {. 

Villa abundat§ lactS cam^ mellS (Cic,), The farm-house over- 
flows with milk and cheese and honey. 

Iiipidn>u8|| pluvlt (Liv,), It rained stones. 

1005. The price is the means by which anything is obtained ^ in 
purchase, and hence the ablative accompanies verbs and adjectives 
of buying, selling, bidding and valuing** : as, 

* Literally, * supported by/ freto being in origin a participle of fer, 
'bear.' 

t In these phrases the preposition de is often used, as, quid de me 
fWt? 

t Literally : Be increased by thy manliness. 

§ This should perhaps have been referred to § 997. 

II The accusative also is found. * 

^ E^m-^rS, commonly translated * to buy,' means properly * to take,' as 
is seen in the compounds dem, exlm, sum, &c. See § 544. 

** Or it would perhaps be more correct to be guided by the English 
preposition at, defining the point at which the price stands at a given 

K 
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E'm^re Squae sextarium mina cogantilr iCicJ), They are compelled 

to buy a pint of water for a mina. 
Multi sangumS Poenis victoriS stStit {Lav,), The "victory cost the 

Carthaginians much blood *. 
Vile est vlginti minis^ It is cheap at twenty minae. 

1006. Verbs of sacrificing often take aa ablative of the victiBi, 
that is^ the means employed : as» 

Cum faciam vitula pro frugtbiis, ipsS venito (Virg.), Wh^i I offer 

a calf for my crops, thyself shall come* 
Quinquaginta capris s^rificaruntf (LivJ), They sacrificed fifty 

goats. 

1007. Verbs signifying, to accustom, take an ablative^ of the 
means, though in English the preposition ' to' is prefixed : as, 

Homtnes ISbore adsTduo et quotidiano adsuetit (Ctc), Accwstomed 
as they are to constant and daily labour. 

1008. ' The road by which' anything is moved is also a neaas* 
and therefore expressed by the ablative : as, 

Frumentum flumine A'rari navibus subvexSrSt iCaet,), He had 
conveyed corn in ships up the river Arar. 

1009. The attending circumstances, manner, feelings are expressed 
by the ablative : as, 

Summa contentione dixit (Cie,), He spoke with the exertion of all 

his power. 
Infestis armis concurrunt {Liv,), They run together with their 

arms aimed at each other. 
Expedito§ exercitu iter feci (Cic), I made the march with my 

army prepared for action. 
I^d aequo animo|| non feret civitas (Ctc), This the citizens will 

not bear calmly. 

moment. We often talk of prices rising, falling, Ukd bdng stcttonary. 
' I bought consols at 63 and sold out at 94.' 

* LiterJilly : stood them in much blood. 

t The accusative is also used. 

X The dative also occurs after this word, as wdl as ml witii the aecii- 
sative. 

§ Literally ' unencumbered.' || With a level or cafan nuad. 
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1010. Tlie ablatiTe* of quality is the name usually given to that 
use of the case -whidi denotes a condition of mind or body, &c. But 
it is essential that an adjective accompany this ablative : 

Tanta est el8quentia (Cic), He is so eloquent. 

Qua f^ie fuit? Crassis surls^ magno captte^ adm5dum magnis 

pSdibiis (Plant, ), How was he made ? He had thick calves, a 

great head, and very great feet. 
Spelunca infinita altitndXnS (Cic), A cavern of boundless depth. 

1011. This ablative is occasionally used when the state is not a 
permanent one : as, 

Nullo fng6re adducltur, ut capTte operto sit (Cic), No cold 

weather ever induces him to go with his head covered. 
Magno timorS sum (Cic.), 1 am in great alarm. 

1012. Similar to this is the addition of the ablative of the name 
of the tribe or city to which a person belongs : as, 

Ser. Sulpicius, Q. F.f* LemoniaJ Rufus (Cic.'), Servius Sulpi- 

cius Rufus, son of Quintus, of the Lemonian tribe. 
Cn. Magtus CrSmona§ (Caes.), Cneius Magkis of Cremona. 

1013. Ablative absolute is the name commonly employed when 
an ablative of a noun is accompanied by an adjective or participle to 
denote ' the time when,' ' the means by which,' or any ' attending 
circumstances.' It therefore belongs properly to the heads already 
given. There is however this peculiarity of translation, that the 
English requires no preposition : as, 

Abl. abs. of time when: Is, M||. Messala, M||. PfsonS coss||. 
conjiirationem fecit (Caes.), This man in the consulship^ of 
Marcus Messala and Marcus Piso formed a conspiracy. 

Abl. abs. of means: C^tSpultis disp5sitls muros defensoribus 
niidavSr&t (Liv.), £y his catapults placed at different points 

* See also genitive of quality, § 928. f Qiuna filiiis. 

X Tilbii, underBtood. 

§ Or the same might have been ex^Hressed by an adjective, Cr^oneiislaii 
II To be read : Marco, Marco, consultbiig. 
^ literaUy M. Messala, M. Piso (bdng) consuls. 

k2 
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he had cleared the wall of its defenders^ or. He had placed his 
catapults at different points and so had cleared, &c. 

Abl. abs. of circumstances: Natura diice errari non p5test 
(Cic), With nature for our guide, the path cannot be mis- 
taken. 

Quid dlcam hac jiiventutS ? (Cic), What am I to say with such 
young men as we have now-a-days. 

Voluntas tScitis nobis* intellS^ non p8t8rSt (Orc.)> Our wish 
could not have been understood, had we been silent. 

1014. That by which anything is measured is a means of mea- 
surement and therefore in the ablative : as, 

Viiluptate omniS dirlfg^rSf {Cic), To test every thing by plea- 
sure. 

Non niimSro haec judicantur, sed pondSrS {Cic), It is not by 
number that these things are estimated, but by weight. 

Discriptils ^rat p5pulus Romanus censu, ordYnib^, aetatifbus 
{Cic), The Roman people had been distributed into different 
classes according to income and rank and age. 

1015. The comparative takes an ablative of the object with which 
the comparison I is made : as, 

Vlliiis argentumst auro, virtutibus aurum {Hor,), Silver than gold 
is cheaper, gold than virtue. 

1016. Similarly the adjectives digno, indigno, and the verbs 
formed therefrom, take an ablative of the object with which the 
comparison is made : as, 

£um omnes cognitione ^t hospitio dignum existiimarunt {Cic)t 
This (foreigner) all deemed worthy of their acquaintance and 
friendship. 

* Literally : * we (being) silent.' 

t Literally : to keep in a straight line as a carpenter does by applying 
his rule. 

% A •comparison implies proximity of the things compared. Hence this 
use of the ablative flows easily from the original meaning of the Dative. 
Observe too that all the verbs denoting comparison signify strictly the 
bringing together, as com-pi&ra, con-fSr, con-tend, com-pon. So also the 
prepositions of proximity, &d, prae, pro, are used in comparisons. 
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Haud equidem tali me dign5r hSnorS {Virg,), Not in truth of 
such an honour do I deem me worthy. 

101 7. The amount of distance or difference in time, space, or 
quantity, is commonly expressed in the ablative. 

Fdem viginti annis ante apiid nos fecSrat CSriSlaniis (Cfc.), 

Coriolanus had done the same among us twenty years before. 
Haec est aetas dScem annis minor quam consularis {Cic), This 

age is ten years less than that required for a consul. 
Frumenti tribus tantis illi* minus rSdit quam obsevSris (^Plaut.), 

Of com upon that land the return is three hundred per cent. 

lesst than what you sow. 
Millbus passuum sex a CaesSris castris consedit (Caes,), He took 

a position six miles from Caesar's camp. 

1018. The ablatives I of pronouns and adjectives of quantity are 
much used in this way with comparatives : as, 

• 

Via quanto tutior, tanto fSre longiSr (Ldv), A road longer in 
about the same proportion as it was safer. 

Quo maiSr est in animo praestantia, eo maiore indiget diligentia 
(Cic), The greater the excellence in the soul, the more atten- 
tion it needs. 

1019* The form of an ablative is sometimes found in inscriptions^ 
old writers, and certain phrases, where a dative would be expected : 
as, 

lOVE OPTVMO MAXSVMO anscr. Grut. xvi. 8), To Jupiter, 
the best, the greatest. 

Postquam mortS dStust Plautus, comoedia luget (Plant, §), Now 
that Plautus is given to Death, Comedy is in mourning. 

Triumviri auro argento aerS flando feriundo. The three commis- 
sioners for smelting and stamping gold, silver and bronze. 

1020. Hence the poets, to accommodate their metres, occasionally 

* The adverb. 

t Literally ' less by three times as much.' Thus the extravagance of the 
phrase runs beyond possibility. 
t But see § 789, note. 
§ 1st verse of the epitaph written by Plautus for himself. GelL iv. 24. 
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sabstitnte the form of the ablatiTe where a dadve mi^it haTe been 
expected: as. 

At si virgineum suffudSilt orS rtiborem, 

Ventiis Srit (Virg,), 

Bat if a maiden's blush she* pour from beneath upon her cheeky 
Wind will there be. 

MoUS CSlenum 
Porrectura viro miscet sitientS — riibetam {Juv.), 

Mild Calene^ about to hand 
To her thirsting lord, she mixes therein — a toad. 

1021. A true ablative ending in the letter df belonged to the old 
language, and the loss of this (2 led to a form very similar to the 
weakened dative commonly called the ablative. Hence^ ' from a 
town' is sometimes expressed by a mere ablative : as, 

CSrintho fugtt (Ctc), He fled from Corinth. 

1022. Similarly the ablatives riire and d5mo are used : as, 
ClbariS sibi quemquS dSmo adferrS jiibent (Caes.), They bid them 

bring food from home, every man for himself. 
Pater rurS rediit (Ter.), My father is returned from the country. 

1023. Verbs and adjectives of removal and separation are fol- 
lowed by an ablative : as. 

Si 15co m5verS non p5t^rant (Caes,), They could not move from 

where they were. 
Tuos culpa lib&6 (Ctc), I free your people from blame. 
Praetura se abdicSt J (Cic), He lays down the office of Praetor. 
Defunct! § regis impSrio {Liv.), Having dbcharged the king's 

order. 

* f . e, the moon. 

t As, for example, on one of the epitaphs of the Scipios (Orelli 550), 
Gnaivod p&trS prognatus for Cnaeo &c. 

X Literally * he unbinds himself from,' the office being a sort of charge 
or burden which for security he had fastened to his person. 

§ The reflective verbs fung-i, defrmg-1, probably meant originally to 
reheve oneself; and the burden, as with abdico me, will for the same 
reason be in the ablative. Hence the word * discharge,' i.e.* unload,' will 
be literally correct. 
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His Sqoa et igni intordix^r^ (Caes,), These he had forbidden fire 

and water. 
Roma caremiis (Cic), We are deprived of Rome* 

1024. The verbs or participles which denote birth or origin take 
an ablative : 'as, 

Mercurins, J8v8 natus et Maia (Ore), Mercury born of Jupiter 
and Maia. 

1025. The prepositions which signify removal or separation have 
an ablative : as, Sc, de, ^h, sinS, absqu^, clam. See § 914 note. 

Number of Substantives. 

1026. Some substantives are used in the plural where the English 
translation has a singular* : as, 

Cas^ adipest (Cic), The fat of Cassius. 
Fnimicitiae cum fratrS (Cic), A quarrel with the brother. 
Cervices! sSciiri subjedt {Cic), He presented his neck to the 
hatchet. 

1027. The terms of weather are sometimes used in the plural 
where the English language would almost require the singular : as, 
cfiores, frIgiirS, grandines, imbres, nives, pliiviae, pruinae. llius, 

Terrere h5mines fulmmibus nivibus grandinibiis (Cic), To frighten 
mankind with thunder, and snow, and hail. 

1028. The plural is preferred in general truths, where the English 
has commonly a smgular : as, 

Viri in uxores vitae n^cisque hSbent p8testatem (Caes.), The 
husband (in that country) has the power of life and death over 
the wife. 

1029. The singular of some words is found where the English 
translation requires a plural : as, 

Vita§ illustrium (Nepos), The lives of illustrious men. 

« See also § 152. 

t €ic. in GatiL iiL 7., where the English editions have erroneously and 
contrary to the MSS., the singular. See Steinmetz. 

i Ccarvic probably meant a single vertebra. 

% See Serviui Aen. L 372. See also Fischer's Psendo-Nepos, PrefM^ 
near the end. 
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1030. The singular is preferred with animals and vegetables where 
there is an allusion to the table, because they are considered in the 
mass, not counted : as. 

Villa Sbundat porco, haedo, agno, gallina (Ctc), The farm 

abounds with pork and kid and lamb* and fowl. 
L^pSrem et gallinam et ans^rem gustarS fas non putant iCaes.), 

Hare and fowl and goose they think it an act of impiety to 

taste. 
Py"thSg8ricis interdictum est ne fSba vescerentiir (Cic), The 

Pythagoreans are forbidden to eat beans. 

1031. So also with other words where the mass does not admit 
of numeration : as, 

Pulvinus r8sa fartiis (Cic), A pillow stuffed with rose leaves. 
In vi51a aut in rSsa (Cic), On violets or roses (meaning the 
gathered flowers) . 

1032. In military language the singular is used at times for a 
plural : as, 

QuoSd insSqui pSdesf potuit (Liv.), As far as the infantry could 
pursue. 

ITqu^s eos ad castra egit (Liv.), The cavalry drove them to their 
camp. 

Hie miles mSgis plScuit (Liv,), A soldiery of this kind was pre- 
ferred. 

Romanus ira ^ioque pugnabat (Liv,), The Romans fought under 
a feeling of indignation and hatred. 

Omission, or Ellipsis of Substantives. 

1033. The masculine adjective is often used in speaking of men, 
the neuter in speaking of things ; but care should be taken that the 
gender is distinguished in the termination. See § 1044. 

* Observe that the omission of the indefinite article in English makes 
the distinction between the animal for table and the living animal. 

t The singular, however, has its force, drawing attention to the indi- 
vidual. Thus, in the last phrase. Each individual soldier has his own feel- 
ings of anger ; so again in the first sentence, ' a foot soldier' would have 
been an equally good translation, signifying inasmuch as he was a foot 
soldier. 
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1034. Some adjectives used as substantives may be seen in § 210 ; 
and to these may be added, 

stativa, hibema, &c., (castrS understood), 
tertiana, quartana, &c., (febrls understood). 
Circenses, SaeciilarSs, &c., (ludl understood). 
triremes, actuaria, &c., (navis understood). 
Siiburbanum, Tusciilanum, &c., (praedium understood) » 
repStundanim, (rerum understood). 
centensiiraae, &c., (usuiaje understood) . 
Agonalia, LibSralia, &c., (sacrS understood). 
primae, s^cundae, (partes understood). 
tertia, quarta, &c., (pars understood). 
in postSrum, (diem understood). 

1035. The genitive of a deity is often used with prepositions, the 
proper case of aedi ' a temple' bemg understood. 

HSbitabatrex ad J8vis* StStoris (aedem understood) (Ctc), The 
king resided near the temple of Jupiter Stator. 

A Vestae (aede understood) ducta est (Ctc), She was taken 
away from the temple of Vesta. 

1036. But the Latin language does not copy the English in the 
use of the genitive of a person's name, meaning his house ; but 
either inserts the word for house, or uses a preposition with the 
name of the person f : as, 

Venisti d5mum Rose! (Cic), You came to Roscius's. 
DSmi CaesSris deprehensiis est (Cic), He was arrested at 
Caesar's. 

Adjectives, &c. 

1037. Adjectives and participles are attracted into the same case, 
gender and number as the substantive to which they refer. 

Thus, from docto or docta ' learned ', and hSmSn ' man ' ; bbno 
er b8na ' good ', milliSr ' woman ' ; grSvi ' heavy ', 8nu8 ' load ', we 
have: 

* This is like our own phrase, St. Paul's for St. Paul's Church. 

t The use of the prepositions is as follows :— to Cicero's house, ad Ct- 
c^nem, or d5mum ad C^cSronem ; at Cicero's house, Spud CicSronem ; 
from Cicero's house, a CicSron^y or, a ClcSronS d5mo; and this even 
though Cicero be known to be absent. See these Prepositions. 

k5 
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N. doctus hiJmo. 
V. docte h5mo. 

Ac. . doctum h5minem. 
G. docti hSminis. 
D. docto h5mTni. 
Ab. docto h8min§. 



N. docti homines. 
V. docti h5mines. 
Ac. doctos h5mines. 
G. doctorum h5mTnum. 
D. Ab. doctis hominibiis. 



Singular. 

b5nS miili^r. 
b5nS miili^r. 
b5nam muli^rem. 
b5nae miiliSris. 
bSnae miiliSr!. 
bSna muliSrS. 

Plural. 

b5nae miili^res. 
bonae miili^res. 
b5nas miili^res. 
b5narum miiliSrum. 
b8nis mulieribus. 



gr^ve Sniis. 
gi^ve bniis. 
gr^vYs Snarls, 
gr^vi tin&n, 
grSvi 5nSrS. 



grSvia 5n^r&. 
gravia 5nSra. 
gravia Sn&S. 
grSvium 5nSnim. 
grSvibus 5ngribu8. 



1038. Sometimes the gender and number of the adjective or par- 
ticiple are determined by the sense* rather than the form of the 
substantive : as, 

Omnts aetas currere obvii (Liv.), Persons of every age kept run- 
ning to meet him. 

C^pit^ conjurationis virgis caesi ac s^curi percussi sunt (Idv.), 
The heads of the conspiracy were flogged and beheaded. 

Concursus pSpiili mirantium quid rei esset (lAv.), A mnning to- 
gether of the citizens, who wondered what was the matter. 

£x eo numSro est qui semper sancli sunt hSbiti (Cic), He is one 
of a class who have ever been accounted sacred. 

Cetera multitudo dSdmus quisquS ad supplicium lecti (Liv.), Of 
the great mass remaining, every tenth man was selected for 
punishment. 

1039. If a relative or other pronoun referring to a word pre- 
ceding be the subject of a sentence which itself contains a predi- 
cative substantive, the gender and number of the pronoun are com- 
monly determined by the latter : as, 

Thebae, quod Boeotiae cSpiit est (Liv.), Thebes, which is the 
capital of Boeotia. 



* This is called the constractio ad syn&im. 
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Jiiatl( gloriX, qui est fractns verae virtutis (Cie,), The genuine 

glory, which is the fruit of true merit. 
£S* quSterna Srant milia (Ldv.), These (legions) were each 4000 

strong. 
Hie ISbiJr, hoc Spiis est (Virg.), This is the labour, this the task. 

1040. If an adjective or participle refer to several nouns of dif- 
iferent gender, the gender and number are commonly determined by 
one of the three rules following : 

Most commonly the adjective agrees in number and gender with 
the noun to which it is nearest; 

Or, if the nouns be living beings, the masculine plural may be 
used; 

Or, if they be things without life, the neuter plural may be 
used: as. 

Mens et animus et consilium et sententi^ civitatis posita est in 

le^iis (Cie,), The intellect, and soul, and forethought, and 

feelings of a state reside in the laws. 
CingetSrig! principatus atque imp^rium est traditum (Caes,), 

The chief post and the supreme command were handed over 

to Cingetorix. 
P^ter mihi et mater mortui sunt (Ter.), My father and mother 

are dead. 
LSbor v51uptasque, dissimiliS natura, sScietatS quadam inter se 

natural! junctS sunt {Liv,), Toil and pleasure, unlike as they 

are in nature, are still joined together in a sort of natural 

partnership. 

1041. As a plural adjective may be distributed between two sub- 
stantives, so may a plural substantive between two adjectives. Thus, 

Qoarta et Martifi l^giones iCic), The fourth and the Martian 
legions f. 

1042. Many words which were originally adjectives or partici- 

* Nay, we find in Livy, xxi. 55, Duodeviginti milia Romana erant, The 
Romans amounted to 18,000 ; for so all the best MSS. 

t Not unlike this is the use of two praenomina with the gens in the 
phiral: as^ 

a et L. Caepasii, t. e. Caius et Ludas Caepasii {S^.)y The two Cae- 
pasii, Caius and Lucius. 
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pies are at times used as substantives, and as such may have ad- 
jectives or genitives attached to them : as» 

Natalis metis {Cic), My birthday. 

VStus vicinus, (Cic), An old neighbour. 

Iniquissiimi mei {Cic), My greatest enemies. 

PStemus Immiciis (Cic), An hereditary enemy. 

PubDfcum malum iCic), A public curse. 

Praeclarum responsum (Cic), A glorious answer. 

SummS pectoris (Cic), The highest parts of the breast. 

Occults tempi! (Caes.), The hidden recesses of the temple. 

Summum mont^fs (Caes,), The summit of the mountain. 

Medium diei (Liv.), The middle of the day. 

1043. The neuter adjective often found in the predicate of a sen- 
tence, when the subject is not of that gender, is to be considered as 
a substantive. Thus, 

TristS liipus stSbiilis {Virg,), A signal for sorrow is the wolf 

unto the stall. 
VSrium et miitabTlS semper feminS (VirgJ), A thing of motley 

hue and ever changeable is woman. 

1044. There is greater freedom in using as substantives those 
parts of an adjective which show their gender, as, for instance, the 
nominative and accusative of neuters. Thus, the genitives of neuters 
of the third declension should be avoided in this construction^ un- 
less some other genitive less ambiguous accompany them. Thus we 
may say. 

Nil hUmani (Ter,), Nothing like the conduct of a man, where 

hiimani is a substantive ; or. 
Nil hiimanum, where humanum is an adjective. 
But if the adjective be of the i declension, as civili, then we have 
no choice but nil civU^, ' nothing like the conduct of a citizen,' un- 
less indeed two adjectives are united, as in Livy : 

SI quidquam in vobls, non dico civllis s^d humani essSt, If there 
had been aught in you of the feelings, I do not say of a citi- 
zen, but of a man. 

1045. When the gender is not at once determined by the ter- 
mination of the adjective, it is commonly better to use a substantive 
with the adjective : as. 
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Multis hSminibus, or multis rebiis, rather than multls alone. 

1046. The Roman gentile names, that is, the second names in io, 
are really adjectives, and hence are at times found with substantives 
of various genders attached to them : as, , 

Sulpicia horrSa (JHor,), The Sulpician granaries. 
Octavi^ portacus. The Octavian portico. 
TulliS lex. The TuUian law. 
Cornelia castrS, The Cornelian camp. 

1047. The Romans use possessive adjectives formed from proper 
names instead of the genitive : as, 

D8miis exilis Plutonla, (Hor,), Pluto's empty house. 

ExtendYtiir una 
HorrYdS per latos Scies VolcaniS campos (Virg,), 

Spreads unbroken 
O'er the wide plain the bristling host of Vulcan. 
HSrilis filiiis (Ter,), My master's son. 

PompeianS classis, Pompeianus ^qultatus (Caes,), Pompey's fleet, 
Pompey's cavalry. 

1048. Possessive adjectives include the notion of a genitive, and 
hence an adjective or participle, with or without a substantive, in 
the genitive case, is often attached to them : as, 

Tttom hSminis eriiditissumi judicium gratum est {Cic,), The 
opinion of one so learned as yourself is gratifying. 

Ut mea defunctae moUiter ossS ciibent {Ov,), That my bones 
when I am dead may softly lie. 

Mea ipslus caussa {Cic), For my own sake. 

1049. An adjective in agreement with the nominative often ac- 
companies a verb where the English has commonly an adverb : as, 

Et tibi 8b eam rem lubens bSng faxim {Ter,), And yourself too, 
in return for this, I would gladly serve. 

In physlcis totiis est ^lienus (Cic), In natural philosophy he is 
altogether out of his element. 

Lupus gregibus nocturniis SbambulSt {Virg.), The wolf in pre- 
sence of the flocks by night walks to and fro. 

PhilStimus nullus venit {Cic), Philotimus has not made his ap- 
pearance at all. 
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1050. The adjecthres piYor, prfmo, postremo, princip^ solo, kc, 
are used in such a manner that the English translation often requires 
the insertion of the verb ' to be' and the relative, or some other pe* 
riphrasis : as, 

PrimS SiciUa provincia est adpellata (Cic), Sicily was the first 
that was called a province. 

HispaniS postrema omnium provinciarum perdSmita est (JJv,), 
Spain was the last of all the provinces to be thoroughly sub- 
dued. 

Stolfci soli ex omnibus elSquentiam virtiitem essS dixerunt {Cic), 
The Stoics are the only sect of the whole number who have 
declared eloquence to be a virtue. 

1051. A neuter adjective is often used as an adverb. Thus, 
H5die aut summum eras (Ctc), To-day or at farthest tomorrow. 
DulcS* ridentem (Hor.), Sweetly-laughing. 

1052. When substantives signifying agents have one form for the 
masculine, another for the feminine, they so far take the character 
of adjectives, that they must agree in number, gender and case with 
the word to which they refer : as. 

Lex, quSsi dux vitae et m^istra offltciorum (Ctc), The law, which 
is as it were the guide of life and the instructress in duty. 

Timor, non diiitumus magistSr offici (Ctc.), Fear, no permanent 
instructor in duty. 

1053. Other words commonly treated as substantives take a 
similar liberty between neuters and masculines : as, 

MSre O'ce^um (Caes,), The sea called Oceanus. 
Fliimen Rhenum (Hor,), The river Rhenus, or Rhine. 
E'rid^um ostium. The mouth of the Eridanus. 
A^'riminus fliiviiis. The river Ariminus. 
A^rimlnum oppidum. The town Ariminum. 

1054. Although a substantive in Latin has commonly but one 
adjective attached to it, except where conjunctions are employed, 
this restriction does not ^>ply> a, to pronominal adjectives, b, to nu- 

* This is carried to a great extent by the poetSi who use even the plural 
neuter in this way. The comparative neuter is the only form for a com- 
parative adverb. 
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merals^e. to adjectives of quantity, (f. to those which accompany 
verbs as part of the predicate, /. to the possessive adjectives, such as 
PlutoniS (see § 1047)> g> to three or more adjectives, with pauses to 
supply the place of conjunctions : as, 

c. ESdem ilia individua et s^idS corp8rS (Ctc.)> Those same indi- 

visible and solid bodies. 
ft. DuSdScim milia Attica tSlentS dSto {Lw.), He shall pay 12,000 

Attic talents. 
e. Omnes rectae res atquS laudabiles eo rSf^runtur {Cic), All 

right and praiseworthy things are referred to this standard. 

d. PrincepsquS dScima legio ei gratias e^t {Caes.), And the tenth 

legion was the first to thank him. 

e. Et d5mus exilis PlutSnia {Uor,), And Pluto's empty house. 

/. £S v5luptari^, delicate, mollis habetur discipline (Cic), This is 
accounted a voluptuous, tender, effeminate school of phi- 
losophy. 

Comparatives. 

1055. The various constructions of the comparative maybe seen 
in the following examples. It should be remarked that the ablative 
is substituted for quam &c. for the most part only when the ob- 
jects compared are in the nominative or the subject-accusative*. 

a. MSlior est certS pax quam sperat^ victoriS (Liv,), A certain peace 

is better than a hoped for victory. 
FtS sentio, l^iipletiSrem essS Latinam linguam quam Graecam 

(Cic), My feeling is this, that the Latin language is richer 

than the Greek. 
MSUorem quam ^g5 sum suppono tibi (Plant.) j I give you as a 

substitute a better one than I am. 
Fompeius dixit si miinitiorem f5rS quam A'fricanus fuissSt 

(Cic), Pompey said that he would do more to protect his 

person than Africanus had done. 
Tibi multo major! quam A'fricaniis fuit, tSmen non multo mino- 

rem quam Laelium adjunctum essS petierS( Cic.), Though you 

are a much greater man than Africanus^ one who still is not 

* The poets take greater liberty. 
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much inferior to Laelius, you will allow to attach himself to 
you. 

b. E'lSphanto beluarum nuIU prudentiSr est (Cic.), Not one among 

the great beasts has more foresight than the elephant. 
£x ejus lingua mellS dulcior flnebSt oratio {Cic.), From his 

tongue words flowed sweeter than honey . 
SSpiens humana omnia inferiors virtutS ducU (Cic), A wise man 

looks upon all human things as inferior to virtue. 
Quo grSviorem inYmicum non hSbui (Curt,), A greater enemy 

than whom I never had. 
Caes&r Spiniong cSlSrius vSniSt (Cic), Caesar will come more 

quickly than was expected. 

c. A* Caecilio pr5pinqui minorS centensiimis* nummum mSverS non 

possunt (Cic), His own relatives cannot get a sixpence from 

Caecilius at less than 12 per cent. 
ObsYdes viginti dSto, ne minores octonumf denum annorum neu 

majores quinum quadragenum (Liv), Hostages he shall give 

twenty in number, not younger than eighteen years of age« nor 

older than forty-five. 
Plus J septingentT capti (lAv.), More than 700 were taken. 
Constabat non minus diicentos fuissS (Liv,), It was clear that 

there had been not less than 200. 
Sp&tium non amplius p^dum sescentorum (Cae«.), An interval of 

not more than 600 feet. 
Plus tertia parte interfecta (Caea,), More than a third part 

having been slain. 

d. Paulli contio fuit verior quam gratior pSpillo (X^'t;.), The harangue 

of Paullus on the other hand was more true than agreeable to 
the citizens. 
€, Artem juris habebitis mSgis magnam quam difficilem (Cic), 
You will then have a treatise on law rather bulky than diffi- 
cult. 

* This ablative would stand without mln5r?. 

t This genitive would stand with obsldes alone. 

X This omission of quam, without affecting the case, is limited to the 
adjectives maior, minor, and the adverbs plus, minus, ampliiis, which how- 
ever may also have the ordinary construction. 
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. Palv^rem maiorem quam pro num^ro excitabant (Liv,), They 
raised a greater cloud of dust than might have been expected 
from their number. 
g, Majus laetiusquS quam quod mentS c&p^re possent (Liv), News 
too great and too joyful for them to comprehend. 

Clarior res Srat quam ut tegi posset (Liv.), The matter was too 
well known to be concealed. 
h. Thais quam Sg5 majusciila est (Ter,), Thais is a little older than 
I am. 

SSnectiis est natura I8quaci8r (Cic), Old age is naturally rather 
given to chatter. 
t. Quo difficilius, hoc praeclarius (Cic), The more difficult, the more 
glorious. 

Quanto Srat indies grSviSr obpugnatio, tanto crebriores littSrae ad 
CaesSrem mittebant&* (Caes.), The more violent the attack be- 
came each day, the more frequently were dispatches sent to 
Caesar. 

StStit per TrSbonium, quo miniis oppid5 p5tTrentur (Caes,), It 
was owing to Trebonius that they did not make themselves 
masters of the town. 

rter multo fScilius (Caea,), A route much more easy. 
j, E^tiam majores vSriStates (Ctc), Even greater varieties. 

HSbitum formamquS viri Sliquantum* ampliorem augustiorem- 
que hdmana intuetiir (Liv,), He fixes his eye upon the ap- 
pearance and bearing of the man which he sees are consider- 
ably greater and grander than those of a human being. 

1056. The adverbs usually employed to mark the degree of ex- 
cess are, eo, quo, hoc; tanto, quanto; multo, paulo; aliquanto, 
nlhlflo ; altSro-tanto, sesquif, diiplo, &c. 

* The use of the accusative adverbs with the comparative is not un- 
common in Sallust and Livy. See Sallust Jug. 85, 22 ; and § 789, note. 

t This word is probably an ablative whose fidl form may have been 
semi-B^uIy the latter part being the ablative of the obsolete positive sSqui, 
whence the comparative sSquior, in the sense of * following, second, infe- 
rior/ Thus semis-sSquls contracted into sesquls would be like the German 
anderthalb or 1^ ; just as semis-tertiiis contracted into sestertiiis is equal 
to the Gennan drittehalb or 2^. See § 272. It may be added that the 
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SUPBRLATITES. 

1057. The use of the saperlative is chiefly in such ccmstractions 
as the following : 

a, ConsiliS sua optiimo culqu^ prSbant* {Oe.), They satisfy all 

the best men of the excellence of their measures. 

RSnuntiarunt ludos I8vi primo-t* quoquS die fSciundos {Ldv.), 
They reported that games should be celebrated in honour of 
Jupiter on the earliest possible day. 

Multl mortaies conveners, maxime proximi quiqnSI^Caemnenses, 
Crustumini, Antemnates ilAv,), A large number of peo{^ came 
to the meetings chiefly the inhabitants of the several nearest 
states, Caenina and Crustumerium and Antemna. 

b. Optiimus quisquS maxume postSritati sennit iCic.), The best 

men always do the most to serve posterity. 

c. Ut quisquS optilme <Ucit, ita maxume dkendl difficultatem per- 

tlmescit (Ctc), The nearer a man approaches perfection in 
speaking, the more he is alarmed at the difficulty of speaking. 
Ita, quam quisque pessume fecit, tam maxume tutus est (Sail), 
Thus, the worse a man acts, the safer is be. 

d, Tam sum mitis quam qui lenissumus (Ctc), I am as mild as 

the gentlest man on earth. 

Tam sum Amicus reipublicae quam qui max&ne {dc), I am as 
attached to the country as any one living. 

Huic commendationi tantum tribuSre quantum cni triibuisti plu- 
riime (Ctc,), To attach as much weight to this recommenda- 
tion as you ever did to any one. 

Te sic tuebSr ut quem diUgentissiime (Cic.), I shall watch your 
interests with as much care as I ever did those of any friend. 

assumed meaning of sSqui would account both for its being superseded by 
the conqiarative and also for its having no superiative. 

* literally * make them to appear good.' 

t This phrase should be contrasted with altero quoquS die, teriio qoo- 
qu^ die, &e., which imply the passing over one, two, &c., days every timfr 
Primd quoque die therefore signifies * the first day of all' ; if that be im- 
possible then the next , and so on, allowing not a day to pass vrithout 
atteiiq>t. 

X Plural* because each single state famished a aomber. 
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D5mus cel^ratur 7ta vt cum maxume (dc.). My house is 

thronged as mach as ever it was. 
Mater nimc cum* maxiime filium interfectam cupit (Cic), She 

desires the death of her son now as much as ev«r. 

e. Quam p^i maxiimls itin^nbiis ad A'manum exercitum duxi 

(Cie,), I led the army to the Amanus hy the greatest possible 
marches. 

St^ue aliquem confectmn tantis dSloribas quanti in hSmSnem 
maxumi cadere possunt iCic), Picture to yourself any one ex- 
hausted by the greatest sufferings man's nature is capable of. 

Quantam maxtmam potest vastiftatem consuli ostendit (Iav,), 
He exhibits before the consul's eyes the greatest possible devas- 
tation. 

Ut p8tui accuratissume te tutatus sum (Cic), I have protected 
your interests with the greatest care in my power. 

f. Quam maxiimas^ quam primum, quam saepissume gratias Sg^t 

iCic), He will express his gratitude in the strongest possible 
terms, at the first possible opportunity, and as often as pos- 
sible. 

g* Quem unum nostrae dvitatis praestantissumum audeo dicSrS 
(Cic), Whom I venture to pronounce of all men in our coun- 
try the most excellent. 

h» £x Britannis omnibus longe sunt humanissimi (Cties,), Of all the 
Britons they are by far the most civilised. 
Multo id maximum fuit {Liv.), This was by far the greatest. 
In fidibus aures vel miniima sentiunt. In the strings of musical 
instruments the ear perceives the very slightest differences of 
note. 

Apposition and Attraction. 

1058. When one substantive is attached by way of explanation 
to another it must agree with it always in case and generally in 
number, and when practicable in gender : as, 

P. V&rius, vir fortissumiis atque optiimus cMs {Cie,), Pnblius 
Varitts, a most gallant gentleman and excellent dtizen. 

* One might have expected nunc ut cum maxiime. 
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Daae urbes p^tentissiimae, Karthago atquS NumantiS (Cic), Two 
most powerfal cities, Carthage and Numantia. 

Dellciae meae Dicaearchiis (Cic,), My darling Dicaearchus. 

Quis unquam se pSpiili Romani victoris dSminlque omnium gen- 
tium tutorem dicSre ausust? (Cic,), Who ever dared to call 
himself the guardian of the Roman people, the conquerors and 
lords of all nations ? 

O^'mitto illas omnium doctrinarum inventrlcis A'thenas (Cic.), 
I omit the great inventress of every science, Athens. 

AntS me consiUem (Cic), Before I was consul. 

1059. When the logical connection is lost sight of, and the con- 
struction is affected by the proximity of some connected word or 
idea, it is called attraction*. 

1060. It is thus that the adjective or substantive in the predicate 
is made to agree with the substantive in the subject, at least if the 
case be other than the genitive : as, 

Nom. V5lo St esse St hSberi gratus (Cic,), I wish both to be and to 
be thought grateful. 

Ace. Creditur PythSgSrae auditorem fuissS Numam (Liv.), It is 
believed that Numa was a pupil of Pythagoras. 

Dat. Vobis nScesse est fortibus vlrls essS (Liv,), You have no 
choice but to be brave. 
Fons Squae dulcis cui nomSn A^rSthiisae'st (Cic), A sweet spring 
of water whose name is Arethusa. 

Abl. Illis hostifbus jiidlcatis (dc). Those men having been ad- 
judged public enemies. 

Voc. Rufe mihi frustra credite SmicS (Catul.), Rufus in vain be- 
lieved my friend. 

1061. An attraction of case and gender is seen at times with the 
relative : as, 

Raptim quibus quisquS pStSrat elatis, agmen implevSrat vias 

* Observe that the German is logically correct in giving no termination 
to the adjective in the predicate. Still more logical would it have been to 
have given the adjective one fixed form imder all circumstances. Cases 
and number and gender strictly belong to the substantive alone. 
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(lAv,), Hastily carrying off what each could, a line of people 
in motion had filled the roads. 
A'nYm^ hoc quern vScamus h5m¥nem (Cic), This animal which 
we call man. 

But the different examples of attraction are also treated in their 
several places. 

Numerals*. 

1062. U'no is used in the plural when a plural substantive con- 
stitutes a new unitf. 

ITni ex transrhenanis legates miserant (Caes.), They were the 
only people of those beyond the Rhine who had sent ambas- 
sadors. 

£x unis geminas mihi confides nuptias (Ter,), Out of one mar- 
riage you will make me a brace of marriages. 

1063. Sescento is often used vaguely for a very large number. 

In quo multS mSlestS, discessus noster, belli pSriciilum, mllitum 
imprSbitas, sescentS praetSrea (Cic), In which there are many 
vexatious matters, our leaving the country, the danger of war, 
the violence of the soldiery, and a thousand things besides. 

1064. Milli in the singular is commonly an adjective, in the 
plural perhaps always a substantive. 

Mille Sqiiites Gallia eodem versa in PunTcum bellum hSbuit (Liv.), 
Gallia lying in the same direction had a thousand horse as a 
protection against an attack from the Carthaginians. 

Quo in fundo fSctlS mille h8mlnum versabatiir (Cic), On which 
land full a thousand men were engaged. 

DScem nuliS tSlentum GSbinto sunt promissS (Cic), Ten thou- 
sand talents were promised to Gabinius. 

* Some remarks upon the construction of numerals have been made in 
the first part (§§ 253—272). 

f Thus, many human beings make up one people ; many letters of the 
alphabet go to a single letter or epistle. Sometimes the singular of a word 
happens not to be in use, and it may be then difficult to decide what was 
its meaning. Thus it is a question, what was that meaning of castro in 
the singular which caused its plural to signify a camp. 
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1065. If a smaDer numeral be added to the thousands, i^en the 
construction of an adjective is preferred : as» 

Fhnippei nummi daMScim miliS qnidringenti Tiginti da5 (Lm,), 

12422 golden Philips. 

But the genitive is still found at times : as, 

Philippeorum nummorum sedScim miliS trecenti vTginti (,Lw.), 
Of golden Philips 16320. 

1066. The distribotive namerab are often naed in pairs : as, 

Singulos singiili pSpiili lictores dederunt iLw.}, Each of the 

(twelve) states provided one lictor. 
Qmn^ den& jug&£ tign dlita in aingiilos pSdites snnt (Liv,), 

Fifteen jugers of land were given to every footsoldier. 

1067. The particular distributive bino, like gemmo*, is often used 
of but two things when they match one another : as, 

Binos hSbebat sc^hos (Cic), He had a pair of cups. 

1068. The distributives bino, trinof, &c. are used like tiie plural 
of uno, with plural substantives that have a singular sense : as, 

Quinis castris oppidum circumd^t (Caes,), He surrounded the 

town with five camps. 
LittSras reddidit trinas (Ctc.), She delivered three letters. 
Trims catenis vinctus trShSbatur (Cae».), He was being dragged 

along bound with three sets of chains J. 

1069. The poets occasionally use a distributive in place of the 
simple number, and that both in the plural and singular : as, 

Dispar septenis fistiilS cannis (Op.), An unequal pipe of seven 

reeds. 
Gurgit^ septeno rSpidus mSre subm6v8t amnis (Luean), 

With sevenfold flood the rapid river bids the sea withdraw. 

* Dliplici in its original sense is used where the two things lie flat 
against each other, as dtipUces palmae, the joined hands in the act of 
prayer, and dtipUces tSlbellae, folded tablets. 

t Not temo nor singfilo. 

X Even in speaking of one person the phrases are inlc^^ c^gnas lOIci^ 
conlcSre in c&tenas, essS cum c^tenls, as indeed the English phrase h abo 
plural. 
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1070. The word sestertio, which is strictly only a numeral^ 
2i, is commonly used in reference to money, and in that sense 
signified originally 2^ asses or lbs. of bronze ; but as the weight of 
Roman money decreased to a great extent, and silver coin came iato 
use, sestertio (or sestertio nummo, or numm° alone) was even- 
tually* the name of a small silver coin worth about jt^df of our 
money, and was the ordinary unit of money. It is also used as an 
insignificant sum of money. 

PrStium constitutum est in modios singiilos HS| III (Ore), 
The price fixed was three sesterces the bushel. 

Sestertium sescent^ quadraginta miUa deferri ad se dSmum jusstt 
(Cic,)j He ordered 640,000 sesterces to be carried down to his 
house. 

Ecquis est qui b5nS Postiimi nummo sestertio sibi addici v^it ? 
(Cic), Is there any one who would be willing to have the 
whole property of Postumus knocked down to him for a single 
groat ? 

1071. A million sesterces fall short of £10,000. Hence the num- 
bers required, when the sesterce is the unit, soon became inconve- 
niently large, and the only mode the Romans had of expressing 
numbers above 100,000 was by means of the numeral adverbs: 
thus, 

Accepi viciens ducentS triginta quinqu^ mlliS, quadringentos 

septendecim nummos (Cic), I received 2,235,417 sesterces. 
Sestertium viciens centena mili^ Two million sesterces. 

1072. By way of brevity centena milia was dropped with the 
adverbs, causing no ambiguity, because the adverbs could only be 
used with sestertium in this sense : thus, 

Sestertium quadringentiens abstiilit (Cic), He carried off forty 
million sesterces. 

* Towards the dose of the repoblic 

t This would make the Denarius about 9dt which is slightly above the 
usual estimate. Bat our aatiquariaas commit the strange error of taking 
the tnerage of existing denarii instead of the very largest for the standttrd, 
as though coins could have gmmd weight by time. 

X To be read perhaps sestertii term ; but the MSS. have nearly aU the 
mere symbols. See § 272. 
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1073. Although sestertium as used with mlli^ was in fact a ge 
nitive, it was found convenient to treat it as a neuter-substantive 
80 that sestertii* was used as a nom. or ace. pi., and signified so 
many thousand sesterces. ' 

CSplt ille ex suis praediis sescen^ sestertia, ^g6 centena ex mels 
(Cie,), Youder man takes, let us suppose, 60,000 sesterces per 
annum from his estates, I, 10,000 from mine. 

1074. Similarly with the adverbs it was found convenient to give 
to sestertium a genitive and ablative singular. 

DScem pondo auri et argenti ad summam sestertii deciens Kn 
aerarium rettilDft (Liv,), He paid into the treasury ten pound 
weight of gold, and of silver to the amount of a million ses- 
terces. 

N^que in sestertio viciens pSrum se splenc^de gessit, n^que in 
sestertio centiens affluentius vixit quam instiftuSrSt (Nepos in 
Attico), As his establishment was sufficiently handsome when 
his income was two million sesterces, so he lived vdth no 
greater luxury than at first, when his income was ten mil- 
lions. 

1075. The construction of pondo f, 'by weight' or 'pound,' and 
libra-m, ' pound,' in denoting weight, is very anomalous, the first 
having always the same form, the second being always an ace. sin- 
gular or plural. 

PStSrae aureae fuerunt diicentae septuaginta sex libras ferme 
omnes pondo, argenti d^cem St octo milia et trScentS pondo 
{Liv.), There were 276 golden bowls all about a pound in 
weight, and of silver bullion 18,300 lbs. 

* The word sestertium (nom.) is sometimes said to have been a coin. 
There, in fact, was no such coin and no such word. There is perhaps 
something parallel to the anomaly mentioned in the text in the declining 
the genitive ciijiis of the relative as though it had been an adjective. 

t Pondo would appear to have been originally an ablative * by weight ;' 
nbram, libras, seem inexplicable. But in Liv. iv. 20, all the best MSS. 
have libra, which would admit a simple explanation ' by the scales/ and 
so, like pondo, come in a secondary sense to signify a lb. 
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PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

1076. The nominatives of the personal pronouns are not com- 
monly used, because Ihe terminations of the verb already express 
the notion ; but if there be any emphasis, then they are required. 

Quis tu Ss? (7>r.), Who are you? 

Ego istum jiivSnem dSmi tenendum censeo (Lit?.), I for my part 

think that this stripling of yours should be kept at home. 
Natura tu ill! p^t^r es, constlils Sgo (Ter,), By nature you are hi^ 

father, as guardian J. 

1077. Similarly he, she, it, they, if emphatic, must be expressed 
by the proper pronoun, i, ho, isto, or illo (see below). 

1078. These nominatives appear however at times to be required 
when there does not seem to be any emphasis upon them. Thus, 
in repeating a person's words in surprise, it is usual to insert the 
omitted nominative : 

M. Quid fecit? D. quid illg fecerit? (Ter.) M. What has he 
done ? D. What has he done, ask you ? 

Where the words what and done seem to require the special em- 
phasis. 

1079. So in confirming an assertion or answering a question, the 
nominative of the pronoun is required. 

Egft vero iitar prorogation^ diei (Cic), Yes, my friend, you are 
right, I shall avail myself of the postponement. 

Where the word shall is emphatic, not the pronoun. 

1080. So again where quidem, ' it is true,' introduces a word pre- 
paratory to a sed, ' but' : as, 

DeindS tui municlpes, sunt ill! quidem splendidissiimi homines, 
set tSmen pauci {Cic), Then as to your fellow- townsmen, they 
are, I grant, men of the highest station, but still only few in 
number. 

Oratorias exercitationes, non tu quidem rSliquisti, sed phil8s8- 
phiam illis antep8suisti (Cic), Your exercises in oratory you 
have not abandoned, it is true, but you have given philosophy 
the preference over them. 

L 
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1081 . The singular tu and plural vos* being commonly translated 
by the same word ' you/ it is often useful to insert some plural vo- 
cative or other phrase with the latter, so as to prevent ambiguity. 

Si quTd est quod mea 2$p^ra dpus sit vobis, ut tu plus v!^es> MiU 
nebo (7>r.)> If there be anything in whidi you (and your 
young master) have occasion for my asnstanoe, at you (Davus) 
understand matters better than I do, I will stay. 

1082. It is not the custom of Latin writers to use the plural nos 
or vos for the singular, as is so often the case, particolariy witli the 
latter, in modern languages. 

Se, Suo, &c. 

1083. The reflective pronouns of the third person, both substan- 
tive and adjective, are variously translated according to the word 
they refer to. This word is commonly the nominative of the sen- 
tence : as, 

£^ praedia aliis c51uit, non sibi (Cic), These farms he cultivated 

for others, not for himself. 
Tum ills r^jecit se In eum (Ter,), Then the other threw herself 

back into his arms. 
Justitia propter se est colendS (Cic), Justice is to be cultrnited 

for itself. 
Non sm conservandl caussa pr5fugerunt {Cic.), It was not to 

save themselves that they ran off. 
SuS quae narrat f aclnorS ? {Ter.), What doings of his own does 

he recount ? 
Haec ignorabat suom patrem {Ter.), TTiis woman did not know 

her own father. 
AlienS melius dijudicant, quam sua {Ter.), They judge better of 

other people's affairs than their own. 

1084. Se and suo, in a secondary sentence, may of course refer 
to the nominative or subject of that secondary sentence. They 
sometimes however refer to the agent of the main sentence, parti- 
cularly if the secondary sentence express a something in the mind 
of that agent : as, 

* The same ambignity exists between the possessive adjectives tuo and 
vostero, and may be removed in the same way. 
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Vir bSnos nihil auquam qu5d in se transf^rat detrSh^ (Cic), 

A good man will not force anything from any one to transfer 

it to himself. 
Senfat Animus si w sua^ non aliena mSverl (Cic.)> The mind 

feels that it is acted upon by a force of its own, not one from 

without*. 

1085. Se and suo sometimes refer to a noun not in the nomina- 
tive, if that noun be substantially the subject : as, 

A Caesare invitorf, sibi ut legatus sim (Ctc), I am invited by 
Caesar to be legate to him, 
. Faustiiloepes fuSrat|, regiam stirpem Spud se ediicari (Ltv.)^ 
Faustulus had entertained the hope that the royal progeny 
would be brought up in his cottage. 

1086. Se and suo sometimes refer to nouns not in the nomina- 
tive, if placed near them : as, 

Furnium per se vidi liibentissume (Cic), Fumius, so far as he 

himself is concerned, I saw with the greatest pleasure. 
RStio 8t oratio conciliat inter se hSmmes (Ctc), Reason and 

speech unite men to one another. 
Suas res SyrScusanis restlftuit (Lit;.), He restored to the Syracu- 

saDS what belonged to them. 
PlScet Stoicis suo quamquS rem nomine adpellarS (Cic), It is a 

law with the Stoics to call everything by its own name. 
Magonem cum classS sua m Hispaniam mittunt (Liv.), They 

send Mago with his fleet to Spain. 

1087. Int^r se is used with active verbs for se int^r se : as. 
Inter se adspiciebant (Cic.), They kept looking at one another. 

1088. The possessive pronouns often denote what is favourable 

* In Caesar, B. G. i. 36. Ad haec Ariovistus respondit &c., which 
chapter is all one sentence, there is much freedom in the use of these 
pronouns. Thus in the last clause: quod slbi Caesar denuntiaret se 
Aeduorum injurias non neglecturum, nemlnem secum slnS sua pernlcie 
contendiss^ : slbi and secnm refer to Ariovistus, se to Caesar, sua to ne- 
mlnem. 

f Equivalent to : Caesar me invlt&t. 

X Equivalent to : Fausttilus spem h^buSr^t. 

l2 
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to the party, especially in connexion with nouns signifying time or 
place: as, 

M5neo ut n^que occasion! tuae desis, n^quS suam occasionem 
host! des (LivJ), I advise you neither to be wanting to an op- 
portunity favourable to yourself, nor to give to the enemy one 
favourable to him. 

1089. The possessive pronouns are often omitted in Latin where 
they are expressed in English : as, 

Non dtibiumst quin uxorem n51it filiiis (Ter,), There is no doubt 

that my son is unwilling to marry. 
Et 8rl semper lenttas, vSrebar quorsum evadSret (I^.) And my 

master's* constant gentleness, I was afraid what it would end 

in. 

Ipso. 

1090. Ipso is used with the personal pronouns and other nouns 
to denote emphasis : 

Calpurnius custodia mllitari cinctus extinguKtur; Priscus se 
ipse| interfecit (Tac), Calpurnius is surrounded by a guard 
of soldiers and put to death ; Priscus slew himself. 

Fratrem suum, dein se ipsumf interfecit (Tac,), He killed his 
brother, and then himself. 

Triennio ips5 minor quam Antoniiis {Cic), Exactly three years 
younger than Antonius. 

Ipsae defluebant c8ronae (Cfc), The wreaths kept slipping down 
of themselves. 

Is, et ipse Alpinus amnis, difFYcillimus transitu est (Z^t?.), This, 
itself too an Alpine river, is most difficult to cross {. 

DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

1091. Ho, isio, illo, are called demonstratives, because the speaker 
in using them often points to the things he speaks of. 

* So in English we say, master, father, &c. for my master, my father, 
t Observe the difference between these two phrases. 
X Whenever ipso is used, the student should ask himself to what it is 
opposed. 
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Ho is the demonstrative of the first person and points to what is 
near me. 

Isto is the demonstrative of the second person and points to what 
is near you, 

Hlo is the demonstrative of the third person and points to what 
is distant from both of us. 

1092. Ho, ' this,' has the following uses : First, it points to some- 
thing near the speaker : as, 

Sed quid hoc? Puer hercle'st. Miilier, tu adpSsuisti hunc? (Ter,) 
But what is this (at my feet) ? Faith it 's a baby. Woman, was 
it you who placed this baby here ? 

Hie versus Plauti non est, hie est (Ctc), This verse is not Plau- 
tus's, this is. 

1093. Hence hie h5m5~ may mean the speaker : as, 

Soliis hic h5mo est, qui sciat ^vinitiis {Plant,), Your humble 
servant has not his match as a prophet. 

1094. Secondly it refers to present time : as, 

Ab illis h5minibus ad hanc hSmlfnum liibidinem ac Hcentiam me 
abducts? {Cic), Do you propose to draw me away from the 
men of those days to the self-indulgence and intemperance of 
the present race ? 

1095. Ho may also be used logically : first, at the beginning of a 
sentence referring to something immediately preceding : as. 

His pSratis rebus, mllites navis conscendSrS jub^t {Caes,), These 
things (just mentioned) having been got ready, he orders the 
soldiers to embark. 

1096. Secondly, as a so-called antecedent to a relative when placed 
after it : thus, 

Quam quisque norit artem, in hac se ex^rceat (Ctc.), Whatever 
art each knows, in that let him exercise himself. 

1097* Thirdly, when referring to what is coming : as. 

Quorum SpSrum haec Srat rlltio {Caes,), Of these works the fol- 
lowing was the plan. 
Hoc ^nKmo scito omnis sanos ut mortem servltilti anteponant 
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(Cic), You must know that all men in their senses have de- 
termined upon this, to prefer death to slavery. 

1098. Isto, 'that' (connected with 'you"), has the following uses : 
First, it points to something near the person spoken to : as, 

Istam quam hSbes unde hSbes vestem ? (Ter.), That dress which 
you have got on, where did you get it from ? 

1099. Secondly, it refers to the second person, though there is 
no pointing : as, 

S. HocTne Sgis annon? D. Ego vero istuc (Ter.), S. Do you 
attend to what I am saying or not ? D. Yes, sir, I do attend 
to what you say. 

1100. Isto signifies in itself neither praise nor hlame, neither 
love nor hatred. The context may imply one or the other : 

B8no antmo fac sis SostrSt^ ; ^t istam quod pStes fac consoler^. 

Keep up your spirits, Sostrata ; and do your hest to comfort 

your poor daughter there. 
Istuc est sapSrS (Ter.), There you show true wisdom, sir. 
Video de istis qui se pSpularis hSberi v81unt, ShessS non neminem 

(Ctc), I perceive that of your would-be- thought friends of the 

people, a certain gentleman is absent. 
Tu tifbi istas posthac comprYmito mSniis, (Ter.), You, sir, must 

keep those hands for the future to yourself. 

1101. Illo, 'yonder,' 'distant,* 'former,' 'other,' points to 
something comparatively distant : as, 

Tolle banc patinam. AufSr illam offam porcinam (Plaui,), Take 
away this dish. Remove yonder rissole de pore. 

1 102. Referring to something distant, though without pointing : as, 
nie suam semper egit vitam in 6tio,in conviviis (Ter.), My brother 

there has always passed his time in idleness, in society. 

1103. Illo, like ho, may be used logically; that is, refer to the 
words of a sentence. When they are used together, ho refers to 
the nearer word, illo to the farther : as. 

Melius de quibusdam Scerbi Knimlci m^rentur quam ii ftmici qui 
dulces videntiir. Illi, saepS verum dicunt ; hi, nunquam (Cic.), 
Bitter enemies deserve better of some persons than those friends 
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who seem to be all sweetness. The former, often speak the 
truth ; the latter, never. 

1104. Sometimes not the nearer word bat the nearer* thing is 
marked by ho, the more distant thing by iUo : as, 

M^ii^r est certa pax qnam sperat^ victoriS. Haec in tua, ilia in 
Deorum mSnu est (Liv,), Certain peace is better than hoped- 
for victory. The one (peace) is in your own hands, the other 
(victory) in those of the gods. 

1105. A change of person is often marked by illo, in which case 
the word ' other ' is often the best translation : as, 

VercingetSrix obviam CaesSri prSficiscitiir. lUe oppYdum N8- 
TiMunum obpugnare instltuSrSt (^Caes.), Vercingetorix sets out 
to meet Caesar. The other (viz. Caesar) had begun to besiege 
Noviodunum. 

AeSlus luctantifs ventos imp^rio pr^mit. lili indignantes circum 
claustrS fr^munt (Virg,), Aeolus the struggling winds with 
sovereign sway restrains. They thus restrained around the bar* 
riers murmur. 

1106. It also introduces something about to be mentioned : as, 

Horum ^g5 sermon^ non mSvebSr. lUud, vere dicam, me m<5v8t^ 
Sbesse tris c5hortis (Cic), By what these men said to one an- 
other I was not annoyed. One thing however (I will be can- 
did with you) does annoy me, and that is, that three battalions 
are absent. 

1107. It expresses distance in time, past or future: first past 
time : as. 

Quid ille, iibi est MilesTus ? Well, and that gentleman from Mi- 
letus you were speaking of, where is he ? 

Hd mlhi quails Srat? quantum mutati&s Sb iilo Hect5r^ qui 
r^dit exuvias indiitus Achilli (Vtrg,), Alas, what was he Hke ? 
How changed from that Hector of other days returning clad in 
Achilles' spoils ! 

lUe SgS libSr, illS f^ox, tScni (Oo.), I onee so free, so proud, was 
silent. 

^ In thit way are to be explained all those passages where illo is ioid to 
be referred to the nearer word, and ho to the farther word. 
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1108. Hence it is applied to well-known personages of past 
times: as, 

C. SequSr, iit instltul, divlnum ilium vlrum. 
A. Platonem videlicet dicis. C. Istum ipsum, AtticS (Cic-), 
C. I will follow, as I have begun, that heaven-inspired man. 
A. You mean Plato, no doubt. C. The very same, Atticas. 

1109* Also to proverbs : as, 
Verum illud verbumst, v6lgo quod did solet, 
Omnis sibi 'sse m^ius malle quam dlteri (Ter.), 
Too true 's the old saying in everybody's mouth. 
All men wish better to themselves than to their neighbour. 

1110. Ho and illo are used together to mark the connection of 
something present with something past : as, 

Atdt hoc illud est ; 
Hinc illae lacrumae, haec illast miseric6rdia (Ter,), 
Ah, ah ! then this explains that matter ; 
Hence all that weeping, hence that sympathy. 

1111. Illo is also applied to future time : as. 
Hie dSmus Aeneae cunctis dSmifnabltiir oris, 

£t nati ndtorum, et qui nascentur Sb illis (Virg,), 
Here shall Eneas' house o'er every border rule. 
His children's children and their children too. 

1112. LOGICAL PRONOUNS.— 1. I, Eo, &c. 

I, eo, &c., ' this,' ' that,' ' the,' ' he,' ' she,' ' it,' ' a,' ' one/ ' such,' 
is never a demonstrative, and consequently it never takes the enclitic 
ce* ; it always refers to some word or words in the context. 

1113. Commonly it refers to a word preceding : as, 

Eunti mihi Antium, venltt obviam tuos puSr. Is mihi UttSras abs 

te reddidit (Ctc), As I was going to Antium, there came 

across me your servant. This servant (or he) gave me a letter 

from you. 
Unam rem expUcabo eamque maxumam (Ctc), One thing I will 

explain, and that the most important. 

* The passage in Plautus (Mercator, ProL 91.) is corrupt. See Bothe's 
edition. 
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1114. It also refers to what follows : as. 

Id tibi affirmo te in istis mSlestiis non diutius fiiturum (Ctc.)» 
This I assure you of, that you will not be long in your present 
painful situation there. 

1115. It is often used as an antecedent to a relative : thus. 
Hoc valde discrSpSt Sb iis SpistSlis quarum exempla antea ad te 

misi (Ctc), This sounds a veiy different note from those let* 
ters of which I sent you copies before. 

1116. When the relative clause contains a reason, the pronoun 
should be omitted in the translation, or the words a, one, a man, 
may be used : as, 

Miniime convSnit ex eo %ro qui CaesKrb jussu divlfdatur, eum 
mSveri qui CaesliriB bSniftcio senator sit {dc.). It is alto- 
gether inconsistent, that a man who is a senator by Caesar's 
favour should be ejected from land which is in course of distri- 
bution under Caesar's order. 

1117* The relative clause often precedes, in which case this second 
pronoun is emphatic : 

Hoc qui admiratur, is se qui sit vir b8nu8 nescIrS fSteatur {Cic), 
If any one wonder at this, let that man confess that he knows 
not what a good man is. 

1118. It is used before a relative in such a manner as to denote 
the belonging to a class, and is to be translated by ' such,' ' the 
sort of person,' ' one of those,' ' the man to — ,' 'so — as to' : 
thus, 

NSquS tu Js es qui quid sis nescias (CicJ), Nor are you the 
person not to know what you are. 

1119* In this sense it is often followed by ut : thus. 
In eum res rSdiit jam 15cum, ut sit n^cessum (D?r.), Matters are 
at last come to such a state that it is necessary. 

2. Qui, Quo, &c. 

1120. The relative quo or qua and qui agrees like other adjectives 
with its noun if expressed : as, 

Intellexit diem instarS qu5 die frumentum metiri 5porterSt (Caes,), 
He saw that the day was close at hand, on which day it was 
required that he should measure out the corn. 

l5 
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Causam dicTt ea legS qua legS s^natores soli tSnentibr iCic.), He 
is making his defence under a law by which law senators alone 
are bound. 

1121. In the sentences just given the noun is expressed twice 
over. This repetition is unnecessary ; and commonly the noun 
which should accompany the relative is omitted^ so that the relative 
agrees with the antecedent noun in number and gender, but has its 
case determined by its own clause : as, 

Ab r^Dfquis principibus qui banc temptandam fortunam non exista* 
mabant (Caes,), By the other chiefs who thought that this risk 
ought not to be run. 

Intromissis ^quitlbus, quos arcessendos curavSr^t {Caes,), Horse- 
men having been let into the place, whom he had sent for« 

A^'deunt per Aeduos quorum antiquitiis ^rSt in fide civitas iCaes.), 
They make their approach by means of the Aedui under whose 
protection the state had been from of old. 

Quid vos hanc mis^ram sectamini praedam, quibus licet jam essS 
fortunatissimis ? (Caes,), Why do you pursue this wretched 
booty, you who have it in your power now to be the most for- 
tunate of men ? 

Adversarios suos a quibus erat paulo ante ejectiis iCaea.), His 
opponents by whom he had been a little before expelled. 

1122. The relative may have a different noun from the sentence 
to which it is attached : as, 

Erat luna plenS, qui dies mSritimos aestus maximos eff icSrS cod- 
suevit {Caes,), It was full moon, which day usually makes the 
sea-tides the greatest. 

Cumae, quam Graecl tum urbem tenebant (I/iv), Cumae, which 
city Greeks then occupied. 

1123. Avery common construction consists of the relative and 
its so-called antecedent divided by the other words of the relative 
clause: as, 

HSbetis quam petistis facultatem* {Caes.), You have now the 
opportunity you sought. 

* In sentences such as these it is a common habit in modem printing 
to place the relative clause between commas, whereas the eonnectioii is as 
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£a quae sScuta est hi^m^ (Caes.), In the winter which followed. 
Ad eas quas diximns munitiones (Caes,), To the fortifications 
wiiicli we have mentioned. 

1124. la the first and last of the phrases just quoted the noun 
belongs equally to both clauses. In the following it belongs to th^ 
relative daose : 

Quos in praesentia trtbunos mllitum circum se habebat^ se sequf 
jiib^t iCaes,), Such tribunes of the soldiers as he had about 
him at the moment, he orders to follow him. 

1125. Thus sometimes the noun of the main clause, more com- 
monly that of the relative clause, is omitted. But if the noun be 
separated from the main verb by the relative clause, it sometimes 
takes its case from the relative clause, to which it is nearer : as, 

PSpiUo at pUcerent quas fecisset fibulas (Ter,), That the plays 
he might write should please the people. 

Urbem quam statuo vestrast* iVirg,), The city which I am set- 
ting up is yours. 

1126. An antecedent is not always necessary: as, 

N2c Srat quod scribSrem (Cic), Nor was there anything to 

write. 
Ass^querS quod vis {Cic), You will obtain what you wish. 
HSbebis cui des littSras {Cic), You will have some one to send a 

letter by. 
Intervenit Snim quoi m^tuista credo ne salvo capita nSgar^ non 

posses {Cic Phil. ii. 99), For there suddenly stepped forward 

one to whom you were afraid, I suppose, you could not say no 

without getting your head broken. 
Partof qudd Svebas {Hor.), Having acquured what you longed 

for. 
B^ne est cui Deus obtulit parca quod sStis est manu {Hor,), 

T is well with him to whom the Deity has offered with frugal 

hand what is enough. 

dose as between an ordinary adjective and its noun. Indeed it is useful 
to translate such sentences in the exact order of the words ; thus, In the- 
which-foUowed winter : at the what-he-was-accustomed-to interval. 

^ For vestra est. 

t Here quM Svebas may be considered as a noun in the ablative. 
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1127. Such omissions fall for the most part under the three fol- 
lowing heads : 1. where the antecedent, if expressed, would be in 
the same case as the relative ; 2. where the verb immediately pre- 
cedes or follows and thus shows the connection ; 3. short relative 
phrases where the antecedent would be a nominative or accusative. 

1128. The relative in short phrases sometimes adapts its case to 
the main sentence : as, 

Quem videbitur praeHcies (Cic), You will place at the head of 

the business whom you think proper. 
£0 quo consuerat intervallo hostis sSqultiir (Caes.), He follows 

the enemy at the interval he was accustomed to*. 
Raptim quibus quisquS p5tSrSt elatis {Liv. i. 29) » Each hastily 

carrying out what he could. 

1129. When a relative referring to the preceding sentence is sepa- 
rated from its ^erb (or other governing word) by a conjunction or 
relative, it is convenient in the translation to substitute for the re- 
lative some proper form of the pronoim ' he ' or ' this,' with an 
£nglish conjunction if need be : as. 

Quod cum barbSri fieri Snimadverterunt (Caes,), But when the 
barbarians saw that this was being done. 

Qu5d iibi auditum est (Caes,), And when this was heard. 

Quorum qui c^lSritSr armS cSpSrS pStuerunt paulisper nostris 
restiterunt (Caes,), Now such of these as were able quickly to 
arm themselves for a short time resisted our men. 

1130. When a relative is connected in meaning with two clauses, 
it generally adapts its case to the secondary clause, if that precedes 
the main clause : as. 

Is Snim fuSram, quoif quum liceret magnos ex otio fructus cSp^rS, 
me gravissumis tempestatibiis obviam tulgrim (Cic), For I had 
been one, who having it in my power to derive great advan- 
tages from repose, still threw myself in the way of the most 
fearful storms. 

* The English often omit the relative, which, however, must always be 
supplied in translating into Latin. 

' t Rather than qui cum mihi' liceret, &c. Hence probably we shodd 
read in Phil. ii. Hoc vero ne P. quidem Clodius dixit unquam, guoi quia 
iure fui inimicus, doleo a te omnibus vitiis jam esse superatum. 
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Is qui* albus atemS fuSrit ignoras (Ctc. Phil. ii. 41)> One of 
whom you cannot say whether he was white or black. 

1131. The relative t is often used in parentheses with the sense 
of the logical pronoun i or eo : as, 

PSter tuos si vivSret, (qua fuit sSveritatS,) tu profectS non vivSres 

(Cic), If your father had been alive, (such was his strictness J 

you assuredly would not have been alive. 
Quod SI facit, qua impiidentia est {Cic), If he does this (and he 

has impudence enough to do it), &c. 

1132. I-DEM. 

I-dem, ' same/ is employed in many constructions, the chief of 
which are the following : 

Imparl nostri terrarumque idem est extremum (Ctc), Of our 

empire and of the earth the boundary is the same. 
QuaerYtur idemnS sit pertinacia et persSverantiS (Cfc), The 

question is, whether obstinacy and perseverance be the same 

thing. 

AcademTcus St idem rhetor (Ctc), An academician and at the 
same time a professed speaker. 

Animus te erga est idem ac fuit (Ter.), My feeling towards you 
is the same as it was. 

Idem ^beunt qui venSrant (Ctc), They go away the same that 

they came ^. 
Eodem 15co res est quSsi ea pScunia legate non esset {Cic.), The 

matter stands in the same position as if the said money had 

never been left. 

Idem nSgas quidquam certi possS rSpSrirl, idem compSrissS te 
dixisti (Cic), On the one hand you say that nothing certain 

. * Had the ignoras preceded albus, the phrase would have been quern 
ignoras, &c. 

f So also the relative adverb tit is used for sic or It& in Terence, 
Phorm. V. 2. 9. Haud scio hercle (fit h5most) an mutet &nlmum, I am 
only too much afraid faith (knowing the fellow's character) he may 
change his mind. Compare Hecyr. iii. 5. 10 : Sic sum, it is my way. 
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can be foand by many and jet on the other hand you also said 
that yon had discovered so and so. 

NSque ego KDftSr accepi ; intellexi tSm^n idem (Ctc.)« Nor did I 
take it otherwise ; I saw^ however^ at the same time, &c. 

1133. The construction witii a dative or with cum belongs to the 
poets and the later writers : as, 

Eodem mecum pStrS gSn^ftiis (The), Sprung from the same father 
as myself. 

Invitum qui servSt, id6m fScYt occidenti (Hor,), Who saves a 
man against his will, does the same as one who kills him. 

INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

1134. The use of the interrogative pronouns, qui, iit^ro, &c. falls 
under the two heads of direct* and indirect questions, the former 
having commonly the indicative f, the latter nearly al¥rays the sub- 
junctive : as, , 
Direct questions : — 

Quis tu es ? (Ter.), Who are you ? 

QuJd igitur sibi volt pStSr ? (Ter.) What does my father mean then ? 

Indirect questions : — 

Quid rStJneat per te m^minit, non quid amisSrtt (Cic.), He re- 
members what he retains through you, not what he has lost 

Qualis sit ^bimiis, ipse Animus nescit (Ctc.), What sort of thing 
the soul is, the soul itself knows not. 

Both:— 
Quid factiiri fuistis? Quamquam quid facturi fuSritis dublftem, 

* In the direct question the English language puts the nominative after 
the verb or its auxiliary, except indeed when the question is about the 
nominative itself and begins with * who.' Secondly, an interrogative pro- 
noun or particle commences the sentence, unless indeed the question be 
about the act itself, in which case the verb or its auxiliary comes first. 
Thirdly, the mark of interrogation (?) is placed at the end of the sentence* 
On the other hand, the indirect interrogative is always attached to some 
word or phrase, generally to a verb. Secondly, the nominative, as in ordi- 
nary sentences, always precedes its verb. Thirdly, it is not entitled to the 
mark of interrogation. 

t See below. 
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qaum videam quid fecSritis?, iCic), What would you have 
done? And yet am I to doubt what you would have done, 
when I see what you actually have done ? 

Both :— 

Quid nunc fiet? Quid fiatrSgas? (Ter.), What will become of 
us now ? What will become of us, ask you ? 

1135. A question is sometimes asked with a participle dependent 
upon the main verb, in which case it is commonly necessary for the 
English translator to substitute a verb for that participle, and at the 
same time to insert a relative before the original verb : as, 

Undg p^titum hoc in me jScis ? (Hor,), Whencrfttd you get this 
stone (which) you now throw at me ? 

Quibus mos unde deductiis A^mazSnia securi dextras 5barmet, 
quaer^rS distuli (Hor,), But whence derived the custom which 
with Amazonian axe equips their arm, I ask not now. 

CogKtate quantis ISboribus fundatum imperium, quanta virtutS 
st^ilitam libertatem una nox paenS delerit (Cic), Consider 
what labour was employed to found that empire, what valour 
to establish that liberty which a single night has almost an- 
nihilated. 

1136. Occasionally two questions are included in one sentence, 
and require to be separated in the translation : as, 

R^Hquom est ut nihil jam aliud quaerSrS debeatis, nisi iiter iitri 
insidias fecerit (Cic), It follows then that you have now 
nothing else to inquire into but this, which of the two plated 
against the other's life, which had his life so endangered. 

CetSrorum miserabiliSr oratio fuit commSmSrantium ex quantis 
Spibus quo recidissent Karthaginiensium res (Liv,), The lan- 
guage of the rest was still more pitiable, as they dwelt upon 
the powerful station from which, and the low depth to which 
the state of Carthage was fallen. 

1137. It may be observed, that the Latin language employs the 
indirect interrogation much more frequently than the English, which 
often prefers a ihere relative with an antecedent substantive, or a 
substantive alone : as, 
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Nunc quid Sgendum sit considerate iCtcJ), Conuder now the 
bnsiness which you have to transact. 

Non sum praedicaturus quantas illS res dSmi militifaeque gessSr^t 
(CicJ), I am not going to dwell upon the greatness of his 
achievements at home and abroad. 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS, &c. 

1138. The simple qui, ' any,' is an enclitic*, and cannot occupy 
the first place in a sentence. 

Omni^ semper quae mSgistratiis illS dicet, sScundis auribus, quae 
ab nostrdmPquo dicentilr adversis accipietis ? (Liv.), Will you 
always receive with favourable ears what those magistrates 
say, and with unfavourable ears what is said by any of us ? 

1139. The use of this word is frequent in sentences beginning 
with the relative or relative adverbs, and after sT, nis!, ne, num : as, 

lam illis promissis standum non est, quae coactds quis mStu pro- 
misit (Ctc), Lastly, there is another class of promises which 
are not binding, viz. those which one makes under the compul- 
sion of fear. 

Quo quis versutiSr est, hoc invisiSr (Ctc), The more crafty a 
man is, the more is he disliked. 

ITbi sSmel quis pejerav^rit, ei credi postea non ^portSt (Cfc.), 
When a man has once forsworn himself, he should not after- 
wards be believed. 

Nj^ quod eloquentiae vestigium appar^t? {Cic), Is there any 
trace of eloquence to be seen ? 

HSbent legtbus sanctum, si quis quid de re publTca fama accepS- 
rit, ad mSgistratum defSrat, nevS cum quo Slio communicSt 
(^Caes.), They have it provided for by law, that if any one hear 
anything by report on matters of state, he shall lay it before 
the authorities, and not communicate it to any other person. 

Si qui graviorS voln^re accepto deciderat, circumsistebant (Cues.), 
Whenever any one at all severely wounded fell from his horse, 
they formed aroimd him. 

* This of course does not prevent the compound siqoii nequi, &c. firam 
being emphatic 
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1140. In the phrases with si-qui^ the main sentence has no con- 
necting pronoun^ the si- qui clause itself performing the office of a 
noun: as^ 

Si quid est pabiili* obruunt nives (lAv.), What fodder there is, 
is buried under the snow. 

1141. Aliqui, ' some/ ' any/ is always emphatic, and is opposed 
to such words as ' aXL/ 'much,' * none' : as, 

U'num aliquem nominate (Cic), Name some one or other. 

Si nos Sd aliquam alicujus commSdi Sliquando rScupSrandi spem 
fortune reservavit, mtnus est erratum a nobis (Cic), If fortune 
has reserved us for any chance (however small) of recovering 
at any time (however distant) anything desirable (in the 
slightest degree), then our error has been less. 

Est istuc quidem ^liquid, sed nequaquam in isto sunt omniS 
(Cic), What you say is, I grant, a something, but it by no 
means includes the whole. 

SI vis esse Sliquidf (Juv,), If you wish to be a something in the 
world. 

1142. The substantive I qui-quamand adjective ullo signify ' any' 
(d only one, and no matter what that one may be), and are used 
in negative, interrogative, conditional and comparative sentences : as, 

SinS sSciis nemo quidquam talS conatiir (Ctc), Without com- 
panions no one attempts any such thing. 

Idcirco cKpite et siiperciliis est rasis, ne uUum pilum viri b5ni 
hSberS dicatiir (Cic), He goes with his head and his eye- 
brows shaved, that he may not be said to have a single hair of 
respectability about him. 

£t quisquam posthac Junonis niimSn Sdoret? (Virg.), And is 
any one after this to worship the divinity of Juno ? 

Num censes uUum Snimal, quod sanguinem hSbeat, sinS corde 
essS possS ? (Cic), Now do you think that any animal, that has 
blood, can exist without a heart ? 

* Thus, si quid est pabiili may be considered to be the accusative case 
alta: the verb obruunt. 

t So Juvenal, if we may trust the best and the majority of the MSS. 
Madvig. — Cicero uses both sum &lXquIs and sum ftllquld. 

t Qui-quam, however, is at times an adijective, and ullo at times a sub- 
stantive. 
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Si alia mea apM te commendatio vSluit, haec ut v^eat rSgo 

(Cic.), If any recommendation of mine ever had weight with 

you, I beg that this may. 
Qnamdiii qnisqaam erit, qui te defendSre audeat^'^ves (Cie,), As 

long as there is any living being who dares to defend you^ you 

shall live. 
Cuivis potest accidere, quod cuiqndm potest {Syr,), That may 

happen to every one, which may happen to any one. 
Nihn est exitiosius civitatHias quam quidquam ^ per vim (Cie.), 

Nothing is more pernicious to a state than that violence should 

be resorted to in anything. 

1143. Qui-piam is used like SDfqui"^ : 

Quaeret quispiam (CicJ), Some one will ask. 

ForsitSn SHquls ^iquando ejusmSdl quidpiam fecSrift (Ctc.), Per- 
haps some one will some time or other do a something of this 
kind. 

P^ciiniam si culpiam fortiina Sdemit, aut si SITcujus eripmt in- 
juria, tSmen consolatiir hSnestas egestatem {Cic), If money 
be taken from any one by misfortune, or wrested from him by 
the violence of some one, still integrity is a consolation to 
jxrverty. 

1144. Qui- VIS and qui-libSt, ' any you please,' are universal aflSur- 
matives, and may often be translated by ' every onef : as, 

Abs quivis h5minS bSnlfficium accip^r^ gaudeas (Ter.), One 
would be glad to receive a favour from any one. 

Mihi quidvis sat est (Plant.), Anything is enough for me. 

Non cuivis h^mini contingit adirS C5rinthum (Hor.), It is not 
every man's lot to visit Corinth. 

Quem sSquar? Quemlibet, m5do aliquem {Cic), Whom am I to 
take for my guide ? Anybody you please, provided it be some- 
body. 

1 145. Qui-dam, ' some,' is used both generally and in reference to 

* Except that it has never that meaning of ' something important' wMdi 
SHqui often has. 

t A superlative may often be substituted for them, as for example in 
the following sentences: Uhe greatest stranger/ 'the least quantity/ 
' only the most fortunate.' 
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particular objects, which we either cannot or do not choose accu- 
rately to define. Hence it is often employed to soften some strong 
metaphor or epithet : 

Sed sunt quidam* It& voce abs5ni ut in orat5rum numSrum ve- 
nire non possint iCic), But there are in fact some of so un- 
musical a voice that they can never be admitted into the num- 
ber of orators. 

Accurrit quidam, nottis mihi nomine tantum (Hor.), There runs 
up a certain person known to me by name alone. 

NSqug pugnas narrat, quod quidamf facit {Ter,), Nor does he 
talk of his battles, as a certain person does. 

HSb^t ^nim quendam aculeum contilmeliS quem pSti viii bSni 
diflFicilliime possunt (Cic), For insult has in fact a sort of 
sting in it, which a gentleman can with the greatest difficulty 
endure. 

Fuit Snim mirificus quidam in Crass5 pud5r (Cfc.)* For there was 
in fact in Crassus a bashfulness I had almost called astounding. 

1146. Qui-cunque is commonly an adjective and is used in three 
ways (of which however the first is by far the most common) : a. 
as 'every one who/ in the same way as the ordinary relative is 
Qfied ; h. without any antecedent, but so as to admit the insertion 
of such words as ' no matter ' before the ' who' ; c. in the sense of 
' some one or other,' ' the best I can.' 

Qu5d ^rit cumquS visum, Sges (Ctc), Whatever you think pro- 
per, you will do. 
Qoocunque in 15co quis est, idem est ei sensiis (Cic), Wherever 

a person is, his feelings are the same. 
Quae sanari p6tSrunt, quacunquSJ ration^ sanabo (Cic,), What 
parts admit of being healed, I will heal in the best way I can. 

1147* Qui-qai§ is commonly a substantive, and is used chiefly in 
the sense of ' no matter who, &c.' ; but at times as a relative in 
grammatical connection with the main clause : 

* Here Cicero has no particular persons in view. 
f Here there is a partacalar person in view, viz. the braggart Thraso. 
X Potero might have been inserted. 

§ The use of qui-qui in the sense of qui-que seems very doubtfidy at 
any rate in the best writers. 
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Dicam quod sentio^ quoquo &nYmo me audlturiis est (Ctc.)t I will 
speak my real thoughts, no matter with what feeling he is 
likely to hear me. 

Quicquid auctoritatS possum, id omne tlbi polUcebr iCic.), What- 
ever power I possess in my name, I promise you the whole 
of it. 

1148. The chief constructions of Slio*, 'one/ 'some,' 'other,' 
are the following : 

Aliiid est mSl^dlcSre, Sliild accusarS (Ctc), It is one thing to 

abuse, one to accuse. 
Quae minus tuta ^rant, SliS fossis, SliS vallis, SliS turribus miinie- 

htit (^Ldv,), The parts which were less protected, he was de- 
fending, some with ditches, some with palisades, some with 

towers. 
Ipsi inter se Slils Slii prosunt (Ctc), They themselves mutually 

assist one another. 
Me qu5tldie ^iud ex Slio imp^dlt (Cic), For myself, one thing 

after another hinders me every day. 
Equites Slii Slia dilapsS simt {Liv.), The cavalry slipped off, some 

by one route, some by another. 
Jussit ^lios ^ibi fSderS (Ldv,), He ordered them to dig, some in 

one place, some in another. 
Qubtannis Slium atque Slium dSmlnum sortiuntiir QLivJ), They 

take the chance of the lot every year, first for one master, then 

for another. 
Tlmeo ne liliud credam atque Sliudf nunties (Ter.), I am afraid 

that I am giving credit to one thing, and you asserting 

another. 
Longe ^i^ nobis ac tu scnpslras nuntiantiir (Cic), The accounts 

brought to us differ widely from what you write. 
Non ^liiis essem atquS nunc sum (Cic.), I should not have been 

a different person from what I now am. 

* That ^o did not originally mean difference is shown by the fact that 
^qui is connected with it, and that its other derivative alt^ro in itself 
never signifies difference. 

t This shows the way in which atquS alone came to be used after Uio. 
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Lux longe Slia est, solTs et* lychnorum {Cic), There is a wide 

difference in the light of the sun and of a lamp. 
Lutatio quae SliS res quam cSlSritas victoriam dSdit? (Liv.), What 

else but rapidity gave Lutatius the victory ? 
Quid ^nim Sliud quam adm5nendi essetifs ut morem traditum a 

patribus servaretis ? (Liv,), What else would there have been 

to do but to remind you of the duty of maintaining a custom 

handed down by your fathers ? 
Quid est Sliud dicSrS, Quiaindignos vestra v8luntatS creaturl non 

estis, nScessitatem vobis creandl quos non voltifs imponam ? 

{Liv.), What is this but to say: Since you will not willingly 

elect unworthy persons, I will impose on you the necessity of 

electing those whom you do not like ? 
RiJgavit, numquid Sliud ferret praetSr arcam (Cfc), He asked 

whether he was carrying anything else besides a chest. 

1149* Alt^ro is used in the following constructions, being always 
limited to one of two, or the second of many : 

Quorum alt^r exercitum perdidit, alter vendldit (Cic), Of whom 

one has lost, the other has sold an array. 
Alt^rif dimicant; alt^n victorem timent {Cic), The one party 

stake all upon war, the other look with terror to the conqueror. 
Milvo est quoddam helium quSsi natiiralS cum corvo ; ergo alt^r 

altSriiis ovS frangit {Cic), Between the kite and the crow there 

is, as it were, a sort of natural war ; consequently each breaks 

the other's eggs. 
AltSrit altSros Sl¥quantum attriv^rant {Sail.), Each nation had 

considerably reduced the power of the other. 
iTterquS num^rus plenus, altSr altera de caussa habetur {Cic), 

Both numbers are accounted full, the one for one reason, the 

other for another. 
Tii nunc 2ris altSr Sb illo {Virg.), Thou shalt now be nextj after 

him. 
Ad Brutum nostrum hos libros altSros quinquS mittemils {Cic), 

* When €t or quS are used in these phrases, the things compared are 
brought together. A pause too should precede. Atqu€ is not so limited, 
t See the note to § 324. 
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We shall send to oar friend Bmtas this second set of ^^e 
hooks. 
Alteram tantum ^quitifhns divisit (Liv.), He gave to the several 
horse-soldiers as much again. 

Pronominal Adverbs. 

1 150. The pronominal adverhs* hy the old writers were often used 
as adjectives in connection with nouns : as, 

Teque ibidem pervolvam in liito {Ter.), And I will give you a 

good rolling in the same mud. 
Quid SgS nunc ^am nisi in angiilum ^iquo ^^am ? iTer,), 

What am I to do now, but take myself off into some quiet 

comer ? 
VSnit m^dlftdtus dlicunde ex solo 15c6 (Ter.), He is just come, 

after conning his lesson, from some solitary place. 
Quo tenditis inquit ; qui gSniis ; unde d5m5 ? {JTirg,), Whither 
' haste ye, says he, who by race ; from what home ? 

1151. The relative adverbs, like the relative itself, are often used 
without an antecedent : as, 

Pergam qu5 coepi hoc XtSr {Ter,), I will continue this journey of 

mine to the place I started for. 
Si r^m servassem, ftiit ubi negdtiosus ^ssem (Plaui,), If I had 

saved my money, I should have had a something to employ 

myself upon. 
Est, dis gratia, unde haec flant (Ter,), There is, thanks to the 

gods, the wherewithal to do this. 

VERB. 
Indicative Mood. 

1152. The indicative is employed in affirming, denying and ask- 
ing questions. The chief uses of this mood and its several tenses 
have been already stated f. Moreover, it is evidently sufficient to 
point out the cases where the other moods are required. Hence all 

* Those forms of course being selected which accord with the relation 
of place expressed in the accompanying preposition or the case <tf the 
noun. t See §§ 451-478 and 575-^91. 
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fiiither remark upon Hie indicative is nearly superfluous. How- 
ever, it may still be useful to draw special attention to those cases 
where error is not uncommon. 

1153. Conditional sentences may be divided into two general 
heads: — 1. those which put an imaginary case, the non-existence 
of virhich is implied in the very terms, and which are here called 
hypothetical, such as ' If he were here, he would tell us,' or ' If I 
bad been ill, I should have consulted the physician'; in which 
cases it is clearly implied that ' the person spoken of is not present,' 
that ' I am not ill.' 2. Those suppositions which may be the fact 
or not, so far as the speaker professes to know, as ' If I receive the 
letter, I will forward it.' This distinction being understood, it may 
be stated that conditional sentences of this second class have nearly 
always the indicative* in Latin in both clauses, although the En- 
glish language may have the subjunctive : thus, 

Erras si id credis (Ter.), You are mistaken if you believe that. 

Perficietur bellum, si urgemiis obsessos (Ldv,), The war will be 
finished, if we press the besieged. 

Si quod Srat grandS vas, laeti adf^rebant; si miniis ejusm6di 
quippiam venarl p5tuSrant, ill^ quidem certe pro l^pusciilis 
cSpiebantur, patellae p^tSrae tuirlbiilS (Ctc), If any great 
vessel fell in their way, they brought it to him with joy ; but if 
they were unable to run down anything of that sort, then at 
any rate they would catch him as a sort of leveret, a plate, a 
chalice, a censer. 

A^'pud me siquid Srit ejusm5di, me impriidente Srit (Cic), In my 
writings, if anything of the kind exist, it will exist without my 
knowledge. 

SI qui aut privatus aut populus eorum decretS non stStit, sacrt- 
ficiis interdicunt (Caes,), If any party, whether an individual 
or a state, abide not by their decision, they forbid them the 
sacrifices. 

S^t si tu negaris ducere, ibi culpam in te transferet (Ter,), But if 
you refuse to marry, then he will throw the blame on you. 

Si sSnatm non paruerit, p5pulo Romano bellum indixSrit (Ctc.), 

* But see below. 
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If he refuse obedience to the senate, that refnsal will be a de- 
claration of war on the Roman people*. 

1154. Often the indicative mood is in the clause of condition, 
followed by a jussive, an- imperative, or a subjunctive used as a jus- 
sive: as, 

1^ Si me dlUgis, postridie k^endarum coena Spild me (Cic,), As 
you love me, dine with me on tiie second. 

Si quicquam invSnies me mentitum, occidlto (7Vr.)> If you find 
that I have told any falsehood, kill me. 

Si itdst, factums tit sit officilim suom, fiiciat; sin aliter de h&c re 
est ejus sententia, resp6ndedt mi {Ter.), If the fact be that he 
mil do hb duty, why let him do it ; but if his purpose in this 
matter be otherwise, then let him give me an answer. 

1155. The indicative mood may be used vnthout si as a con* 
dition or supposition : thus, 

NSgatquisf, nSgo ; alt, aio (Ter.), A man says no, I say no ; he 
says yes, I say yes. 

1156. So also an indicative mood at the beginning of a sentence 
often expresses a concession, as introductory to something op- 
posed : as, 

Triumphavit SullS de MithridatS, sSd ¥tS triumphavit, iit illS pulsus 
regnar^t (Ctc.), True, Sulla did triumph over Mithridates, but 
his triumph was of such a nature that the other, though de- 
feated, still held royal power. 

1157. So also the double sivS sivS have the indicative mood : as, 
HSmtnes nobfles, sivS recti seu perpSram fficSrS coeperunt, in 

iitroquS excellunt (Ctc), Men of family, whether they com- 
mence a course of good or bad conduct, in either career become 
distinguished. 

1158. The doubled forms of the relative J, and those which have 
cumquS attached to them, take the indicative : as, 

* It will be here seen that the conjunction may be used with every 
tense of the indicative ; yet it is a common assertion in English books, 
that the subjunctive denotes doubt or contingency, and that si takes the 
subjunctive. 

t A mark of interrogation is often inserted. J See § 353 — 358. 
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Quidquid grit, scribes (Ctc), Whatever it be, you will write. 
Tu quantus-quantu's*, nil nisi sapi^ntia es (Ter.), You, every 

inch of you, are nothing but philosophy. 
Quamquam est sc^estus, non committ^t h5die itSrnm ut vapulSt 

(Tfer.), Be he ever so great a scoundrel, he will not run the 

risk of a second thrashing today, 
irtiit 8rat, mansum 8portuit (Ter.), No matter how it was, he 

ought to have staid. 
Hoc quoquo ibo mecum Srit (Plant.), I will have this with me 

wherever I go. 
Quicunque is est, ei me pr8fite8r inimlcum (Cic), Whoever that 

man may be, I declare myself his enemy. 
Dei5tSri copias, quantaecunquS sunt, nostras essS diico (Cic), 

The forces of Deiotarus, in their full extent, I look upon as 

ours. 
Qui ubicunquS terrarum sunt, Ibi est omnS reipublicae praesidium 

(Cic), And wherever in the world they are, there is every- 
thing that is to guard the country. 

1 159. Sentences which express repeated action have the indica- 
tive in the secondary clause in the best authors : as, 

Quum ver esse coepSrat, Verres se ISbori dabat (Cic), At the be- 
ginning of every spring, Verres gave himself up to business. 

Hostes ubi Sliquos singillaris ex navi egrSdientis conspexerant, 
inp^dltos adSriebantur (Caes.), The enemy, whenever they 
saw any coming out of a ship by themselves, fell upon them 
before they could get clear. 

Si a persSquendo hostis deterrerS nSquiverant, disjectos a tergo 
circumveniebant (Sail.), If they could not deter the enemy 
from pursuit, as soon as they were scattered, they kept in- 
closing them on the rear. 

Ut cujusquS sors excidSrSt, SlScer armS cSpiebSt (Liv.f), Every 
time the lot of any one fell out of the urn, delighted he took 
his arms. 

^ Printed in the editions so that the verb wholly disappears, a common 
error in the text of Terence. 

t Livy is not consistent in this construction. 

M 
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Epistolary Tenses. 

1160. The use of the tenses in epistohiry writing is occasionally 
very peculiar. The letters in ancient Italy being sent nearly always 
by private hand, and the roads with the facilities for travelling being 
very defective, a long time often elapsed between the writing and 
the receiving a letter. Hence it was not uncommon for the writer 
to make allowance for this interval, and to use those tenses which 
were suited to the time when the letter should be read : as, 

£tsi nil sane habebam* n5vi, quod post accidisset quam dedissem 
ad te PMI5g^n! litt^ras, tSmen quum Fhil5timum Romam re- 
mitterem, scrlbendum ^liquid ad te fuit, &c. (Ctc. ad Att. vi. 
3), Although I have indeed nothing new that has occurred, at 
least since I put my last in the hands of Fhilogenes for you, 
yet as I am sending Philotimus back to Rome, I am bound to 
write a something to you. 

Habebam acta urbana usque ad Nonas Martias, e quibus inteUege* 
bam omnia p5tius actum Irl quam de provinciis {Cic. ad Att. 
vi. 2), I have the proceedings in the city down to the 7th of 
March, from which I am disposed to infer that the question of 
the provinces will be postponed sine die. 

Litt^rarum eiemplum quas ad Pompeium scrips!, mm tibi {Cic, 
ad Att. iii. 8), I inclose you a copy of a letter I have just 
written to Bampey. 

1161. The terms 'yesterday,* 'today' and 'tomorrow' are 
avoided for the same reason. So also, in many instances, the word 
'here.' Besides, it was far from the ordinary practice to affix a 
date of time and place, so that the words might have been unintel- 
ligible. 

PiiteSlis magniis estf rumor PtSlemaeum esse in regno 

Pompeius in Cumanum Parilibus venit. Misit ad me stStim 
qui saliltem nuntiaret. Ad eum postridie manS vadebam quum 
haec scripsi (Cic. ad Att. iv. 10), We have a strong report 
down here that Ptolemy has been restored to his throne 

* Otherwise the tenses should have been, h&beo, aedderity d^^rim, 
rimittam, est. 
t The epistolary tense would have been ftrSt. 
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Pompey airinred at his villa yesterday. He Ibrtiiwith sent one 
of his peof)^ with his compUme&ts to me. I am going to pay 
him a visit this morning. 

Puteoli» April* 22. 

Triginta dies erant ipsi, fuum has dabam litteras, per quos nuMas 

a vobis acceperam (Cic. ad Att. iii. 21)^ It is now exactly thirty 

days since I heard from you. 

1162« Such diange of tenaes occnra chiefly at the beginning and 
end of letter^ where the writer has it more forcibly impressed upon 
him that he is not in conversation. It is also confined for the most 
part to those matters which are likely to be afiected by the interval 
of time that must elapse before the letter is read. 

Jussive and Impebativs. 

1163. The chief distinction between these two moods b seen in 
§§ 592, 593. The imperative is, as its name implies, chiefly used in 
laws. 

Divis omnlfbus pontifices, singulis flam!nes sunto (apud Ctc), 
For the gods in general there shall be a college of pontifices, 
each separate god shall have his flamen. 

1164. It is also used in the language of wills : as, 

Filius mihi hires esto. My son shall be my heir. 

II6&. The imperative is also used generally in reference to future'!* 
time, more particularly if that thne be fixed by any condition or 
otherwise: as, 

Ubi n6s lav^rimua, si voles lavdto (Ter.), When we have bathed^ 
bathe if you will. 

Quoquo hic spectabit, eo tu spectato simul ; 
Si quo hic gradietur, piriter progre^mioo^ iPUmt,), 

* The Festival of Pales was on the 21st. 

t Nay Madvig, wh» also divides what is commonly called the impend 
tive into two distinet parts^ gives the name future imj^rative to the losges 
toasit eaUing the shorter the present imperative. 

t So the MSS., not progiediminor, and indeed the passage requires the 
singular. Moreover Madvig has proved, what Kvamp already maintainfidy 

M 2 
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Where'er he looks, thither must you look with him ; 
Where'er he marches, march you too forward by his side. 

1166. The jussive is used in a less authoritative manner, and is 
applied both to the immediate occasion and to general directions. 

Juno Lucina f^r opem (Ter,), Juno Lucina, aid me, I implore 

you. 
Mihi credS (Cic), Take my word for it. 

Justiftiam cSle et pi^tatem (Cic), Cultivate justice and affection. 
VidS quam rem Sgas {Ter,), Have a care what you are after. 
CSvg SIS (Ter.), Be on your guard if you please. 

1167. The present of the subjunctive mood is often used as a 
jussive: as, 

EcfSrant* quae secum hue attiilerunt (2er.), Let them bring out 

what they brought here with them. 
Quod bSni dStur, fruaref dum licet (Ter,), All the good that 

offers, enjoy while you may. 

1168. The jussives cura and fac and subjunctive v^lim are often 
prefixed to a subjunctive of a verb, with or without ut, and so 
express more forcibly what might have been expressed by a simple 
jussive of the latter verb : as, 

Quare si quod constitutum cum p5dSgra habes, fac ut in alium 
diem differas (Cic), If then you have any engagement with 
the gout, mind you put it off to another day. 

Fac Sput te ut sies (Ter.), Mind you have your wits about you. 

Cilra ut quam primum venias (Cic), Take care and come as soon 
as you can. 

that the form in minor does not exist. That in mino does exist and be- 
longs to the singular. See Madvig, Opusc. iL 239. 

* This subjunctive is due to an ellipsis of a verb which is occasionally 
supplied : as, Trevlros vltes censeo (Cic), I recommend you to fight shy 
of the Treviri. 

t Madvig would limit this use of the second person to the cases of a 
general nature, where * you ' means * any one.* But he admits that there 
are some examples where * you * is used in its definite sense, and himself 
quotes from Terence : Si certum est f&cSr^, f^ias ; verum ne post culpam 
conf Sras in me, If you are resolved to do it, why do it ; but do not after- 
wards throw the blame on me. 
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Tu v^lim Sntm5 sSpienti fortiqu^ sis (Cic), Do you meanwhile, 
I beg you, act with philosophy and firmness. 

1169. An affirmative in the future often expresses a direction with 
a confidence that it will be followed : as, 

Tu int^rea non cessabis ^t ea quae hSbes institute perpSlies (Ctc.)* 
You meanwhile will lose no time in giving the last polish to 
what you have in hand. 

Siquid accident n5vi, facies ut sciam (Cic), If an3rthing new oc- 
curs, you will let me know. 

1170. The jussive mood is used at times to express a condition : 

TolJe hanc 5pinionem, luctum sustiileris {Cic), Once put an end 
to this opinion, and you will have put an end to all mourning 
for the dead. 

1171. A question may be so asked as to amount to an order : as, 

Etiam tSces* ? Ego cav6bo (Ter, Ad. iv. 2, 1 1), Hold your tongue, 

Syrus will be on his guard. 
Quin dicTsf unde'st, clare? (Ter, Andr. iv. 4, 23), Come, come, 

tell me at once where it comes from, out loud. 
Quin conscendimiisj ^quos? (Liv,), Come, come, let us mount 

our horses. 
Abin§ hinc in maldm rem cum suspicione istac, scelus ? (Ter. 

Andr. ii. 1, 17), Go and be hanged with your suspicions, you 

rascal. 
Non tu hinc abis? {Ter.), Be off, sir. 

1172. Hence in some phrases, such as those just quoted, the 
jussive takes the place of the indicative : as, 

Etiam || tu hoc responde, quid istic tibi negotist. Mihin ? Ita (Ter. 
Andr. v. 2, 8), Answer me this at once, what business have 

* Literally : Are you yet silent ? with a hint that he will soon be made 
so. 

t Literally : Why do you not tell me ? &c. 

X Literally : Why do we not mount our horses ? 

§ Literally : * Are you going ? ' &c. If not, I *11 help you. Pronounce 
&btn, ain. 

II Pronounce ^tyam qu'istic, ti and min. 
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you in tiiat cottage (which ytra have jost left) ? What business 

have J? Yes, y9u, 
Quin* die* quid est (TV. Andr. iL 6, 18), Come, oobk, air, tell 

me what it is. 
Quia tu hoc audi (Ter. Andr. ii. 2, 9), Come, come, listen to 

tiiis. 

1173. Sentences of forbidding, &c. are variousiy formed, Ne 
with the imperative is used in laws and occasionaUy elsewhere : as, 

NocturnS milliSrum sacrificia ne snnto,praet& ollXqaae pro p5pulo 
rite fient ; neve initianto, nisi iit assSlet, CSr&i, Gmeco sacro 
(apud Ctc), Sacrifices by women at night there shall be nonc^ 
save those which are duly made for the state ; nor shall they 
celebrate mysteries, except as is wont, to Ceres, according to the 
Greek rite. 
65rea flante, ne Srato, semen ne jacito (apud Plin,), When the 
north wind blows, plough not, sow not. 

1174. Ne with the jussive is found for the most part only in the 
old writers and the poets, and even there but rarely : as. 

Ah ne saevi tantopere (Ter.), Oh ! be not in such a passion. 
Quaeso animum ne desponde {Plant.), I prythee despond not. 
Nimium ne crede c815ri (Vtrg), Trust not too much to colour. 

1175. The subjunctive mood is used in ibrbidding, &c., but gene- 
rally in the perfect tense. The use of the -second person of the pre- 
sent subjunctive is rare, except when that person is used indefi- 
nitelyf. 

Nihil ignovSris, nihil gratiae caussa fec^ris, misericordia cosunotas 

ne SIS (Cf'c), Forgive nothing (they say), do nothing to oblige 

a friend, be proof against pity. 
Ne transiSris Iberum, ne quid rei tibi sit cum Saguntims (Lw,), 

Cross not the Ebro (he says), have nought to do with the 

people of Saguntam. 

* In this way these two paarticles, Sdam aad qifln, practically aoqinre a 
new meaning, just as (fcddni, * why not/ comes to signify "* of <x>urse/ 
Compare too the secondary meaning of oirovf ari^g fiom its use in 
questions. 

t These qualifications are from Madvig. 
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Ne qaaeras {Ter,), Ask no questions. 

Ist5 b5no utar^ dum adsit, quum absit ne rSquiras (Cic,), Enjoy 
that blessing T?hile you have it ; when gone, grieve not for it. 

1176. The verbs c&ve, noli, nolim, are frequently used in negative 
requests : as, 

CSvS ne eas (Ctc), Do not go. 

Cav§ te esse tristem sentiat (Ter,), Take care he does not perceive 

you are out of spirits. 
CSvS dixeris (Ter,), Say it not. 
Nollte id velle quod fieri non p8test (Cic), Do not wish for 

what is impossible. 
Hoc nolim me j5cari piites {Cic), Do not, I pray you, suppose 

that I am joking in this. 

1177. The poets have many other jussives used in negative re- 
quests, as fugS, mittS, parcS, &c. 

Quid sit futurum eras, fugS quaer^rS {Hor.), What shall be to- 
morrow, shun to ask. 
Mitts sectarl {Uor,), Cease to search. 

Subjunctive*. 

1178. The subjunctive is used where a proposition is put for- 
ward, not as a fact, but as a conception to be spoken of. Hence it 
is used in secondary clauses attached to the main clause of a sen- 
tence by a conjunction or relative or interrogative : 1st, where an 
object is expressed ; 2nd, where the assertions or thoughts of an- 
other than the speaker are stated ; 3rd, where that which does not 
exist is imagined, &c. But it will be practically more useM to deal 
with the separate cases. 

1179. The objectf or purpose of an action may be expressed by 
an imperfect of the subjunctive, and the conjunctions iit, quo, qui, 
and the relative ; or if the object be prevention, by ut ne, ne, quo- 
mKniis and quin : as, 

* The chief uses of the subjunctive have already been briefly pointed 
out in §§ 487-505 and 594-624. 
t See §§ 599, 607. 
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Aliis nScent^ iit in alios libSrales sint (Cic), They injure some 

that they may be generous to others. 
MSgis mihi ut incommSdat quam ut obs^qnatur gnato {Ter.), 

Rather in order to annoy me than to oblige my son. 
Sibi quisquS tendebSt ut p^riciilo primus evad^r^t (Liv,), Every 

one for himself was striving to be the first to get out of the 

danger. 
Obdiicuntur corticS trunci quo sint a frigSribus tutiores (Ctc.)* 

The trunk of a tree is sheathed with bark, that it may be safer 

from the cold. 
Verbs rSpertS sunt quae indlcarent vSluntatem (Cic), Words 

were invented to indicate the will. 
Gallinae puUos pennis fSvent ne frig5r8 laedantiir (Cic), Hens 

warm their chickens with their wings, that they may not be 

hurt with the cold. 
Vix me contineo quin invSlem in ilium (Ter,), I with difficulty 

restrain myself from flying at yonder fellow. 
ElSphantos in primam Sciem indue! jussit, si quem inicSre e& res 

tiimultum posset {Liv,), He ordered the elephants to be led 

into the first line, in hopes that this manoeuvre might cause 

some confusion. 

1180. Hence also verbs of commanding, advising, begging, wbh- 
ing, compelling, preventing, permitting, are followed by an imper- 
fect of the subjunctive, and ut, or the negatives, ut ne, ne, quo- 
minus, quin : 

A115br5gibus impSravit iit ils friimenti copiam f&c^Tent {Caes.), 
He commanded the Allobroges to supply them with com. 

M5nSt iit in rSliquum tempiis onmis suspiciones vitSt (Caes,), He 
advises him for the future to avoid all suspicion. 

Per te 8go deos oro ut me adjiives (Ter.), By the gods I beg you 
to assist me. 

SYnlte exorat5r ut sim {Ter,), Allow me to be an intercessor. 

1181. Not unfrequently the iit is omitted before the subjunc- 
tive : as, 

SinS me expurgem (7>r.), Allow me to clear myself. 

Quo die Roma te exiturum piites v^lim ad me scribas (Cic), I 
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would wish you to write me word what day you think you shall 
leave Rome. 

But verbs of wishing, and also prohlfbe, impSra, sin, jube, pSti (r.), 
and v^ta, are also found with the accusative and infinitive, especially 
the passive infinitive ; and indeed the last three of these six verbs 
are but rarely found with ut. 

1182, The result* is expressed by the subjunctive. This construc- 
tion is common after verbs, &c. of accomplishing and happen- 
ing: as, 

TempSrantia ecfjfcit ut appetitiones rectae rationi pareant (Cic), 

Self-restraint effects this, that the passions wait upon right 

reason. 
Acdfdit ut primus nuntiaret (Cic), It happened that he was the 

first to bring word. 
Nunquam accedo quin abs te Sbeam doctior (Her.), I never go 

near you without leaving you the wiser. 
Non possunt multi rem amittSre ut nonf plures secum In. eandem 

trShant cSlSmitatem (Cic,), It is impossible for many persons 

to lose their property without dragging others into the same 

calamity. 

1183. With phrases which denote hindrance, opposition, avoid- 
ing, omission, doubt, the subjunctive is preceded by ne, quominiis 
or quIn, but by the last only, in case there be with the main verb 
a negative to express the non-existence of the hindrance : as, 

ImpSdior d815re Snimi ne plurS dicam (Cic), 1 am prevented 

by indignation from saying more. 
Per me stetitj quominiis hae fiSrent nuptiae (Ter,), It was my 

fault that this marriage did not take place. 
Ngque Sbest susplcio quin ipse sibi mortem conscIvSrit (Caes,), 

* The form faxo is used only parenthetically, and does not affect the 
mood of the verb which accompanies it, vvhich is always the future of the 
indicative. Faxo scies, * you shall know, trust me for that/ This has 
been shown by Madvig in the second volume of his Opuscula. 

f Non is required where the result is expressed ; ne would be wrong. 

t Forcellini is inaccurate in making per me si&t equivalent to sum in 
causa. The phrase can only be used of hindrances. 

M 5 
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Nor is there wantiDg a suspicion Hwt he ^ras the waAor of his 
own death. 

Prorsns nihil Sbest quin sim mberrfimiis (Ctc.)> Abtolotely ao- 
tliing is now wanting to complete my auaery. 

Nomquid* vis qum Kbeam ? (7W'.)# Is there anytiung else I caa 
# do for you before I go ? 

FScere non possum quia ad te mittam iCic), I cannot bat send 
to you. 

Non diibito quin mirerS (Ctc), I do not doubt that you are sur- 
prised. 

Quid est causae quin cSloniam poasint dedud^r? ? (C5c.)» What 
reason is there to prevent them from founding a colony ? 

1184. Impersonal phrases that signify 'we next come to/ &c. 
are generally followed by ut and the subjxinctive : as, 

Reliquom est ut de felicitate pauc& dicamus (Ofc), It remains 

for us to say a few words on good fortune. 
Accessitf eo ut milTtes ejus conclamarent pacem se vellg (Ctc), 

There was added to all this that his soldiery cried out Ihey 

wished for peace. 

1185. In the same way ut and the subjunctive often follow the 
verb est accompanied by a substantive or neuter adjective : as, 

S^ est mos hSminum ut nolint eundem pluribus reb^ excellSrS 
(Ctc.), But it is in fact a habit with the world to be unwilling 
that the same person should excel in several things. 

VeristmilS non est ut mSnumentis majorum pecumam antSponS- 
rSt (Cic), It is not likely that he valued money above the mo- 
numents of his ancestors. 

Atque ei ne integrum | quidem ^r&t ut civlbus jurS redd^rSt 
(Ctc), But he had it not even in his power then to restore to 
his countrjrmen their right8§ . 

* A question is often equivalent to a negative. This, or a shorter form, 
numquid vis ? was a civil mode of saying * good bye.' 

t Accedjtt is often followed by qu8d, and the indicative, partdcolaily 
here the past or present are spoken of. So also addS qu5d. 

I Mihi non est integrum —The thing is no longer entire ; I have taken 
a step in it by which I am committed to a continuance in the same di- 
rection. 

§ In such phrases as the preceding a notion of futurity is commonly in- 
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1186. Verbs, &c. of fearing have the sabjunctive, with ne if the 
object be not desired, with iit if it be desired* : as, 

VSreor ne hoc serpat longius {Cic,)^ I fear that this will creep 
farther. 

Ornaments m^tuo ut possim r^ipgrg {Plaut,), The ornaments I 
am afraid I shall not be able to recover. 

Haudf sane p^riciUam est ne non mortem aut optandam ant 
certe non t^mendam piitSt (Cic), There is assuredly no risk of 
his escaping from the belief that death is an object to be de- 
sired, or at least not to be feared. 

1187. The quality or quantity is often expressed by the subjunc- 
tive with ut, or the relative, preceded by some word signifjdng * so * 
or ' such.' 

Non tam impSritiis est rerum ut non scirSt (Cic), He is not so 

inexperienced in the world as not to know. 
Res ejusm5di est cujiis exXtus provider! non possit (Cic), The 

matter is of such a kind that the issue of it cannot be foreseen. 
N^que enim tu is es qui quid sis nescias (Cic), Nor indeed are 

you the sort of person not to know what is due to you. 

1188. Sometimes the pronominal noun or adverb is omitted in 
the Latin, but the subjunctive still retained : as, 

Finarius ^rat vir ac^r et qui nihil in fide Siculorum r^ponSr^ 
iCic), Finarius was a man of energy, and not one to rely at all 
on the honour of the Sicilians. 

1189. In indefinite expressions the relative preceded by a verb 
signifying existence is followed by a subjunctive : as. 

Sunt qui censeant {Cic), There are persons who think. 

plied, and hence it will generally, perhaps in good writers always, be 
foimd that an imperfect of the subjunctive is alone admissible. Even in 
the second sentence the idea is, ^ It is not hkely we shall find that, &c.' It 
should be observed too, that the subjunctive phrase always follows. 

* Observe that the Latin inserts a negative where the English has none, 
and vice versa. 

f This is an example of a practice common in Cicero, the crowding 
negatives in a sentence. 
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Quid hSbes quod rSpr^hendas ? (Cic), What have you to find 

fault with ? 
NihQ est quod festines {Cic,), There is no reason for hurrying. 
Invent! sunt multi qui Stiam vitam profiindSrS pro pStria pSrati 

essent (Cic), There have been found many who were ready to 

squander life itself for their fatherland. 
Qttlfs est quin cemSt ? (Cic), Who is there who does not see? 
Fait antea tempus quum Germanos GalU virtiitS siip^rarent 

(Caes,), There was formerly a time when the (rermans were 

surpassed in valour by the Galli. 
Est unde haec fiant (Ter.), There is the wherewithal to do all 

this*. 

1190. There are many phrases apparently similar to these where 
the indicative is found, but in most of these it will be seen that the 
relative clause is the subject, and what precedes it, the predicate : 
as. 

Nihil est quod dicunt (Varr,), What these people say amounts to 

nothing. 
Nihn est ^nim stSbilS qu5d infidum est (Cic), For nothing[that 

is faithless is lasting. 
Quis illic est qui contra me adstSt ? Who is the man yonder who 

stands facing me ? 

Here the person alluded to is altogether definite. 

Sunt autem multi qui eripiunt Sliis qu8d Sliis largiantur (Cic), 
Moreover those who rob one set of men to lavish what they 
thus rob on another set, are indeed a numerous class. 

1191. Sometimes est-qui, sunt-quif are to be looked upon as 
nouns, equivalent to nonnemo, nonnuUI, and are then followed by 
the indicative : as, 

Sunt-quos currlciilo pulv^rem Olympico 
CollegissS jiivat (Hor,)» 

* In these sentences the English language can always employ the word 

there, 
t Nay Propertius has est qulbiis for a dative. Compare the Greek 

€(TTIV01, 
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To some on the Olympic course to have swept the dust is madden- 
ing joy. 

1192. After digno, idoneo, apto, uno, solo, primo, &cc., what is 
necessary to complete the predicate is expressed by the relative or 
lit with the subjunctive : as^ 

Idoneus non est qui impStrSt (Ctc.)> He is not a fit person to 

obtain his request. 
Soliis es, Caesar, cujiis in victoria cScidSrit nemo nisi armatiis 

(Cic), You are the only conqueror, Caesar, in whose victory 

no one fell unless armed. 

1193. After comparatives, quam qui or quam iit is followed by 
the subjunctive : as, 

Majus gaudium 8rat quam qu8d homines cSpgrent (Liv,), The joy 

was too great for human beings to contain. 
Clarior res erat quam ut tSgi posset (LivJ), The matter was too 

notorious to be concealed. 

1194. An assertion is limited and explained by qui and the sub- 
junctive*: as, 

PeccassS mihi vtdeor qui a te discess^rim (Ctc.)« I think I did 

wrong in leaving you. 
S^tin sanus es qui me id r^gites ? (Ter.), Are you quite in your 

senses to ask me that ? 

1195. So also a relative clause with a subjunctivef is often used 
parenthetically to limit what is said : as. 

Ex oratoribus Atticis antiquissiimi sunt, quorum quidem scripta 
constent, Pericles St Alcibiades (Cic), Of Athenian orators, 
the oldest, at least among those whose writings are authenti- 
cated, are Pericles and Alcibiades. 

Non ego te, quod sciam, unquam ante hunc diem vidi (Plant,), 
I never saw you, as far as I know, before this moment. 

1196. In indirect questions, i, e. where an interrogative pronoun 

* Quippe qyXf uipoie qtUf ut gvS are also used in this way, but with 
greater emphasis. The indicative is also found in some writers in these 
phrases. 

t But with quantum the indicative is used : as {Ter. Andr. ii. 5, 12), ^tu& 
quantum audio uxore excldit. So also (i. 3, 2) quantum intellexl. 
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or ccmjonction and verb are attached to some verb or phrase, the 
verb following the interrogative* is in the subjunctive : as, 

Natiir^ declarat quid v^lit (Ctc.)* Nature tells us in dear lan- 
guage what she wishes. 
Teneo quid errSt, et quid Sgam habeo (7Vr.)> I twig what his 

mistake is, and know what to do. 
Ex captivis cogn5vit quo in l5co hostium copiae coosedissent 

{Caea.), He learnt from the prisoners where the enemy's forces 

were posted. 
Ignorabat rex liter eorum esset Orestes (Cic), The king knew 

not which of the two was Orestes. 
Ex hoc quantum b8ni sit In amicitia, judlcari potest (,Cic.), From 

this a judgement may be formed, how much happiness there is 

in friendship. 
Existit quaestio num quando ^ici n5vi vStSribus sint ant^po- 

nendi (Cic), There rises the question, whether at any time 

new friends are to be preferred to old friends. 
Discent que^admodum haec fiant (Cic), They will learn how 

these things are done. 
Erit igitur constituendum, tutonS Romae essS possimus (Cic), 

We shall certainly therefore have to decide, whether we can stay 

in Rome with safety. 
Diibito an Veniisiam tendam (Cic), I am at a loss whether to 

make for Venusia. 
Copias suas, judici5nS non conduxSrit, Sn ^quitum adventu prtf- 

hlbttus, diibium est (Caes.), Whether it was from design that 

he omitted to collect his forces, or because he was prevented by 

the arrival of our cavalry, is doubtful. 
D51eam necnS dSleam nihil interest (Cic), Whether I am hurt 

or not hurt, makes no difference. 
Id viso, tun Sn illi insaniant (Ter.), The object of my visit is to 

see, whether it be you or they that are mad. 
Hanc paludem si nostri transirent, hostes expectabant (Caes,), 

* Care must be taken not to confoimd the relative and interrogative. 
Scio quid quaeras means, I know the question you wish to put ; but too 
quod qnaeris, I know the answer to it. Compare Ter. Andr. iii. 3, 4. Et 
quid ego tS vSlim, et tu quod quaeris 8<aes. 
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"niis morass, the enemy were waiting to see whether oar men 
would cross*. 
Hoc hand sciof ^ Kliquando futiinim sift (Cic.), Tlus I sadly 
fear will some time or other be the case. 

1197. In the older writers, and occasionally in Horace and Vir- 
gil, an indicative rs fonnd in indirect questions : as. 

Vide ut discidit labrum {Ter.), See how he has cut my lip open. 

Adspice ut antrum 
Silvestris raris sparsit labrosca r^icemis iVirg*), 

See how the cave 
The wild labrusca^ with scattered grapes has sprinkled. 

1198. An interrogative clause sometimes accompanies the phrase 
quid ais, or the jussives die, cSd5, or the indicative quaeso, but with- 
out being dependent on them : as. 

Quid ais§, ubi intelMxSras Td consilium dipere, cur non dixti 
extemplo Pdmphilo? (Ter,), Just tell me this : "When you saw 
that they were playing that game, VThy did you not imme- 
diately tell Pamphilus ? 

Die II mihi, plScetnS tibi ed^re injussii meo? (Ctc), Be so good as 
to answer me this : Do you approve of your publishing the 
book without my authority ? 

CSd5, quid jurgabit tecum? (7>r.), Pray, what quarrel will he 
have v^dth you ? 

Quaeso, qu5tiens dicendum est tabi ? (Plant.), How often must I 
tell you, prythee ? 

1199. The phrase nescio-quis is to be looked upon as a tri-syllable 

* It has been already noticed (§ 495) that in these indirect questions 
there is often an ambiguity whether the existing time or future time be 
meant. Compare §§ 594 and 600. 

t This phrase signifies what is just short of certainty. 

X A wild vine. 

§ The phrase quid ais is also used in expressing surprise at something 
heard, as, * what do you say ? surely I misunderstand you/ or * you don't 
say 80.' 

II This die mihi, like the conjunction eho, is merely a mode of inviting 
a person's special attention. The French in the same way use : Dis moi. 
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word partaking of the nature of a noon. Hence there is no irre- 
gularity in the construction with an indicative : as, 

A'lii ne8cio-qu5 pacto obduruerunt (Cic), Others somehow or 
other have become hardened. 

1200. A similar imion accounts for the indicative in such phrases as, 
SSles in dicendo mirum* quantum v&lent iCic), Jokes tell 

wonderfully in oratory. 

Reported Speech or Thoughts (Obliqua Oratio). 

1201. When the words or thoughts of another are reported and 
not in the first person, it is called the obliqtia oratio, and all se- 
condary clauses, that is, clauses dependent upon the relative or 
upon conjunctions, are in the subjunctive mood. Compare the fol- 
lowing passages : 

SSnatu reiquS publicae ego non dero, si audacter sententias dic^rS 
vultis ; sin CaesSrem respiciiia atque ejus gratiam aequinUtU, at 
siipSrioribus fecistis tempSribiis, ego mihi consHium capiam, 
n^que sSnatiis auctoritati obtemperabof. I will not be wanting 
to the senate and the country if you are willing to express your 
opinions boldly ; but if you look to Caesar, and make his fa- 
vour 3^our object, as you have done on recent occasions, then 1 
will take my measures for myself and will not be guided by the 
authoritv of the senate. 



S^natu reique publicae se non defuturum poUiceiur, si audacter 
sententias dicSrS velini ; sin CaesSrem respiciant atque ejus gra- 
tiam sequaniur, ut siiperioribus fecerini temp5ribus, se aihi 
consilium capiurum nSquS sSnatus auctoritati obtemperaturum. 
He promises that he will not be wanting, &c. 

1202. Or the tenses might be thrown into past time, (which is 
more commonly used,) by writing pollicebatiir or pollicitus est, vel- 
lent, respicerent, sSquSrentiir, fecissent]!. 

* Still the original phrase must have been : mirum est quantum vlQeant. 
t See Caesar, B. C. I. c. 1. 

X In the obliqua oratio the main tenses, which are indicatives in the 
original speech, are changed to the accusative and infinitive. 
Imperatives or jussives are changed to imperfects of the subjunctive. 
Subjimetives remain subjunctives. 
Direct interrogatives in the indicative are changed to the accusative 
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1203. Sometimes the ohliqua oratio is introduced by a verb of 
recommending, &c. with the subjunctive mood, and this is followed 
by an infinitive ; before which in the English some word signifying 
to say must be inserted : as, 

Censebant ut noctu iter fScSrent; possS priiis ad angustias vgniri 
quam sentirentur (Caes,), They recommended that they should 
march by night, observing, that they might make their way to 
the pass before they were perceived. 

1204. At other times the ohliqtm oratio is introduced by a verb 
of saying, &c. with the infinitive mood, and this is followed by a 
subjunctive ; before which in the English some word signifying to 
recommend, &c. must be inserted : as. 

Decent sui jiidici rem non essS ; proinde hSbeat rStionem poste- 
ritatis {Caes,), They point out that it is not a matter for them 
to decide upon, and they recommend him therefore at once to 
consider the consequences. 

1205. Without a formal use of the ohliqua oratio, a verb in a 
dependent clause may be in the subjunctive mood when it expresses 
the thoughts or words or alleged reasons of another. 

Aristldes, nonne 5b eam causam expulsils est patria, quod praeter 
mSdum justiis esset * ? (Cic), Aristides again, was he not driven 

and infinitive, provided the person was either the first or third ; but if it 
was the second person, then the subjunctive is required. (See Madvig's 
Opuscnla, voL ii.) 

With regard to the tenses, imperfects remain imperfects, and perfects 
remain perfects ; but which of the imperfects or perfects is to be preferred, 
depends upon the tense of the indicative verb to which the whole is sub- 
joined. 

The pronouns ho (in its original sense) and isto have no place in the 
obligua oratio^ any more than £go, tu, nos, vos, &c. 

An this, however, does not prevent the use of the indicative mood in 
the midst of the ohliqua oratio^ where the writer chooses to say something 
of his own. 

* The subjunctive mood may be thus used, when the writer speaks of a 
motive of his own which influenced him at 2l former time : as, 

Mihiac&demlae consuetudo, non 5b eam caussam solum plScuit, qu5d....y 
s^d Stiam qu5d essSt e& maxtim& dicendi exercltatio {Cic,)j For myself the 
practice of the academy pleased me, not merely because...., but also be- 
cause it afibrded the best exercise in speaking. — Madvig. 
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from his country on the very growid that he was just beyond 
measure ? 
FSbio diets dies est, quod legatiis in Gallos pugnassSt (Lh,), 
Notice of trial was given to Fabius, for having fought againflt 
the Galli when ambassador. 

1206. In these cases the power of the subjunctive may be ex- 
pressed by inserting such words as they said or they thought : for 
example, in the last sentence but one the English might have been : 
because he was just they said, beyond measure. 

1207. Sometimes the verb to say or think is. expressed in these 
phrases, and unnecessarily put into the subjunctive mood : as, 

Ills petere contendit ut r^linqu Oritur, partim quod mSre tiimeret, 
partim quod religionibus sese diceret impSdIri {Caes,), The 
other zealously entreated to be left behind, partly because he 
was afraid of the sea, partly because he was prevented, he said, 
by religious scruples. 

Here impediretur would have expressed the same, though less 
forcibly: on the other hand, timeret might have been translated: 
he was afraid, he said. 

1208. It has been said above that the subjunctive is used in 
speaking of that which does not exist. Thus what is denied is in 
the subjunctive after a conjunction : as, 

Istos tantum abest ut ornem*, ut ecfici non possit quin eds odl- 
rim (Cic,), So far from complimenting those persons you apeak 
of, I cannot be prevented tix>m hating them. 

Tantum SbSrSt iit binos scriberent, vix singulos confecerunt (CVe.), 
So far from copying two sets (of the work), they with difficulty 
completed one. 

Pugiles in jactandis caestibiis ingemiscunt, non quod dSleani; sed 
quia pr5fundenda vocS omne corpus intenditiir iCic,), The 
boxer in throwing out the caestus utters a groan, not because 
he is in pain, but because by sending out the voice every mus- 
cle in the body is strained. 

Non eo <fic6 quo mihi vSniSt in dubium tuS fides (Ore), I do not 
say this because your word is doubted by me. 

* The rule applies of course to ormem, not to the other suljuiictivcK. 
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Majores nostri in d&mnum de servo quaen n^aerunt, bodl quiS 
non possd: venun inv^iri sed quifi v^debat^ indignum ess^ 
(Cic), Our ancestors were Tinwilling that evidence shoald be 
drawn by torture from a slave against bis maMier, not because 
the truth could not be got at^ but because (in this case) there 
seemed to be something degracUng. 

Non quin confid^rem diligeutiae toae (Cic,), Not that I in any 
way distrusted your carefulness. 

1209. Another example of the subjunctive employed in speaking 
of what does not exist, is seen in hypothetical* sentences, both in 
the clause of condition and the clause of consequence. These sen- 
tences are conveniently divided into present and past. 

a. Hoc nee scio, nee si sciam, dic^re ausim (Ldv.), This in the first 

place I do not know, and secondly, if I did know, I should not 

venture to say. 
Tii si hie sis, aliter sentias (.Ter.), If you were in my situation, 

you would fed differently. 
ft. Quid faciam, si furtum f ic^rit ? {Hor,), What should I do, were 

he to commit a theft ? 

c. Nonne sapiens, si fame ipse conficiatur, abstulSrit cibum altSri ? 

Minume vero (Cic), Would not a wise man, if he were himself 
on the point of being starved, rob some other of food ? Assuredly 
not. 

d. Id si acciderit; simiis armati {Cic), If that were to happen, we 

should be ready armed. 
e* Si frat^r esset, qui magis morem g^rSret? (Ter.), If he had been 

a brother, how could he have been more obliging ? 
/l Si quis hoc gnato tuo Tuos servos faxet'f', qualem hab^res gr6- 

* See above § 1153, and §§ 496, 497, 498. 

f Capt. iii. 5, 54. That faxtt is inadmissible here, even Madvig would 
allow, although he denies the existence of the word faxem. Moreover, the 
explanatioQ of the form foxd given in § 566, is confirmed by a tine in the 
same scene, Pol si istuc faxis, hand sine poena feceris ; for the law of the 
Latin language requires that the two verbs should here be in the same tense, 
and the difference of form is agreeable to a peculiarity of the iambic sena- 
Tins, which, while it admits contracted forms in the nuddle, prefers the nn- 
contracted at the close of the line, as, noilt and n5vSrtt, Ter. And. Prol. 10 : 
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tiam ? (Plaut,), If any slave of yours had done the same for 

your son, what would your gratitude have been like ? 
Si has iDimicttias cSverS p5tuisset, vivSrSt (Cic,), If he had been 

able to guard against the enmity of this party, he would have 

been now alive. 
Absque eoesset, recte ego mihi vidissem iTer,), If it had not been 

for him, I should have taken good care of myself. 
g, R6gnumne hic tu possides ? Si possiderem omatus esses ex tnis 

virtutibus (Ter.), Are you lord paramount here ? If I had 

been, you should have had a dressing, such as your special 

merits deserve*. 
A. N^cassem te verbSrtbiis, nisi — iratus essem (Cic), I should have 

flogged you to death, if I had not — put myself in a passion. 
Deletiis exercitus fSret, ni filgientls silvae texissent (Liv.), The 

army would have been annihilated, had not the woods covered 

them in their flight. 

1210. It will be seen that in hypothetical sentences with the pre- 
sent tenses (whether imperfect or perfect), the condition, though not 
fulfilled at the present moment, is not an impossibility, for it may 
yet perhaps be fulfilled. 

1211. The past tenses in hypothetical sentences (both imperfect 
and perfect) allude to past time, or at any rate to an obstacle in 
past time affecting the present state of things. In either case it is 
now too late to alter matters ; and therefore these tenses often im- 
ply not only the non-existence of a state of things, but also impos- 
sibility. 

sit and sies or sYet, Andr. ii. 5, 13 ; Haut. iii. 1, 47 ; fac generally, but 
f&c^ at the end, Andr. iv. 1, 57; v. 1, 2; besides a large number of 
words which are commonly monosyllabic in pronunciation except in the 
last place, as, mihi, Andr. iv. 5, 4 ; Haut. iii. 1, 101. Lastly, it may here 
be observed that Madvig considers such forms as faxo to have beto in 
origin the equivalents of the Greek rv;f/<i>, 9rpa|a> ; and consequently sim- 
ple, not perfect futures. See his Opuscula, vol. ii. 

* It should be remembered that in the obligua oratio the subjunctive 
will be found after sf, even when the construction is not that which we 
have called hypothetical, but the ordinary sentence of condition, which 
in the directa oratio would be in the indicative. 
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1212. The tenses in hypothetical sentences are determined in 
the usual way. If the imperfect be used in the conditional clause, 
the notion of the verb is not completed before that in the clause of 
the consequence. On the other hand, a perfect tense in the condi- 
tional clause generally* denotes an action completed before what is 
expressed in the clause of the consequence. As regards the past 
tenses of hypothetical sentences, in the clause of the consequence 
the past imperfect is used to denote a continued state of things, or 
something not yet completed, but rarely f a single occurrence, 
which is commonly expressed by the past perfect. 

1213. Thus the general construction of sentences containing the 
word if, is, that the hypothetical, i. e. those which put a case, the 
non-existence of which is implied, have the subjunctive in both 
clauses, while in other cases the indicative is required in both 
clauses. 

1214. The apparent exceptions to this rule are for the most part 
to be explained by the sentences being elliptical. Thus in hypo- 
thetical sentences the participles in turo and endo are often found 
in the clause of consequence ; and, if so, always attended by an 
indicative : as. 

Si me triumpharg prShiberent, testes citatiirust fui rerum a me 
gestarum (X«v.), If they had attempted to prevent my triumph- 
ing, I should have called up witnesses of my achievements. 

lUi ipsi qui rSmansSrant rSlicturi Sgros erant, nisi littSras misis- 
set (Cic), Even those who had remained behind, would have 
abandoned the lands, if he had not sent the letter §. 

Quid quod si AndranSdoro consiliS processissent, Heracleae cum 

* This word is inserted with a view to such a sentence as, Id si f ecisses, 
per mihi gratum fecisses, where however the real consequence is expressed 
in pergratum, * I should have been greatly your debtor.' 

t Madvig says neoer, 

X Literally * I intended to call them/ for which our translation substi- 
tutes, by no very violent inference, * I should have done so.' The latter 
literally translated would have been cUavissem. 

§ That is, they were preparing to leave, and (though the author omits 
expressly to say so) no doubt would have done so. 
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ceteris fiiit servieBdmn^^ Nay« if the {^ans of Aadranodonis 

had succeeded, Heradeft most haye become a slave with the 

rest of the people. 
S prirati&s esset, tSm&i ad tantmn belkun is )6fnt dSlgendns 

{dc.y. If he had been in pmate station, stitt he was the man 

who OQght to have been selected. 

1315. A similar explanation accounts for the following phrases >— 

NT mStaam p^trem, hSbeo quod mSneam prSbe (Thr,}, If I were 
not afraid of my father, I could give him an excellent^ hint 

I'd SgS, si tu n^ges, certo scioj (Ter,), Even if you were to deny 
this, I know it for certain (and consequently your denial of it 
would be fruitless). 

MultS me dehortantur a vobis, ni studium reipubffcae sup^rSt 
(Sail,), Many considerations dissuade me from troubling yon 
(and they would probably prevail), if my love for my country 
did not outweigh them. 

Pons iter paene hostibas dSdit, ni iinus vir fuissSt (lAv,), The 
bridge all but offered a passage to the enemy (and would have 
done so completely), had it not been for one brave man. 

Quod ni pr5pSre pernotuissSt, baud multum Sb exitio legati Sb^- 
rant (7hc.§), And if this had not speedily become generally 
known, (they would have put an end to the lieutenant-general, 
for even as it was) they were not far from so doing. 

SI per MStellum licitum esset, matres illorum, uxores, st^rores 
vSniebant (Cic.), Their mothers, wives, sisters were comiog 
(and would actually have come), if Metellus had permitted. 

* This passage occurs in Liv. xxiv. 26, with the alterations required 
by the obHqua oratio, viz. sibi and fiierit in place of Heradeae and fait. 
Compare a similar change in the same chapter of the phrase, Si effi&giam 
p&tuisset in publicum, impletiirae urbem ttimultu fueront. 

t Literally ' I have an excellent hint to give, and but for the reason as- 
signed I would give it' 

X Of course ' my knowledge' is in no way conditional upon ' your speak- 
ing the truth or not.* 

§ Tacitus abounds in this construction. See in the very same chapter 
(Ann. i. 23), ferrum pSrabant, ni . . . . inteijedss^t 
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1316. Such sentences as the following are mere instances of ordi- 
nary exaggeration forthwith corrected* : — 

Me tranciis illapsus c^rebro sustulerat, nisY Faunfis ictum dextra 
levassSt (Hor.), Horace a trunk down gliding on his scull had 
carried off (or at least would have done so), had not Faunus 
with his hand lightened the blow. 

1217> The verbs of duty and power^ already expressing in them- 
selves what is less forcibly implied in the subjunctive mood, gene- 
rally retain the terminations of the indicative in hypothetical sen- 
tences: as, 

HuDC patris ISco, si uUa in te pittas esset, cSISrJJ debebas (Cic), 

This man you ought to have respected as a father, if you had 

had any affection in you. 
Consul ess^ qui p5tui, nisi hunc vitae cnrsum tSnuissem a puS- 

ritia? {Cic,), How could I have been consul, if I had not kept 

this course of life from my boyhood ? 

1218. In the same way the verb 'to be* in the indicative is ac- 
companied by adjectives t and occasionally substantives, when the 
hypothetical form of the sentence might have suggested the sub- 
junctive: as, 

Longum est si tibi narrem quamSbrem id fSciam (Tb*.), It would 

be tedious, if I were to tell you why I do so. 
Aequiiis SrSt id vSluntatS ftSri (Cic), It would have been better 

if it had been done willingly. 
NonnS fuit satius tristis AmSryllTdTs iras atquS siiperba pSti 

fastidiS ? (Ftr^r.), Had it not better been Amaryllis' bitter wrath 

and haughty whims to brook ? 
Qaanto melius fuerSt^ in hoc, promissum patris non essS serva- 

tum? (Cic), How much better would it have been, if in his 

case his father's promise had not been kept ? 
1219* The conjunction in hypothetical sentences is sometimes 

* It should be observed, that in sentences of this character the lUsi or 
si always follows. 

t Particularly adjectives of propriety. 

X The past perfect tense in place of a simple perfect is common in such 
phrases, and also with the verbs of duty and power. 
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omitted, as in English; but in this case the verb is commonly 
placed first : as, 
R5ges me, nihil fortS respondeam (Cic), Were you to ask me, I 

should perhaps make no answer. 
D&res banc vim Crasso, in f6rd saltar^t (Cic), Had you given 
this power to Crassus, he would have danced in the forum. 

1220. Very frequently the conditional clause is omitted : as. 
Nemo istud tifbi concedSt (Cic), No one would grant you that 

(if you were to ask it). 
Reos dic^res (Liv.), You would have said they were on their 

trial (had you been there). 
Hoc confirmavSrim, elSquentiam essS rem unam omnium difHfeil- 

liimam (Cic), This I would maintain (if there were occasion), 

that eloquence is the one thing of all most difficult to attain. 

1221. Thus, malim, ' I should prefer'; nolim, ' I should be un- 
willing'; v^lim, ' I should wish,' are modest expressions, not par- 
taking of the rudeness of malo, ' I prefer ' ; nolo, ' I am unwil- 
ling ' ; v81o, ' I insist ' ; while mallem, noUem, vellem, signify ' I 
should have &c.,' and refer either to past time, or to what is now 
impossible. Hence 

NoUem* factum {Ter.), I wish it had never been done, t. e. I beg 
your pardon. 

1222. The consequence also is at times omitted : as, 

O si sub rastro cr^pSt argenti mHiI seriS (Pers,), Oh, if 'neath 
the harrow a jar of silver were to chink for me. 

1223. The consequence t again is generally omitted in sentences 
containing qu3si, ' as if/ or equivalent words : as, 

QuSsi vero consili sit res (Caes,), As if forsooth, it were matter 
for deliberation. 

Me jiivat, velut si ipse in partS laboris fuSrim, ad finem belli per- 
venissS (,Liv,), I am delighted, as though I had myself shared 
the toil, to have arrived at the close of the war. 

* Literally * I should have wished it not done.' The suppressed con- 
dition may have beeu, Si optando pdtuissem quae fact& sunt infectii red- 
dSrS. Nolim factum would signify, I should be sorry to have it done. 

t Thus in the second sentence, the fuller form would have been, I am. 
as much delighted as I should have been if, &c. 
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Ejus crudelitatem, vSlut si coram SdessSt^ horrebant (Cae9.), They 

kept shuddering at this man's bloodthirstiness, as though he 

had been present. 
Sic quaestSr est factus quam si esset summo 15co natus (Ctc.)» 

He was made quaestor with the same facility as if he had beeu 

born in the highest station*. 

1224. When the second person t is used to denote generally 
*one,' 'a man,' the subjunctive commonly enters into secondary 
clauses, whether preceded by a relative or conjunction : as^ 

In excttando pliirumum vSlet, si laudes eum quern cohorterS 
iCic), In rousing to action the greatest effect is produced^ if 
one praises the party whom one is encouraging. 

B8nus segnior fit, iibi neglSgas (SalL), The good man becomes 
less active, when you neglect him. 

Tantum r^mSnet quod recti factis consScutus sis (Ctc.)* That 
only is left behind which a man has obtained by good deeds. 

1225. Secondary clauses which are attached to clauses in the 
subjunctive or infinitive mood and form an essential part of the 
idea therein expressed, are themselves in the subjunctive mood : as. 

Si lucS qu5quS cSnes latrent, quom Deos sSlutatum ^llfqui venS- 
rint, crura iis suffringantur, qu5d acres sint quom susplcio 
nulla sit (Cic), If even in the light dogs were to bark, when 
any persons come to a temple to offer their prayers, they would 
have their legs broken, for being so watchful, when there is no 
ground for suspicion. 

1 226. Hence verbs of promising and threatening, inasmuch as 
they express in one word ' the saying that something will be done,' 
take a subjunctive of the condition : as, 

Praemium prop5suit elt qui invenisset nSvam v81uptatem (Ctc), 

* See § 499. In the four examples here given, the tenses in the indi- 
cative mood with a negative would have been respectively, consHi res non 
est, in parts laboris non fui, non SdSr&t, non Srat summo I6co natiis. 
Thus it is only the mood that is here altered by the hypothetical form of 
the sentence. 

f This remark is from Madvig. 

X OreUi omits the word el, without which the Latin would be faulty. 
(Tu8c V. 20.) 

N 
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He promised a reward to the man who should find a new plea- 
sore*. 

1227. By the omission of the governing verb the snbjnnctive 
appears to cany with it a meaning which really belongs to that 

TClb. 

a. Possibility, fieri potest iit understood : as. 

Hoc postiilatom ridtciilum videatilr cl qui rem non persp!ciSt 
iCic), This demand may appear ridiculous to one who does not 
thoroughly examine the real nature of the thing. 

h. Permission and concession^ such a verb as sin, ' permit' ; or 
ced, ' grant,' being understood : as, 

Fruaturf sane hoc sulatio (Ctc.)» Let him enjoy forsooth this 
consolation. 

Ut^ desint vires, tSmen est laudanda v51untas (Oo.)* Though 
strength be wanting, praiseworthy still the will. 

FuSrit cupidus, fuerit iratus, fiierit pertinax, scSl^ris vero cnminS 
Uceat mortuo carerS (Cic), He may have been ambitious, he 
may have been revengeful, he may have been obstinate, bnt the 
charge of impiety at any rate allow him now that he is dead 
to be clear of. 

Ut ^nim cet^rS pSria Tuberoni cum VSri5 fuissent, hoc certe 
praecipuom Tub^ronis (Cic), For even allowing that every- 
thing else had been shared by Tubero with Varius, this at least 
was the peculiar qualification of Tubero. 

Sit clariis Scipio, ornetur eximia laudS AfrTcaniis, habeatur rir 
egr^gius PauUus, sit aetema gloria MSriiis, ant^ponatiir om- 
nibus PompeiiXs, ?rit pr8fecto int?r horum laudes Slfquid 18ci 
nostrae gloriae (Cic), Let Scipio be renowned, let Africanus 
be covered with especial glory, let Paullus be accounted a great 
man, let Marius enjoy eternal fame, let Pompey take prece- 
dence of all, still there will assuredly be amid the glories of 
these men some room for our fame also. 

* See § 503. 

f Observe that the concessive tenses nearly always eommenoe a daite, 
unless m5d5 or dam accompany them. 
t Even granting that. 
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Ne ait 8iimiiiin& mllam dSior* mmnm oerte est {Gc.), Granting 
that pain is not the greatest evil^ an evil it certainly is* 

Miboit ingSniiC sSnXbuB, m^o permKaeat atudium (Cie,), The 
intellect remains with the aged, provided only there still remain 



Id qu(^quS possum fecr^, m(ki5 al reddat (2>r.), That also I can 
put up with, provided only he pay me. 

T6 fors quid me fiat parvi p^ndis, dum illi c^nsulas {Ter,), You 
perhaps care little what becomes of ne, provided only you 
secure your master there. 

HSminee, quamvis* in turludis rebus sxnt, t&men interdum Sni- 
mis rSlaxantiir (Cie.), Men, allov^g that they are in circum- 
stances as troubled as you please, still at times unbend. 

c Indirect interrogative, r^as understood : as. 

Quid fecit? QuM iUS f ec^nt ? What has he done ? What has he 
done, ask you ? 

d, Wbbing, vis, prec8r, &c. understood : as. 

Quid fSdam ? {Ter,), What would you have me do ? 

Quid fScSrem ? (Ter,), What ought I to have done ? 

VIQeant qui int^r nos discTditim vSlunt (Ter.), Farewell to those 
who insist upon tearing us asunder. 

Ne Tivam si id tifbi concede (Ctc), May I die if I grant you 
that. 

Disp^ream ni submossea omnis (Hor,), May I be utterly de- 
stroyed, if you would not have got rid of the whole of them. 

Atque it^me di amoit dt ego nunc xkon iha meapte caidsa Laetor 
<|uam iUiaa (Ter.), And so may heaven lorve me, as I am de- 
lighted now not so much on my own aocount as on his. 

«• DenMOiding, postiilant ? &c. understood : as, 

Tu iit unqnam te corrfgas ! ( Cic), Tou ever correct yourself ! 

/*. Duty, 8port?t, &c. understood : as, 

Putins dicSret non esse aequom (Cic), He should rather have said, 
it was not right. 

^ Tacitus and the later writers use quamvls with an indicative, and vice 
vergdf quanquam with a sulijunctive. 

N 2 
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Sum^ret SDfcondS (Ter.), He should have borrowed it from some 

one, 
Frumentum ne emisses (Cic), You should not have bought the 

com, 
g. The object is often expressed elliptically, more particularly in 
a parenthesis, which ought always to be brief: as, 

Ut vere dicam* (Ctc.)» To speak candidly. 

SSnectus est natura ISquaciori*, ne Sb omnlfbiis earn vitiis vlUear 

vindlfcarS (dc). Old age is naturally somewhat prone to talk, 

so you will not charge me with defending it from every fault. 
Vix incedo inanis, ne TrS possS cum SnSre existiimes {Plaut,), I 

can scarcely walk with nothing about me, so do not suppose 

that I can get on with a load. 

1228. For the sake of brevity, the verb eidstumes is often omitted 
in such sentences as that just given. Thus Plautus might have 
said, Vix incedo Ifnanis, ne irS possim cum SnSrS : as, 

N5vam eam pStestatem erlpuerS pStrn)us nostris, ne nunc dulce- 
dtnS s^mel capti desIdSrium fSrant (Liv.), This power, when 
yet unknown to them, they wrested from our fathers ; much 
less now, having once tasted the sweets of it, will they tolerate 
the loss. 
MortaliS factS pSribunt, nedum sermonum stSt hSnos iHor,), 
Deeds will perish, much less will the glory of words survive. 

1 229* Quum in clauses signifying a reason for or against anything 
is followed by a subjunctive : as, 

Quum vitS sine Smicis mStus plenS sit, rStio ipsS mSnSt Smldtias 
compSrarS (Cic), Seeing that life without friends is full of 
danger, reason itself suggests the forming friendships. 

Quum multae mihi insYdiae factae sint, nunquam tSmen tantSpSrS 
pertifmui ut nunc (Ctc), Although many conspiracies have 
been formed against me, yet I was never so thoroughly alarmed 
as now. 

Quae quum ii& sint (Ctc), This being the case. 

* Perhaps in this example * permission' is the notion understood, dSitia 
vSniam. 
t Hoc dico understood, * I say this that I may not appear, &c' 
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1230. Qaum as an adverb of time in the past tenses has the sub- 
junctive mood, being translated with the imperfect as while, with 
the past perfect as after : as, 

Quum acerrlme pugnaretur, siibito sunt Aedm vTsi ab l^tSrS 
nostris Sperto (Caes,), As the battle was proceeding with the 
greatest spirit, there suddenly appeared a body of Aedui on the 
exposed* flank of our men. 

Quum dies complures transissent, silbito p^r exploratores certior 
factiis est (Caes.), After many days had already passed by, he 
was suddenly informed by his scouts. 

1231. Quum, followed by tum, in the sense of ' not only,' 'but 
also,' has generally the indicative, occasio4ally the subjunctive : as, 

Quum multae res in phHSsSphia nequaquam sStifs explicatae sinti*, 
tum perdifficHis quaestio est de natura deorum (Cic), While 
there are many things in philosophy which have been by no 
means fully explained, one of the most difficult is the inquiry 
about the nature of the gods. 

Infinitive. 

1232. The infinitive J is a neuter substantive which denotes gene- 
rally the action or state expressed by the verb. Its use as a noun 
is for the most part limited to the nominative and accusative cases : 
as, 

Docto hbmlni vivSre est cog!tarS (Cic), With an educated man to 

live is to think. 
InvIderS non cSdYt in sSpientem (Cic), Envy affects not the wise 

man. 
Stoici Irasci nesciunt (Cic,), The Stoic knows not anger. 

* t. e. The right, which had no shields to protect them. 

f The examples of this construction are not numerous, and what there 
are seem open to doubt. In some, perhaps, instead of tum, we should 
read t&mSn, and translate the quum by * although.' 

X In the Greek language this is so completely the case, that the article 
may be prefixed to it in all its cases. The English also treat their infini- 
tive as a substantive, when they place before it the preposition to. 
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1233. Hence tile mfinitiTe IS ocGasioDall]ribBiid after prepositions 
which gOTcm the accusathre : as, 

Int^r optume v^ere et grSvissilme aegrotirS nihil dicebant iBt&- 
essS (de,). Between tiie best health and the s e fe re al si^iKss 
there is nik difference tiie^ said. 

Qnod crimen dids pnieiXr Smaas^ mevm ? ((X^J), What diaige do 
you allege against me, except the having k>Ted ? 

1234. Hence also a neuter adjective occasionally accompanies the 
infinitive: as, 

Viv^re ipsum turpe est nobis (Cic), Life itself is disgraceful to us. 
Totum hoc dispGfcet phnSsSphari (Ck.), All thb acttag the j^- 
losopher ofTends me. 

1235. The most common use of the infinitive is as file object of 
active verbs, particularly those which signify ivttA, power, dviy, habii, 
knowledge, vtdinatiim, inientkm, eommeneemenf, emUhntanee, cessa- 
tion: as, 

Arteriae micare non desinunt (,CicJ), The arteries never leave off 

throbbing. 
Intuerl solem advorsum n^almilb idc). We cannot gaze directly 

upon the sun. 
Oblitus sum tifbi hoc dicerS (Cic,), I forgot to tell you this. 
VincSre sets, victoria uti nescis (Liv.), You know how to gun a 

victory, you know not how to use a victory. 

1236. Some verbs besides an accusative of the person* take a 
second accusative of the thing expressed by an infinitive : as, d^f, 
' teach' ; jiibe, ' bid' j vSta, ' forbid' ; sTn, ' permit' i cog, ' ooiapel ' ; 
mSne, 'advise'; horta (r.), 'encourage'; impSdi, ' hinder 'i pr5- 
hlbe, ' prevent ' ; &c. Thus, 

DScebo eum posthac tScerS (Ctc), I will teach him to be silent 

for the fiiture.^ 
Herns wi jussit Pam^hlUun obsenrar^ iTer,), Master has ordered 

me to keep an eye i^oa Pamphihis. 

* See M8dv%, Gr. 399. 

t All these verb«» except the first two or three, are alia iomnd wiA a 
subjunctive fialbywiBg. See H 1180, 1181. 
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Ii%;atos IU> 5p^r^ diacedSrS v^tuerat iCaesJ), He had forbidden the 
lieutCDanis to leave the work. 

Quid me impSdit haec pr5barS ? (-Cic), What prevents my ap- 
proving of these things ? 

1 237. After the passive too of many of the verbs given in the pre- 
ceding section the infinitive is naed, the accusative of the precedhig 
construction becoming now the nominative : as, 

Nnm sum Stiamnom Graece 15qui d5cendiis ? (Cic), Am I at this 
time of life to be taught Greek ? 

Consiiles jubentnr scribSre exerdtom (LivJ), The consuls are di- 
rected to enrol an army. 

Muros SdIrS v2titi sunt (LivO, They were forbidden to approach 
the walls. 

PriJhIbfti estis p^dem pon?re in provincia (Cic), You were pre- 
vented setting foot in the province. 

1238. Verbs of saying*, hearing, feeling, thinking, knowing are 
followed by an accusative and infinitive f : as, 

ThXlis ftquam dixlft esse inltium rerum (dc,), Thales said that 

water was the beginning of things. 
Andtvit BOS v^h-S (Cic,), He heard that we were coming. 
Scribit confectum esse bellum (Cic), He writes word that the 

war is finished. 
Spero nostram amidtiam non Sgire testtbils (Cic.), I hope that 

our friendship needs not witnesses. 
"Hbi eos scio obtemperaturos magis (Tei\), I know that they will 

more readily comply with your wishes. 

1239. An abstnict substantive or a neater pronoun which con- 
veys the same meaning as tK^ verbs of the last section may be foU 
lowed by the construction of the accusative and infinitive : as, 

IHa opinio toUetur Crassum non doctiasummn fiiiss^ (Cie.), That 
opinion shall be pot an end to, that Crassns was not a most 
learned man. 

• See also § 1202 with note, and § 1203. 

t The same i^pplies to ylurases such as, f ima est, auctor sum, certioiem 
te f&cio, &c. 
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De hoc ipso, nihil essS b^num nist q\M hSnestom esset, dispii- 
tavit (Cic.), He held an argument on this veiy point, that there 
is nothing good except what is right. 

1240. An impersonal passive of saying, thinking, &c. is some- 
times used with an accusative and infinitive, particularly with the 
perfect tense or the participle in endo : as, 

Nuntiatum est &iessS ScTpionem cum ISgiombiis (Cae9.)* Word 
was brought that Scipio was close at hand with his legions* 

Ibi dicendum est nullam essS rempublicam (Cic), There we can- 
not but acknowledge there is no constitution. 

1241. More commonly the same idea is expressed by the perso- 
nal passive together with the accusative and infinitive : as, 

Caes&: a Gergovia discessisse audiebatiir (Caes.), Reports reached 

them from time to time that Caesar had left Gergovia. 
VSluntaria mortS intSrissS creditiis est (Cic), He was believed to 

have perished by his own hand. 
GlSdiorum multiftudo deprShendl posse indicabatiir (Ctc.), Purties 

were giving information that a large number of swords might 

be seized*. 
Perspectiis est a me de te cogitarS (Cic), I saw clearly that he 

was thinking of you. 

1242. Verbs of wishing, permitting, bidding, hindering, &c. are 
followed by the accusative and infinitive f : as, 

Corp5rS jilvSnum firmarl l^orS vSluerunt (Ctc.)> They wished 
the bodies of young men to be strengthened by labour. 

Nolunt eundem plurlHbus rebiis excell^rS (Cic.), They are unwill- 
ing that the same person should excel in many things. 

Delectumi hSberi prSMbebo (Xtt;.), I will ^prevent the levy of 
troops from being held. 

Rem M armS dediici studebSt (Cic), He was eager that matters 
should be brought to a contest of arms. 

1243. The verbs, jiibe, ' bid ' ; vSta, ' forbid' ; pr«hJbe, * prevent' ; 

* See § 911 and note. 

t The construction with the subjunctive with many of these verbs is 
more common. See § 1180. 
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impSra, 'command '; may be used passively with a passive infini- 
tive* : as, 

Jusstis ^s rSnuntiari consiil {Cic,), Directions were given that 

you should be returned as consul. 
In lautiimias dediici impSrantur (Cic), An order is given that 

they should be conducted down into the stone- quarries. 

1244. The perfect passives, coeptils est, desttus est f, are prefera- 
ble to the active when a passive infinitive is used : as, 

MitSriS coepta ^rat comportari (Cac».), They had begun carrying 

timber, 
PSpisius est viJcari desitiis (Cic), He ceased to be called Pa- 

pisius. 

1245. The verbs which express the emotions of the mind| are 
followed by an accusative and infinitive to express the cause of the 
emotion § : as, 

Haec perfecta essS gaudeo (Cic), I am delighted that these mat- 
ters are settled. 

Tantum se ejus Splnionis deperdtdissS dSlebant (Caes.), They 
were hurt that they had lost so much of their reputation in this 
respect. 

1246. A predicate consisting of a neuter adjective, or a substan- 
tive, or an impersonal verb, is accompanied by the accusative and 
infinitive : as, 

Non est rectum minorl parerS majorem (Ctc), It is not fitting 
that the superior should obey the inferior. 

* This construction is widely different from that noticed in § 1237. 
The tu, which is the nominative to jussiis Ss, would be the accusative after 
rSnuntiarS in the active construction ; whereas in Constiles jtibentur scil- 
bSre exercltum, the word consiilSs would be the accusative after jiibent 
itself. 

t So in the old writers there occur such phrases as — RStr&hi n^nltfir 
(Pbtut.), Id ^num nSqultum exaugtiraii (Cato). 

X This construction is similar to hoiret tSn^ras, id gaudeo, &c. See 
§§ 401, 893, 909. 

§ The construction with 'quSd' is more common, and in some cases that 
with * cum ' is admissible. 

N 5 
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F^cTniis est dvcm Raminiim vindri (Ore^^ It ift & i 

for a Roman citizen to be bound. 
Omnibus bSnis exp^t fialvam casS rempc^fibaBi {dc). It k for 

the interest of all good men that the cooatry should be &ee from 

danger. 
Hos triicidari SportebSt* iCieJ), These men ou^ to h&ve been 

butchered. 
Corpus mortale Sliquo tempore int^rir^ nScesse* est {CtcJ), A 

mortal body must some time or other perish. 

1247. Broken sentences consisting of an accusative f and infinitive 
are often used interrogatively to express a feeling of indignation : 
as^ 

£x-illan f amilia tam inlibSralg f Scmus esse ortum J ? CTer,), To 
think that so ungentiemanly a proceeding should have origi- 
nated with that family ! 

Te ista virtute in tantas aerumnas incTdissS J ? (Cfc.), Thtit ytm 
-with your merit should ha.ye fallen into such troubles ! 

1248. The accusative that precedes the infinitive performs the 
same office as the nominative in the other moods, and it is for this 
reason often called the subject accusative. There is this diSTerence 
however between the infinitive and the other moods, that iSke latter 
have suffixes to denote the dilTerent persons, so titkat the nomiiNitive 
need not be expressed by a separate pronoun. WiHk the infinitife 
the accusative pronoun is nearly always expressed : as, 

ScribTs, You write ; but, Dico te scrfb^r?, I say that yen write. 

1249. But even with the infinitive the subject-accusative pronoun 
is occasionally omitted if both the infinitive and the main verb have 
the same subject § : wb, 

* 'Oportet * and ^aeeesse est * are alio at times vsed wiik the inhj— f- 
tive, but rarely with * ut.' * Necesse est ' prefers a dative to an acciaative 
if it be a person : at, HomXal n^esse est ra&rl (Cie.). 

t The construction of ' at ' with the sulquttciiTt ia ais» cmmqa. See 
1227 e. 

% This infinitive is dependent upon some such phrase as *■ i 
est.' 

§ See also § 879. 
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« 

CcmfVtire ea spe hue YenisscS iCk^, CkNilieM that you came with 

this hope. 
Id nesdr^ Mag5 dixit (liv.)* Mago said that he did not know 

this. 
K^fracturos carcerem mYaabantur (,Liv,), They kept threatening 

that they would break open the prison. 

1250. On the other hand, the reflective pronouns are sometimes 
Qsed unnecessarily with verbs of wishing : as, 

€rratum se videri stfidSt {Cic,), He is anxious to be thought 

grateful. 
Atticum se dici oratorem v51ebSt (Cic), He insisted on being 

called an Attic orator. 
Sese student praestirS ceteris Mnrma£(b^ (Sail,), They are eager 

to surpass other fiving beings. 

1251. When to the construction of the accusative and infinitive 
a short clause is attached by means of a relative or the conjunction 
^uam, the same construction is at times intrDduced into this clause 
also : as^ 

Affirmavf, quidvis me pStius perpessurum quam ex ItSlia cxYtu. 

rum* (Ctc), I solemnly deciar^ that I would suffer anything 

rather than leave Italy. 
Antonitis aiebat se tantidem frumentum aes^mass^, qnanti SS- 

cerdotemf (Ctc), Antony kept declaring that he had valued 

the corn at the same price xas Sacerdos. 
tSusploer te eisdem rebus quibus me ipsumj comm6veri iCic), 

I suspect that you are moved by the same circumstances a^ 

myself. 

1252. There are constructions where the inlniitive seems to sup- 
ply the place of a genitive : as^ 

NisX lubido t^net p5tentiae paucorum llbertatera suam grat!f iCari 
(^Sall.), Unless a fancy possesses you for sacrificing your liberty 
to gratify the power of a few. 

Tempiis est abire (Cie.)/ It is time to go away. 

* For ^am ex It^fia exTrem. f For ^[uantl S^erdos aestitmass^t. 

% For quXbiis ipse commoveor. 
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« 

Summa ^ludendi occdsiost mi niiDc 8enes» £t Pha^driae curam 
Hdimere* argentariam (Ter.), I have a glorious opportunity 
now of dodging the old people, and relieving Fhaedria of his 
anxiety about the money. 

1253. In narrative the infinitive is at times used as the main 
verbf with the power of the past imperfect of the indicative (and 
when so used is called the Historic Ir^finitive) : as, 

Consiilem anceps cura Sg!tar^ ; nollS desSrSrS s^cios, nollS mi- 
nu^re exerdtum (Liv.), A twofold anxiety troubled the consul ; 
he was unwilling to desert the allies, he was unwilling to di- 
minish the army. 

Ego instare ut mihi respondiret, quis essSt {Cic), I meanwhile 
kept pressing him to tell me who he was. 

Iste ilnumquodquS vas in mfiniis sumSrS laudarS mirari^ iCie.), 
Your worthy praetor kept taking into his hands and praising 
and admiring every separate vase. 

1254. After the words pSrato, 'ready,' 'prepared,* and insueto, 
' unaccustomed,' an infinitive is at times used by good writers § : as« 

OmniS perp^ti p^rati, maxime a re friimentaria ISborabant (Caes,), 
Prepared to endure the worst, they suffered most in the article 
of grain. 

Id quod pSrati sunt fScSre (Ctc), The which they are prepared 
to do. 

Insuetus vera audIrS iLiv.), Unaccustomed to hear the truth. 

1255. The poets and later writers use the infinitive in many con- 
structions where good prose writers employ a different form of 
words: as, 

Friiges consumers nati|| (Hor.), Bom to consume grain. 

* For&dlmendi. 

t In such a phrase as — Jamque dies consumpttis ^rat, quum tSmen 
barbSri nihil rgmitterS, &c., the verb rSmittSre is still the main verb. 

X For a copious use of the Historic infinitive see Caetar, B. 6. iiL 4, 
where there occur in succession— -decurr&5, conicc^r^, rSpugnarS, mitt^r^i 
occurrgrS, ferre, sup^raii. 

§ Cicero more commonly however uses ' &d ' with the gerund* 

II For lid friiges consumendas. 
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Non mihi sunt vires inYmicos pellSrS* (Or.)* I have not strength 

to drive away my foes. 
A'vidus committers pugnamf (Ov,), £ager to join battle. 
PuSr ipsS fuit cantari digniisj {Virg,), The boy himself was 

worthy to be sung of. 
Virum t5t S(HrS§ lab5res impillit {Virg,), She urged the hero to 

encounter so many toils. 
P&:us egit altos vis8rS|| montis (Hor,), He drove his cattle to 

visit the lofty mountains. 
Illg suo mSriens dat habere if n?poti (Virg,), He again dying gives 

them to his grand-child to keep. 
CeiSrem sSqui** Ajacem (Hor,), Ajax swift to follow. 

1256. The Latin language often admits the perfect infinitive 
where the English language uses the simple infinitive, but it will be 
seen in such cases that the completion or consequences of the action 
are regarded more than the action itself, lliis distinction applies 
especially to phrases of regret or satisfaction in the future tenses, 
also to phrases of wishing and prohibition, &c. : as. 

Content! slmiis id unum dixissS (Veil,), Let us be satisfied with 

this one observation. 
Quiesse grit melius {Liv.), You had better be quiet. 
Bacchas ne quis SdissS vfelit {Inscr,), Let no one wish to approach 

the priestesses of Bacchus. 
Magnum si pectSrS possit ExcussissS deum (Virg,), In hopes he 

may have power to shake from his breast the mighty god. 
SSciis maxume lex consultum essS volt (Cic), The law wishes to 

provide for the interests of the allies above all. 

1257. On the other hand, while the English express past time by 
the perfect infinitive after the auxiliary verbs could, might, ought, 

* For ad pellcndos Inlmlcos. 
f For committendae pugnae. 
i For qiil cantettir. 
§ For tit aairgt. 
II For the supine visum. 
^ For h&bend& or quae htibe&t. 

** For ad s^quendum. The use of the adjective with an infinitive is 
very common in the lyric poetry of Horace. 
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the Latin writers generally consider it snfiScient to express the past 
time in the main verb, and to use with it the sinple infinitive : as, 

Dfcuit in Hispaniam ir^ (Liv,), I might hare gotfe to Spain. 
Hoc ?g8 curarS non debm (dc). This I ought not to have cared 

for. 
Si mihi quam essS d^ibat vis ¥n SmorS fSret, Daono possem in* 

cSIiimem servarS pSrenti {Virg.), If I had had that power m 

thine affection which I ought to have had, I could have saved 

him unhurt for his parent Daunus. 

1258. Still not unfrequently both the main verb of duty and the 
infinitive are in the perfect tense : as. 

Tunc decuit flessS {Liv,), Then was the time for weeping. 
Quod jamprldem factum esse oportuit (Ctc), What ought to 

have been done long ago. 
Ad51escenti morem gestum Sport ait {Ter,), You ought to have 

humoured the youngster. 

1259* In the compouad tenses of the infinitive, both active and. 
passive, the verb ess^ is often omitted : as, 

DenSgarat se commissurum mihi gnatam suam uxorem (TV.), 
He had declared that he would not trust his daughter in mar- 
riage to hie. 

Omnis vos oratos v51o (TVr.), I must entreat you all. 

Haut dices tibi non prsedictum (7>r.), You will not say that no 
notice was given to you. 

1260. The future infinitive, both active and passive, is often ex- 
pressed by the circumlocution of f5rS with iit and an imperfect 
subjunctive* (called the periphrastic future) : as, 

Spero f8re ut contingat id nobis (Cic), I trust that we are destined 

to have this happiness. 
Pompeius dixerat fore iiti exercitus CaesSris pellSretiir {Cats.), 

Pompey had foretold that Caesar's army would be routed. 

* This construction is the only one where the verb has no particif^e in 
tiuo. Observe, however, that the periphrastic future differs from the 
simple future by being unlimited in point of time. 
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1261. The participle in tiro with fuisiiS is exchisively used as an 
hypothetical tense : ae^ 

Nam Pcoapctum censes trihus suis consulatibns laetaturum foissS, 
a scanet ae in solitudine Aegyptiorum trucidatmn iri (jCic), 
Do you think that Pompey would have gloried in his three con- 
8olahq>s» if he had known that he was to he hotchered in a 
desert of Egypt ? 

Kial niintu de victoria p^r ^uites essent ailati existimahant» fii- 
turum fuisse iit oppidum amitt^retur (Caea,), They were of 
opiuon that if the news of the victory had not heen brought 
by Bten on horseback, the town would have been lost. 

1262. A future passive maybe expressed by the impersonal pass- 
ive infinitive of i, ^, and the accusative supine : as, 

Arbitrantur se bSnificos visum iri {Cic), They think they shall 
be considered kind*. 

1263. A future perfect passive is at times expressed by the infini- 
tive fSre and the perfect passive participle : as, 

Rebantur debeliatum mox f^re (Liv,), They thought that the war 
would be shortly brought to a close -f. 

PARTICIPLES AND VERBAL SUBSTANTIVES. 

1264. Participles are partly like adjectives, partly like verbs. 
Like adjectives they agree with some noun in case, gender and 
number. On the other hand they are derived from verbs, denote 
an act, and govern the same case as the verb from which they are 
derived. The tense or time of a participle depends upon the verb 
which it accompanies. 

)2d&. The participle in enti is an imperfect, and corresponds to 
the English participle in ing : as, 

GSbernator clavum tSnens sedSt in puppi (Cic), The pilot holding 
the tiller sits on the stern. 

* More litenlly^ — ^that people are going to look upon them as kind. 
The beginner should take care not to confound this supine with the per- 
fect passive participle. 

t For the significations (tf the tenses see alio §§ 509, 511, 512, 513. 
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t. e. The pilot holds the tiller and sits at the stem. 
Here ' t^nens ' refers to present time, because ' sSdSt' is present. 
Aranti Cincinnato nuntiatum est eum dictatorem essS factum 
(Ctc.)> Word was brought to Cincinnatns ploughing that he 
had been made dictator. 
i, e. As Cincinnatus was ploughing, word was brought to him that 
he had been made dictator. 

Here 'SrantI' refers to past time, because 'nuntiatum est' is 
past. 

Croesiis HSlyn p^nStrans magndm pervortSt Spiim vim (quoted 
by Cic), Croesus penetrating to the Halys will overturn a 
mighty power. 
t. e. When Croesus shall penetrate to the Halys, he will overturn 
a mighty power. 

Here 'pSnStrans' refers to future time, because 'pervortSt' is 
future. 

The participle in enti is often best translated by the conjunctions 
as, whilst, &c., with the proper tense of the indicative mood. 

1266. The participle in enti is sometimes used where the act is 
completed, but only just completed : as, 

Romam v^niens cSmlftia edixit (Liv.), Immediately upon his 
arrival at Rome he proclaimed the day for the election. 

1267. Similarly the participle in enti is sometimes used when the 
act has not yet begun but will commence forthwith : as, 

Discedens in Italiam legatis imp^rSt ut navis r^ficieodas curarent 
(Caes.), Immediately before setting out for Italy he gives orders 
to the lieutenants to have the ships repaired. 

1268. The participle in turo* is used by the best writers rarely 
except in connection with the verbs ^s, be, and fu, be; with the 
former to denote intention or destiny, with the latter to denote what 
would have happened under a certain hypothesis, 

1269. In Livy and the later writers it is often used at the end of 
the main clause of a sentence with the same significations : as^ 

Dilabuntiir m oppIdS, moenibus se defensun {Liv.), They slip 

* See § 517 and §§ 702-711. 
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away into different towns^ intending to defend themselves by 
means of fortifications. 
D^dit mihi quantum p5tuit, dSturiis amplius si pStuisset {Plin, 
Ep,), He gave me as much as he was able ; and would have 
given me more, if he had been able. 

1270. The perfect participle in to had probably at first only an 
active signification. It still retains this power in those verbs which 
are called reflectives or deponents, and traces of it also appear in 
the poetical construction : Stratus membrS siib arbiito (§ 892.). 

1271. Still in the ordinary language the participle in to is nearly 
always used as a passive, unless the verb whence it is formed be 
employed exclusively as a reflective or a deponent*. Thus, with 
8crib-8rS, to write, we have scripto, written, being written, having 
been written ; but with sSqu-i, to follow, sScuto, having followed. 

1272. At the same time there are not a few perfect participles 
from reflective or deponent verbs which are at times used passively : 
as, 

SSnectutem ut Sdipiscantiir omnes optant, eandem accusant 
&leptam (Cic), All pray that they may attain to old age, yet 
abuse it when it is attained. 

Virtiis expertaf atquS perspectS (Cic), Merit that has been tried 
and proved. 

PartitoJ exercitu (Caes.), Having divided his army. 

Eversio exsScratae cSlumnae (Cic), The overthrow of the ac- 
cursed pillar §• 

1273. A few participles in to from deponents appear at times to 
be used as imperfects : as, Sp^rato, f^riato, uso, sScuto, &c. Thus, 

* Still there are exceptions. Coenato is equivalent to quum coenavis- 
fi^ty and has nothing of the passive signification. Other exceptions are 
pransO) poto, nupta, exoso, jurato, conjiirato, &dulto, &c. See also §§ 
392, 393. 

f From exp&l-n. 

X Literally : His army having been divided. 

§ Others are cSmXtato, confesso, emenso, SmSrito, pacto, perfuncto, 
p5piUato, &c. 
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Vidit ae 5p)Snitiim (Toe.)* He saw himself wnrifirtng (in a 

dream). 
CoacUmant sScii laetam paeanS s^cuti (Firg.), His comrades 

following poor forth the happy paean. 

1274. The participle in to is at times used with the veibh^, 
kmoe, by which circamlocution a sort of perfect indicative of the 
active Toioe is prodaced : as, 

HiCbes jam stStutum qmd tifbi Sgendnm piites {(Xe.), Yoa have at 
last determined what course you deem it right to pursue. 

Romani in Asia pScunias magnas coii^catas habent (C5e.)« 
Romans have invested large sums of money in Asia*. 

1275. The participle in to is used with the futures of the verbs 
da, give, and redd, give hack, so as to form a future perfect ; but the 
phrase further denotes that the act is done for another person: 
as. 

Sic stratas l^giones LStlnorum dSbo, quemadm2$dum legatum 
jScentem videtts (lAv.), I will lay the legions of the Latins low 
for you> just as you see their ambassador lying on the ground. 

Hoc ^go tlbi ecfectum reddam (Ter.), This I will effect for you. 

1276. The participle in to in agreement with a substantive is 
largely used, where the English language commonly prefers an abs- 
tract noun. Thus : 

BarbSri!is eum 5b iram interfecti dSmIni obtnmcavit (Xio.), A 

barbarian cut him down out of revenge for the murder of his 

master. 
Maj5r ex civibiis amissis dolor quam fusTs hostibus fuit CXtP.)» 

There was more sorrow for the loss of their fellow-countrymen 

than delight at the rout of the enemy. 
Ab condTta urbe ad libSratam {Liv,), From the foundation of the 

city to its liberation. 
Post natos homines (Cic), Since the creation of man. 

* More literally : They have large saais invested. Fnmi this eon- 
stmctioa arose the formation of the perfect in the kngnsges dcnved firom 

the Latin. 
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\^t* The neuter nominatiTe of the partieiple iaioia occasionally 
lued as the sirtged of a verb. Thm : 

Auditum onmem exercitnm prbficiad ketitiam in g^nfatm fecit 

iU»Si, The hearing that the whole amy were setting oat caosed 

unbounded joy. 
DegenSratum in aliis artltbus huic qa^oS d^c5ri offedt (Lai.), 

His degeneracy m other qualities stood in the way of bis credit 

io this respect also. 

1278. The ablative of the participle in to is used at times as an 
■Uative abscrfnte with a whole sentence for its substantive : as, 

Exp5sTto quid Iniquitas 15ci posset (Caes.), Having explained to 

tiiem what eonseqnences unfavourable ground could produce. 
Edkto ut quicunque ad vallum tendSret pro boste b^eretilr (JJv,), 

Having proclaimed that whoever made for the entrenchment 

would be dealt with as an enemy. 
Permisso seu dic^rS prius seu audire mallet, ItS coepit (Ltv.), 

Penntseion having been given him to speak first or to listen, as 

he preferred, he began thus. 
Audito Marcium in Ciliciam tendere {Sail,}, Having heard that 

Marcius was hastening into Cilicia. 

1279. Ihe ablative of the participle in ^o* is occasionally used 
absolutely even without a noun : as, 

Noa est peccato mi ignosci aequom (Ter,), I am not entitled to 
be fcrgivca if I offend (more literally : an offence having been 
committed). 

1280. An ablative of the participle in io, with or without a noun 
in agreement, is used with Spiis est f : as. 

Nihil erat cur prSpSrato Spiis esset (Ctc), There was no reason 

why they need make haste. 
Prius quam incipias, consulto; 8t ubi consiiluSris mature facto 

* Some ablatives of tUs kind hafe virtuaBy become adverbs : as aaspl- 
c&to, Htato, &e. 

t Ustis est is found with the ablative of the participle in ^o in the 
eUer writers. The otmstmction is consistent with the use of the same 
phrases in connection with other ablatives. See § 999. 
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^pils est {SaU.), Before you commence, you must deliberate ; 
and when you have deliberated, yoa must act with due haste. 

1281. As the Latin language is for the most part without a par- 
ticiple for the perfect active, the following circumlocutions are in 
use: — 

a* The ablative absolute : as, 

Hac parts copiarum aucta IftSrum cum S^inis conflig^tiir {Lw,), 

Having increased this part of his forces, he engages again widi 

the Sabines. 

b, Qttum with the past perfect subjunctive, or tt^ with, the simple 
perfect indicative : as, 

Quum ab sedS sua prostluisset amSverique &b altarn>us jilv^nem 
jussisset {Lav,), Having lept down from his seat and ordered 
the young man to be moved away from the altars. 

Ubi eo venit, pr5pS regium tribunal constitit (lAv.), Having 
arrived there, he posted himself near the king's tribunal* 

c. An accusative of the perfect passive participle dependent upon 
the main verb : as, 

Grallum caesum* torquS spSliavit (Liv,), Having slain the Granl 
he stripped him of his golden collar. 

1282. The participle in to is a perfect, and its tense or time de- 
pends upon the verb which it accompanies. Thus, 

a. Omni& quae dico de Plancio, dico expertiis in nobis (dc.)* 
All that I say about Plancius, I say having had trial of him in 
my own family. 

Here expertus is a present perfect, because dico is a present— I 
have had experience of his great worth, and therefore speak with 
certainty. 

b. ConsScutus id qu5d Snimo propSsuSrat, rSceptui clbi jussit 
(Goes.), Having obtained what he had proposed to himself, he 
ordered the signal for retreat to be sounded. 

Here consSciitus is a past perfect, because jussit is a past — ^He 
had obtained what he wished and so he sounded a retreat, 

* Often a better translation is effected by two verbs : as. He slew huB 
and stripped him, &c. 
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«. Non admissi Karthaginem protifnus ibunt (Liv.)^ If not ad- 
mitted, they will proceed straightway to Carthage. 

Here admissi is a future perfect, because ibunt is a future ; and 
indeed if the conjunction si be used, the phrase will at once become : 
si admbsi non ^runt. Thus the perfect participle which accom- 
panies a future tense is far from expressing a fact. 

1283. The participle in endo* appears to have been originally an 
active imperfect participle like that in enti. Hence s^cundo, i. e, 
s^uendo or s^quundo, following ; and Sriundo, originating. It is 
also active in the gerunds f. In all other cases it is passive. 

1284. The neuter of this participle is a verbal substantive]: ; it is 
called a gerund, and is used in the nominative, accusative, genitive, 
dative and ablative cases : as, 

Norn, JiivSni pSrandum, sSni utendum est (Sen,), Earning belongs 
to the young, using to the old man. 

jdcc, H5mo ad intellSgendum natus est (Cic,), Man is born to 
understand. 

6en. Dicendi difficultatem pertimescit {CicJ), He dreads the diffi- 
culty of speaking. 
Deus b5vem arandl causa fecit (Cic), God made the ox for 
the purpose of ploughing. 

Vat, Telum f5diendo Acuminatum (Plin,), A weapon sharpened 
for digging. 

^W. Virtutes cernuntiir in Sgendo (Cic), The manly virtues are 
seen in action. 

1285. The gerund is followed by the same case as the verb to 
which it belongs : as, 

'^ Compare the German imperfect participle in end. Thus, if our views 
be right, there was originally no passive participle. See § 1270. Nay, it 
18 not improbable that the terminations enti and etido were originally the 
same. 

t It is not necessary or indeed correct to consider the gerund as pass* 
ive in such a sentence as, Censendi causa convenerunt, ' They assembled 
on account of the registering.' {Cic. Verr, Act. i. 18.) Compare the use of 
the so-called supines. 

X Precisely in the same way our own imperfect participle in ing has also 
become a substantive, or vice vered. 
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Viam qaam nobis qaSque mgrSdiendom est (CSc.)i The road 

which we also have to traveL 
Sao cuiqaS ja^io utendum est (Cte.)> Bach, must use his own 

judgement. 
DiSlectIca est ars vera ac ials& dijudkandl (Cte.)* Logie is the 

art of distinguishing truth and falsehood. 

1286. The gerund being a substantive may ako haTe a genitive 
after it (but this usage seems limited to the genttiTe of the genmc^: 



Rejldundi trium judicum leges Comeliae f&ciunt pi^testaten 
(Ctc.)# The Cornelian laws give the power of challenging* three 
jurymen. 

Ego ejus videndl cupidils (Ter,), I, desirous of seeing* her. 

Sui purgandif causa (Caes.), For the sake of clearing* them- 
selves. 

1287* When a noun in the accusative J would accompany the 
gerund> the construction is commonly altered so that this noun 
takes the case of the gerund^ and the gerund, changed to the parti- 
ciple, takes the number and gender of the noun : as, 

IHDtgentla c5ienda est nobis (Ctc.)« We must cultivate a habit of 
precision. 

Conjungo me cum hSmmS magis ad vastandam§ ItUiam quam 
ad vincendum pSrato (Cic. ad Att, viii. 16), I am muting my- 
self with a man who is more prepared for devastating Italy ttai 
concluding the war victoriously. 

N&][uS res ull^ quae ad placandos § deos pertineret piraeteRaissa 
est (Ctc. in Cat. iii. 8, 20), Nor was anything omitted which 
was thought likely to appease the gods. 

* The insertion of the preposition Rafter these participles wouM make 
the phrases vulgar, but a vulgar phrase is generally an old one. 

t The pronominal genitives int, even when they refer to a plural noiiD» 
require that the genmd should be a genitive singidar* 

X The same constmction is also admissible with the four reflec tive 
veibs: uty'use'; fru, 'enjoy'; fiing, 'discharge'; and p5ti, 'mdteoae- 
self master.' 

§ All the best MSS. have vastandam and pUcandos, as Mad^ has 
pointed out ; not, as our editions, vastandum, placandmn. 
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Init^ sunt consilia urbis delendae, cTviam trucidandorum, nominis 
Romani extinguendi iCic,), Plaos were fonned for destroying 
the city, butchering the citizens, extingnishing the Roman 
nation. 

1288. The two constructions of the neuter gerund with a noun 
dependent upon it and the participle in ag/eement with the noun 
are not to be used indifferently. The construction with the gerund 
belongs to the older writers*^ but still maintained its ground in 
certain phrases f. In those which are commonly considered the 
best writers, the construction with the participle was for the most 
part preferred. Indeed, when the phrase is attached to a preposi- 
tion governing the accusative, the participial construction is adopted 
almost without exception. 

1289. The use of the participle with the accusative is very com- 
mon after the verbs 15ca, conduc, cura, redltm, da, suscip, &c. : as, 

M^niimentum ei roarmSreum fslciendum IScarunt (Cic,), They 
placed the making a marble monument in his hands, t. e. They 
contracted with him that he should build the monument. 

CSlumnam condux^rat faciendam (Ctc), He had undertaken the 
erection of a pillar, or He had contracted to erect. 

Pontem in Arari faciendum curat {Caes.), He has a bridge built 
over the Arar. 

1290. The participle is often omitted in these phrases for the sake 
of brevity: as, 

* Flautus, Terentius, Lucretius, &c. 

Madvig has carefully examined this question in his OpttscuUtj i. 380, &c. 
He there points out that in the phrase ^d occfipandum VSsontionem (Caes, 
B, G. i. 38) there is no violation of the rule, Yesontionem being mascu- 
€uline like Narbo Martins in the same oonntry. 

t Thus if the noun be a neuter pronoun or adjective, the accmative is 
prefened, to avoid the ambigaity about gender which would exist in the 
other cases: as, 

Tilbuendo suum cuiquS (Sall.)y By allotting to every man what belongs 
to him. 

M5ii milidt faham f ^(tendo (Ctc), He preferred to die through con- 
fessing a fitbehood. 
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Si Rh5diis turp^ non est portoriam 15carS*, ne HennacreontI 
quYdem turpe est conducSrS (Cic.) (where exifgendum must be 
understood). If it is not disgraceful in the Rhodians to let the 
port dues, neither is it disgraceful in Kermacreon to farm 
them. 

AnsSribus ctbarifi Idcantur (t. e. praebendfi understood) (Cic), 
The providing food for the geese is farmed out. 

1291. This construction is used with imp^rare, the participle 
being always omitted : as, 

EquTtes impSrat cMtatlbus (t. e. cogendos understood) {Caes.), 
He imposes f upon the states the providing horse-soldiers, or 
He commands them to provide him vnth cavalry. 

1292. The genitive of the participle in endo is used with a sub- 
stantive J to denote a tendency, fitness or purpose, more particularly 
in connection with the verb §s, be : as. 

Quae diutmae obsidionis tol^randae sunt (Liv,), Whatever is of 
use for supporting a long blockade. 

Quae t^mere ^gitavSrant, eS prodendi imperii Komani, tradendae 
Hanniball victoriae ^rant (Liv,), The hasty measures they had 
taken tended to sacrifice the Roman empire and betray the vic- 
tory into the hands of Hannibal. 

Cetera in du5decim tabulis minuend! sunt sumptus (Ctc), The 
other regulations in the twelve tables have for their object a 
diminution of expense. 

Arma cepit, non pro sua injuria, sed legum ac libertatis subver- 
tendae§ (SalL), He has taken up arms, not to avenge any 
wrong done to himself, but to upset our laws and our liberties. 

* Hence the connection between the two significations of 16car£, to 
place and to kt, the latter alone surviving in the French huer^ 

t That this is the Uteral translation of imp^ra is consistent with tbe 
translation of sep&ra, dispSra, complira, app^ra, put apartf m diff^reiU 
places J together J hrfore a person, 

X Particularly by Livy. 

% This construction is commonly explained, but whether rightly is 
doubtful, by an ellipsis of causa. It often occurs in Tacitus. 
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1293. The dative* also of the participle or gerund in endo is used 
with a substantive to denote fitness or purpose : as> 

Quasi firmandae vSletudini in Campaniam concessit (TacJ), He 

retired into Campania as if to improve his health. 
Qui SnSri f^rendo Srant ilAv.), Such as were capable of bearing 

the burden. 
Nee solvendo aeri Slieno respublica Srat (Liv.), Nor was the 

state in a condition to pay its debts. 
D^cemviros Sgro Samniti metiendo dividendoquS creat (Liv.), He 

appoints ten commissioners for the purpose of measuring and 

dividing the Samnite territory f. 

1294. The simple ablative of the gerund is used at times in such 
a manner that the nominative of the ordinary imperfect participle 
might be substituted for it : as> 

Miscendo| consilium pr^cesqu^^ nunc orabant ne se exiilarS pS- 
tSretur, nunc mSnebant ne morem pellendi regis Inultum sYnS- 
r^t (Liv.), Mixing advice and entreaties together^ they one 
moment begged him not to suffer them to remain in exile, an- 
other warned him not to leave the practice of expelling kings 
unpunished. 

1295. The construction of the participle in endo with the verb 
^B, be, in the sense of duty> is only a particular case of what has 
been already noticed in § 96 1, and the dative of the person in fact 
belongs to the verb ^s rather than to the participle §. Thus, 

^ Tacitus has even the ablative in this sense : explenda simtilatidne. 
Ann. xiv. 4. 

t The last three phrases are common. See § 983. 

X Equivalent to miscentes. It is probably to this use of the gerund 
that the Italian and Spanish languages are indebted for their imperfect 
participle in ndo. 

$ So in such a phrase as, ISgionem in M6ilno8 ducendam F&bio dSdit — 
the dative F&bio is dependent not upon ducendam, but upon dSdit ; and, 
again, the accusative after dSdit is not ISgionem, but ISgionem ducendaiPr 
the duty of conducting tJut legion. But although the dative case commonly 
accompanies the participle in endo, yet there are occasional examples even 
m Cicero where &b and the ablative occur, especially when the verb takes 

o 
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Ut tibi ambiilandam, iiogeiiiiiiiii^ «ic laiki dormieBdnm (cA*) 
(Ctc.)« As you nrost wmlk and aoonit yaumeiC bo I vast sleep, 
wkich would be more literally translated^ 

As walking and anointli^ belong to you« so does sleeping to 
me. 

1296. The frequent use of the participle in cndo wkh ^ ^> in 
tke sense of duty or fitness fj led the mind at last to attadi the no- 
tion of duty to. the participle itself^ so that the latter is at times 
used as an equivalent of an adjectiye in bilL Thuiw 

Phil5s^phiS laudandanim oauiinm artimi procreitrix iCic,), 
Philosophy the parent of every {iratsewortky aceomfdirtiment. 

1297. These phrases denoting duty at the ssEme time refer com- 
aaonly to the future time I for the peffonnance of the act; aad in- 
deed generally, as the participle in endo is stiictly aa insperfed; ^ 
completion of the act must belong to future time. Hence the idea 
of futurity gradually attached itself to the participle^ and gramma- 
rians have given it, though inaccurately, the name of a future par- 
ticiple. That it is truly an imperfect is well seen in such phrases 
as, 

Int^r agendum (Virg,), While driving. 

In pStria delenda occupati sunt et fuerunt (Cic), Tliey are and 

have been for some time occupied in blotting out tiieir ftAher- 

land from the face of the world. 

a dative af its own, and a seeond datm in the sense of the agesi misid 
cause amhiguity. Thus, Qmbus a vobis constileiidum est {Cie.)f "Whose 
inteiwsts yon mast consult. 

* Est mihi admits the translation / havct and precisely in the saaaewisr, 
est mihi ambulandum may he well tn«l«t»d by /iUoe to wtdt. Urns the 
origin of the dative ai this phrase is without sUftoalty. 

t The notion is£poEnkiHty is soawtimes expressed by the mitkipie ai 
endo, but it occurs in the best vmters only ^ith a negative «r car: ah 
Vix fih-endas d5l5r (Ofe.), A pna ficwcdy to be eadnred. ibr the ate ci 
this participle with fii, fe, in hypetheiictd seateaces, see H S^i^ Tli, 719, 
721. 

X Compare also the TerycoauDon phrases, sach as, pr aefat o s fiiniffi 
p^enA esasa dimisil {Ckret.), la dvltates ipien^piS aass ad iuMiiHsaiiff 
p5p&larium linimos £imsit (£rr.). 
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1298. The verbal adjective in bundo is sometimes found with an 
accusative as though it were a participle : as, 

VitdMUftdrnft castra hostNMA {Lkf*), Carefuily avotdiitg tke enemy's 



1 299. The verbal sabslantive ia tu it used m the accusative* alter 
verbs of motion to denote the object ; M» 

Ad Caesifrem gratiUatam ve&cnmt (Ctm.), Tliey cane to Caesar 

to co(ig;ratiilate hia« 
QuinquS cShortis frumeiititnm misit (Cf«».)» He sent five cohorts 
. to get com. 
Id reodUtm iri craoUt (7Vr.)» He believes that people are gCMng to 

find it out, or He believes that it will be found out. 

1300. It governs the same case as the verb from which it is de- 
lifed : as* 

Oratores pacem pStltum mittunt (Liv,), They send ambassadors 
to seeK p€9ce. 

Legatos mittunt r5gatum auxilium {Caes.), They send ambassa- 
dors to ask aid. 

1301. The verbal substantive in tu is used in the ablative with 
certain adjectives : as, 

DifficilS dictu est (Cic), It is difficult to say (literally, in the 

saying). 
Optiimum factu est (Cic,), It is the best thing to do. 

1302. The verbal in tion sometimes governs the same case as the 
verb from which it is derived : as, 

Justltia est obtempSratio scriptis legtbils iCic), Justice is obedi- 
ence to written laws. 

D5mum rSditionis spes sublata est (Caes.), The hope of returning 
home was taken away. 

^ This accwative of the verbal in iu is eften oslled the supine active, 
and the ablative of the same, the supine passive ; but there ii nothing 
passive in the latter, and thetdfoie the distinction is inapproprkite. A 

similar error exists in our own language in the fooiith practice now be- 
ginning to prevail of saying, a house to be lety instead of a house to let. 
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1303. PREPOSITIONS. 

Ab (or a before some consonants) seems to have signified origi- 
nally /Troxtmify; and hence it was well suited to denote the quarter 
from which an action conmienced, and therefore the source and 
origin of things. Thus it signifies : 

o. The quarter at or near which, expressed by at, in, on, &c. : as, 

A fronte ^t ab sinistra partS nudatis castris (Caes.), The camp 

being laid bare in front and on the left. 
Gallia ab SequSms et Helvetiis adtingit Rhenum (Caes,), Gallia 

reaches to the Rhine at the parts occupied by the Sequani and 

Helvetii. 
DuS mSria fib occasu et ortu solis finitima Isthmus dXrimit {Lie.), 

The Isthmus divides ;two adjoining seas on the west and the 

east. 
A matrS Pompeium arctisslmo contingebat grfidu (Suet.), He 

was very nearly related to Pompey on the mother's side. 
Apud sScrum tuam prSpe a mels aedlbus sSdebas (Cic), You 

were sitting at your mother-in-law's near my house. 

b. With the verb sta, stand, &c. by, on the side of, in favour of: 
as> 

Nemo a s^natu et bSnorum causa stStit constantiiis (Ct'c), No 

one stood more firmly by the senate and the cause of good 

men. 
Hoc nthilo mfigis fib advorsariis quam a nobis ffidt (Ctc), This 

tells not more for our opponents than for us. 
VidS ne hoc totum sit a me (Ctc.)# Have a care lest the whole of 

this argument be in my favour. 

c. In, in respect of, in point of, as regards : as, 

Siimiis ^nim impfirati, cum a militifbus tum a pScunia (Cic), For 
we are indeed unprepared, not merely in point of troops, but 
even of money. 

Antoniiis fib ^qultatii firmus dicebatiir (Cic), Antony was said to 
be strong in cavalry. 

d. The department in which the services of an officer or servant 
are called for, and thus arises a name for the qffice : as. 
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Homines hSbet quos &h SpistSlTs et lYbellis et rStionib^ appellat 

(Tac), He has persons whom he calls secretaries^ registrars, 

accountants. 
Phnem5nem^ a mSnii servum, simplic! mortS puniit iStietJ), His 

amanuensis Philemon he punished by simply putting to death. 
AntiSchus Ti. Claudl CaesSrlfs a bibliStheca (Inscr,), Antiochus, 

librarian to Tiberius Claudius Caesar. 

e. At, in reference to time : as, 

Summissiis a primo, post exsultavit audaciiis (Cic), Subdued at 
first, he afterwards burst out in a bolder style. 

/. F)rom, the point of departure : as, 

MatiirSt Sb urbS pr5ficisci (Caes,), He hastens to set out from 
the city. 

Ab Roma legati venerunt (Liv,), Ambassadors came from Rome. 

g. With, after verbs signifying commencemcTit : as, 

Caedis initium a me fecisset (Ctc), He would have made a be- 
ginning of the massacre with me. 

Ab his sermo Oritur, respondet Laelius (Ctc), With these the 
conversation commences^ Laelius replies. 

A. FVom, the commencement of time : as, 

Ab hora septima ad vesp^rum pugnatum est {Cae8.), The battle 
continued from one o'clock until evening. 

Tuas ^pist51as a primo ISgo (Cic*), I am reading your letters from, 
the beginning. 

Qutbiis a puSris deditl sumiis (Ctc), To which we have been de- 
voted from our boyhood*. 

t. From, the commencement of a series : as, 

CameMes est quartiis Sb ArcSsHa (Ctc), Carneades is fourth in 
the line from Arcesilas. 

j. Immediate succession of time, translated by vnth, after: as, 

Ab his praeceptis contionem dimisit {lAv.), With these injunc- 
tions he dismissed the assembly. 

Ab hoc sermonS prSfectus est (Liv,), Immediately after this con- 
versation he set out. 

* Literally yrom boj/Sj an idiom which agrees with our own. 
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i. Wkh rrthB signifyiBg^ /• pof, tiie somce wkcnce flie noney 
pfocccds: M^ 

TSbi quod debet, Sb Egnatio solvet (Cic), "What he onres you he 

will pay by a draught oo Egnatras. 
R^quam pj^nxam a FftbMo r^fpraesentablmtts (Cie.y, The rest 

of the money we w9l pay at oace by drawmf^ on Faberius. 

L With personal pronouns and the names of persons, yrom their 
house: as, 

Unde est ? A vobis (IW*.), Where did it come ftom ? From your 

master's. 
Ab Andriast ancilla haec (Ter.), This maid servant b from the 

Andriosi womanls house. 
Haec cistellS, numnam hinc ab nobis d5mo est ? (PktutJ), This 

box> pray did it cone Arom our house here ? 

nt. A motive, from, out of, v% eonw^wence 9f\ as> 

Tanto ardorS mTYTtum est usils Sb Tra inter condftiones pad^ in- 
terfectae stIltionKs (Ltv.)> He was so warmly supported by his 
soldiers, from ^dbxAx anger at ^e troops on guard haTing been 
killed during a negociation. 

Non a cupiditate solum uletscendi J%rtim sostram iB T od e n t (jLti;.)> 
Not merely from the deeiie ef revenge will they isvade oar ter- 
ritory. 

«. The agent with passive verbs, expressed by the preposition 5y: 
as^ 

Ab s5ciisunice dilTgebatur (Cic), He was most highly esteemed 

by his colleagues. 
Lib^ris suTs a servo interfectis (CicJ), His children having been 

killed by a slave. 

o. What is considered as an agent, with intransitive verbs : as, 

MSre a solg coUiicet iCic,), The sea is made a mass of light by the 

sun. 
Nihil est vSIentiiis, a quo int^reat (Ctc), There is nothing stronger 

than (itself) by which it may be destroyed* 

p. Removal, separation, distance, expressed commonly hy from i 
as. 
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Ab delcctiltoiiS onuu n^^^otus napSdimur (Ctc.)» We are prerented 

from takisg any amnsemeot by bouBesa. 
Phxdmiis a tectia ignis defendl^ior aegre (Ov.)» An adjoining fire 

is warded off from baildinga with diflioalty. 
Abuanucorum aadacia tilisquS vftam defaid&rS iCie.), To defend 

oudT Uvea again&t the aadadty and weaposa of our ^Eiemiet. 
Ipse ^ horum turpitudine abhorrebat (Cte.), He himself turned 

away iat horror from the baseness of these men. 
Milia passuum tria ab eonim castris castr^ ponit QCaea*), He 

pitches his camp three mites from their camp. 

q. Ab is sometimes placed before the measure of the distance^ in- 
stead of the place measured from : as, 

Ab nulibus passuum octS vento t^ebantur (Cae9.>, They were 
detained by the wind three miles off. 

PSsltis castris a miljfbus passuum quindScim auxilia expectarS 
constXtuunt (Caes.), Having encamped at a distance of fifteen 
miles they resolve to wait for the allied troops*. 

1304. In composition with verba ab denotes removal, disappear ^ 
ance, absence : as, auf§r, ' carry away ' ; Sbut (r.), ' use up ' ; SbSs, 
* be absent/ 

In composition with adjectives Sb denotes absenct, difference : oa, 
amenti or ament, ' without mind> mad ' ; abs^no, ' out of tune or 
time^' 

1305. Ad signifies — a. Motion to (i.e. up to, not into): aa, 
Kxercitum ad Casillnum diicit (Liv.), He leads his army to (the 

walls of) Casilinum. 
Munrtionem ad fiumen perdux^t (OaesJ), He had carried the 
fortification to the (bank of the) rirer. 

5. 7b what time : as. 

Ad Yd dSbios servarant Shimos (Liv.), Up to that time they had 

kept their minds in a state of doubt. 
c. To what extent : as, 

. Omnes Sd iznum !dem sentiunt (CicJ), They have aH to a man the 
same feeling. 

* See MafetUae^ Chreek GrMOBar, TianaL ii. 87S^ oljf^ 9raSi<»t9 nr- 
rapoLKovTa rfjs OakAmfs, 
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Servi ad quattuor mHia h5minum CSpitolium occiipaverS {Lh.), 
The slaves to the number of 4000 men seized the Capitol. 

Incautos ad sStiStatem triicidabitis (Liv,), Unprepared as they 
will be, you will butcher them till you are tired. 

Ad* viginti matronis per viatorem accitis (Liv.), As many as 
twenty ladies having been summoned by the messengers. 
- d. Direction, to, towards : as. 

Via ad CSsilinum obsessa (Liv,), The road to Casilinum being 

occupied by the enemy. 
Vergit ad septemtriones {Caea.), It inclines to the north, 
c. Purpose, for : as, 

MultS 3unt &[iimadyersa herbarum g^nSra ad morsiTs bestiarom 
(Cic), Many kinds of herbs have been discovered for the bites 
of beasts. • 

Pecuniae ad ludos decernuntiir (Cic,), Money is voted for the 
games. 

PSlus Romanes fid ins^quendum tardabat (Caes.), The marsh 
made the Romans slow to pursue. 

/. To, in reply : as. 

Ad ilia quae me mfigis moverunt respondebo {Cic), I will reply 
to those other points which moved me more. 

g. In respect of, looking to : as, 

Vir Sd usum pSritus, ad fortunam felix (Ctc), A man of experi- 
ence as regards the world, and favoured in respect to fortune. 
h. In addition to : as, 

Adcet^rfivuln^rfihanc qu5que plagam inflixSrat (Liv.), In addi- 
tion to the other wounds he had inflicted this blow also. 

Ad hoc promissa barba et cfipilli effSrav^rant spSciem oris (lAv,), 
In addition to this a long beard and long hair had given a 
savage character to his face. 

t. By, of future time : as, 

Nos hie te ad mensem Januarium expectamiis (Cic), We expect 
to see you here by the month of January. 

* In this usage the numeral alone depends upon the preposition, the 
substantive adapting its case to the rest of the sentence. 
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Nescio quid intersit iitram nunc vSniam, Sn ad decern annos (Ctc.)> 
I know not what it matters, whether I come now or ten years 
hence. 

j. Near, before, off, to, over (all in the sense of nearness) : as. 

Ad Geronium constitSrat bellum {Liv.), Before Geronium the war 

had come to a standstill. 
Class! Sd Ostiam stanti praeSrat {lAv,), He commanded the fleet 

stationed off Ostia. 
CSnunt ad tibiam clarorum virorum laudes (Cic), They sing the 

praises of great men to the flute. 
Nonnunquam ad vinum d!sertT sunt (Cic), They are sometimes 

eloquent over their wine. 

Jc. In comparison to, by the side of: as, 

Nihn ad nostram hanc (Ter.), Nothing to this one of ours. 
Terra Sd unTversI caell complexum quasi puncti instSr hSbet (Cic), 

The earth, compared to what the whole heavens embrace, is as 

it were but a point*. 

i. In accordance with, after : as, 

CSto vitam ad certam rfitionis normam dirigit {Cic,), Cato shapes 
his life by the strict sqtiare of reason. 

VixTt Sd ^liorum arbitrium, non ad suom (Cic), He has lived ac- 
cording to the pleasure of others, not his own. 

9». Among, before (in the same sense as ^pud) : as. 

Minus cladis, cetSrum non plus Snimorum ad hostis ^rat (Iav,), 

There was less loss, but not more confidence among the enemy. 
Senator um superbiam ad plebem criminantur {Liv,), They attack 

the tyranny of the senators before the commonalt}\ 

n. Immediately upon, in consequence of, at : as. 

Ad famam obstdionis delectus hfiberi coeptiis est {Liv,), At the 
report of a siege, a levy of troops was commenced. 

NSc ad diicis casum perculsS mSgis quam irritate est multitudo 
ClAv,), And the great mass of the men were not so much panic- 
struck as roused at the accident to their chief. 

* Literally, holds the similarity of a point. 

o5 
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•• Before a persoAal pronoun or proper ntrae, to the hmae ^ the 
person: as» 

Magni d5mum concursus Sd Afranium* fiebant {CcLe%C^». Great 
crowds kept flocking to the house of Afraniua. 

NSquS dSmum unquam ad me littSras mittam quin adjungam eas 
quas tibi reddl vSIim (Cic), Nor shall I ever send letters to my 
own house, without adding to the packet a letter for you. 

Devertit Clodiiis ad se (Ctc.)« Clodius turns out of the road to 
his own house. 

p. With a noun denoting the department in which a servant's 
ojOBces are looked for, whence arises a name for the office (see 2b, 
§ 1303 fi^.): as, 

LTcTnum servom sYbi habuit ad manum (Cic.), He had a slave 

Licinus for his amanuensis. 
Pu^r quis ex aula capillis ad cySthum statuetur nnclis (Hor.), 
What youth from the palace with perfumed locks shaH be 
stationed beside the wine-ladle. 

1306. Ad in composition with verbs denotes — a. motion to : as, 
acced, step up to ; ascend, climb after, ft. addition : as, acced, he 
added ; ascrib, enroll with. c. neeumeas : as, asside^ sii wear ; a^^e, 
Jie near, d, assent, favour : as, ann«, \uid aeseni ; arrule,. emUe on ; 
acclama, eapress assent by acclamation, cheer, e, near completion: 
as, accid, cut all but through ; attSr, rub nearhf through i Sdur, bum 
nearly up ; MM, eat nearly up ; aflPIci,. almost exhaust, f, at, in con- 
sequence of: as, arrig, raise (on hearing or seeing anything). 

1307. Adversiis or -um (old form advorsus or -um) is the literal 
translation of our to-wards. It denotes : — 

a. Motion Uncords : as,, 

Quis est haec quae me advorsum incedit ? {Plaut,), Who is this 
woman, that is coming towards me ? 

ImpStum adversus montem in c5hoitis faciunt (jCaes,), They 
make a charge upf the mountain upon the cohorts. 

* And this phrase is used although Afiranios himself viras in Spam at the 
time. See § 1303$. 

t He who goes up a mountain goes/actn^ it. Compare the use of the 
ablative absolute adverso monte IrS, and § 132(^^ * 
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h C{;^|iwtte«/xdm^ ^«rf (witibout motion): »f 

Lcco et Lerina adrersus Anlj^olim, Lero and Lerina opposite 

Antipolis. 
EgSne ut te advorsum mentiar^ mater me^ ! {Plaut^^ I tell a 

fiUfiehood before yoa^ mothei i 

c. Conduct towards (good or bad, friendly or unfriendly) : as, 
QuomSdS me gSram adveraus Caeailrem ? iCic»), How am I to 

bear myself before Caesar ? 
Id grdtum fuisse advorsum te, Iiabeo gr£tiam (Ter.), That this 
was pleasing to you, I feel gratefuL 

d. To counteract, against : as. 

Sunt t^men quaedam r^media propria adversus quaedam venenS 
(Cels.), There are however certain specific remedies against 
eertaiB poiacnus. 

e. At variance with, in opposition to : as. 

Pecuniae conctliatae adversus leges, adversus rempnblicam (Ctc), 
Money obtained in opposition to the law, in opposition to the 
interests of the country. 
/. Advorsum is used adverbially with i, go, &c. and a dative of 
the person : as, 

Cesso hSro meo advorsum ir8 ? (PtauQ, Why do I not at once 

go to meet my master ? 
1308." Am, rarely if ever used except in composition, when it 
signifies, a. with verbs, round: as, anquir,. 2ooA; round for; amplect, 
come into contact all round, embrace ; am-bur, bum round, singe ; 
amh-^d, eai round; amputa* cut round, b, in adjectives, on both 
sides: as, andfp or ancipit, two-Iieaded; ampSra (a jar), with two 
orhaudles, 
1309. AntS. a. JB^ore in place : as^ 

Imm51ab^ antS praetisrium (Ctt.)> He was sacnfidng before his 
tent. 

Ants tribiinal tuom M. Fanni, ant^ pedes vostros- jttdKces, caedes 
Srunt iCie,), Before your tribunal* Marcus Fannius, before 
your feet, gentlemen of the jury, will murders be committed. 

b^ The same without a case : as, 

Fluviiis ab tergo, antS circaqoS v^t npi, praeeeps, dram tilmiili 
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omnem cingebat {Liv,), A river in the rear, in front and on the 
sides, a sort of precipitous bank shut in the whole circuit of the 
eminence. 

c. Brfore a person (rare) : as, 

DicSrS causam antS judlcem {CicJ), To defend a cause before a 
judge. 

d. Motion /ortrarcf (without a noun) : as, 

Ut si aut mSnn)us ingrSdiatur quKs, aut non antS sed rStro (Ck.), 
As if a person were to walk upon his hands, or to walk, not 
forwards, but backwards. 

e. Before in order : as. 

Quern antg me diligo (Ctc), Whom I esteem above myself. 

/. Before in time (which is the ordinary meaning of the word) : 
as, 

Multo ants noctem copias rSduxit {lAv,), Long before night he 

led the forces back. 
g. Brfore in time without a noun : as, 
£t fici ante et fScio nunc (Cic), I have done so before, and I do 

so now. 
Paucis ante diebiis oppldum obpugnarant (Liv.), A few days 

before they had assaulted the town. 
Anno ants quam mortuils est {dc.). The year before he died. 

h. The preposition often causes this ablative to be changed for an 
accusative, as if it depended upon the preposition. Thus, 

Chalcidem dies antS paucos prodYdSrat (Liv,), He had betrayed 

Chalcis a few days before. 
Sulci ante annum fiunt quam vineta consSruntur (^Colum.), The 

furrows are made a year before the vines are planted. 
LStinae feriae fuere ante diem tertium nonas Maias (Liv.), The 

Latin festival was two days before the nones of May, t. e. the 

5th of May. 

t. Hence another preposition may be placed before antS : as, 

Caedem contiilit m antS diem quintum kalendas NSvembrls (Ctc), 
He fixed the massacre for the fifth day before the kalends of 
November, t. e. October the 28th. 
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Supplicatio indicta est ex antS diem quintum idus Octobris cum 
eo die in quinquS dies {Liv,), A thanksgiving was proclaimed 
to continue from the fifth day before the ides of October inclu* 
sive for ^we days^ t. e. from the 11th to the 15th of October. 

1310. Ants in composition with verbs signifies before, in place, 
time and excellence : as, ante-i, walk before, live before, surpass i 
antS-ced, precede in place, in time, in quality. 

1311. Apud (&piit) is for the most part limited to persons. It 
denotes — 

a. Near, with places (rarely) : as, 

Apud oppidum Cybistr& castrS feci (Cic), 1 encamped near the 

town Cybistra. 
Apud f5rum m5do e Davo audlvi ^Ter.), I heard it just now from 

Davus near the forum. 
Civicam cSronam Spud Britanniam mSntiis erat (Tac,*), He had 

earned a civic crown in Britain. 

b. Near, with persons : as. 

In lecto Crassus Srat, St Spud eum Sulplcius sSdebat (Ctc), 
Crassus was on the couch, and near him Sulpicius was sitting. 

Apud.exercituin est (Ctc), He is with the army. 

A'vSt Snlmiis Spiid illud consTliurn dicSrS {Cic,), My soul longs 
to speak before that bench of judges. 

c. At the house of a person f, even though he be away : as, 
Brutum Spud me fuissS gaudeo (Cic,), I rejoice (to hear) that 

Brutus has been at my house. 
D5mi esse Spud sese arcMpIratas dixit duos (Ctc), There were 
at his house, he said, two of the chief pirates. 

d. Metaphorically ' in one's senses* : as, 

Non sum Spud me (Tsr,), I am all abroad, am lost, am out of my 

senses. 
Proin tu fac Spud te ut sies (Ter.), Do you then at once take care 

you have all your wits about you. 

* This use of Spiid with the names of countries is almost peculiar to 
Tacitus. 

t See §§ 1303 /, 1305 o. 
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e» In the time qf : 98, 

ApfBtd piltres nostros (Cie,), Amoag our fittliera, t. e^ in the times 

of OHr fathers. 
Apad saedum pri^ {Ter,), In the preceding gcneratioB. 
/. In the mmi : as, 

Phiemia Sp^d me mlnihnum vSIent (Cie,y, Rewards with me hare 

very little weight. 
Apod nroB bSnos gratiam cooaScuti somns idcJ), We haive ab- 

tained influence with good men. 

g. In authors : as, 

Ut ille Spod T^entium (Cic), like the old mam in Teveace. 

De sSpulcris nihtl est Spud SSlonem amplius quam....* (Cic.)/ On 

the subject of sepulchres there is nothing in the lawa oi Solon 

more than .... 

1312. Ar (of the same meaning as M), rarely if ever used except 
in composition *> and then it signifies — a. to: as, arcesa and arci, 
call to (you), send for ; arvoca, call to ; arvl^la, ftif tQ ; arrena, one 
2ale^ arrived, a stranger, &. presence : as, arblt^ro« a persom fre§ent, 
a witness, umpire, judge i arfu, bepresentf (whence arfuit^. 

1313. Circa, a. About, round, m reference to place : as, 

Custodes circa omnis portas miss! ne quis nrbe egrSdSretiir (Zio.), 
Guards were sent round to all the gates to prevent any cme from 
leaving the city. 

GSnes circa se habebSt (Cic.), He had dogs about him. 

b. The same without a noun : as, 

LdpS sitiens ex montibns qtd circa sunt ad puSrilem vagitimi 
cursum flexit {lAv.), A thirsty wolf out of the mountains which 
lie around, upon hearing the crying of a child changed its 
course. 

c. About, as to time : as, 

RntSro die circa eandem horam copias admovit (Liv,), The next 
day about the same hour he brought up his tro<^s. 

* But see Plaut. Tmc. S. 2, 7. 

t The same preposition appears to exist in the Gallic tenn Ar^ 
near the sea. 
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d» Abmtt, as to number : as^ 

B^DdS p&r ina^Sqnentas dies circa singulis kiminas emittendiua 

(Cels,), Then during the following days about an heminft ia to 

be drawn off each day^. 
e. About, concerning, in r^fereiue to (chiefly in the later writers) ras. 
Hi circa consiliuin eligenda successoris in duas faddones scinde- 

bantur (Tac), These were divided into two parties upon the 

question of electing a successor. 

1314. CircitSr. a. About, as regards place (rare): as^ 

Ut Spinor, haec 18ca circtter excidit mihi (Plaut.), It fell out of 
my hands, as I think, somewhere about this spot. 

b. About, as to time : as, 

CircitSr idus Sextilis piito me 2d Iconium £8rS (Ctc.)j I calculate 
that I shall be in the neighbourhood of Iconium about the ides 
of Sextilis, i. c. August 13th. 

c. About, as to number (the chief use of the word) : as. 

Dies circiter quind^cim iter fecerant (Caes,), They marched for 
about fifteen days. 

1315. Circum, xound, whether in rest, or circular or other mo- 
tion : as, 

TerrS circum axem se convert!t (Ctc), The earth turns round its 

axis. 
Ex ea turn quae circum essent opSra tueri se poss^ confisi sunt 

(Caes,), From this tower they felt confident that they should 

be able to defend the works which lay around. 
PuSros circum Smicos dimittit {Cic), He sends the servants 

round to his friends. 
Pancae, quae circum illam essent, mKnent {!r^»y» A few women 

remain to wait upon that lady. 

1316. da, a. On this side of, witkin,. as regards place : as, 

Saepe ab his cis Padam ultraquS legiones fiisae Sraot (XtV.), The 
legions had been often routed by them on this side of the Padus 
aiid beyond it. 
&. Within, in regard to time (only in Plautua) : sa^ 
Nulls, faxim, cis dies paacos siet {Plaut,), 1 would make it dis- 
appear vnthin a few days* 
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1317. CU in the composition of adjectives signifies on this side of: 
BB, CIsalpino, cisrhenano« cispSdano^ on this side the Alps, the Rhine, 
thePo. 

1318. Clftra. a. On this side of, toithin, as regards place : as, 
ErSt Snim cum sais navlbus citra VSIiam mlliS passuum triS 

(Cic), For he was in fact with his fleet three miles on this 
side Velia. 

b. The same without a noun : as. 

Tela hostium citra cSdebant (Tac), The missiles of the enemy 
fell short. 

c. Within, as to time : as, 

L5ci3 uliginosis cItra kSlendas Octobris seratnarS convenit 
(Colum,), On wet lands it is right to sow before the 1st of 
October. 

d. Short of, in degree : as, 

Peccavi cUra scelus (Ov,), My guilt is short of impiety. 

1319* Clam and the diminutive clanciilum are used only before 
persons, in the sense of without their knowledge : — 
a. With an accusative : as, 

Sibi nunc uterque contra legiones parat 
Pat^rque filitisque clam alter alterum (Plant.), 
Against each other now are they preparing armies, 
Both sire and son, each unknown to each. 

Alii clanciilum patres quae fSciunt (Ter.), What others do with- 
out their fathers' knowledge. 

h. With an ablative : as, 

Empta est clam uxore et filio {Plant.), She has been purchased 

unknown to his wife and son. 
c. They are often used adverbially without a substantive. 
1320. Contra, a. Overagainst, facing : as, 

Quinctius trans 'HbSrim contra eum 15cum iibi nunc navaliS sunt, 
quattuor jug^rum cSlebat Sgrum (lAtk), Quinctius was culti- 
vating a farm of but four jugers on the other side of the Tiber, 
opposite the spot where the dockyard now is. 

AsptcS dum contra me {Plant.), Just look me in the face. 
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6. Up*: as, 

Ducenari^ du5 humSris contra scalas f^rebSt (Plin,), He would 
carry two two-hundred weights up stairs on his shoulders. 

c. Metaphorically, opposition, against : as. 

Res Romans contra spem votSque ejus rSsurgebat (Liv,), The 
power of Rome was rising again contrary to his hope and his 
prayers. 

d. Towards, of the feelings or behaviour : as. 

Elephant! tantS narratur dementi^ contra m!nus vSlTdos iit, &c. 
(Plin,), The kindness of the elephant towards the weak is said 
to be so great that, &c. 

e. The reverse (with or without a case) : as. 

In stultitia contra est (Cic), In folly it is just the reverse. 
Quod contra in plerisquS fit (Cic), Whereas the contrary of this 

takes place with most people. 
/. Weighed against (and with a dative case apparently) : as, 

Non carus est auro contra {Plant,), He is not dear at his weight 
in gold. 

1321. Coram, a. In the presence of, only before persons: as, 
Mihi ipsi coram g^n^ro meo quae dicSre ausus Ss ? (Cic), Even 

to me, in the presence of my son-in-law, what language did 

you dare to use ? 
Prices ad vos converto, disque et pStria coram obtestSr (Tac.), 

I turn my prayers to you, and before the gods and my country 

implore you. 
b. Frequently without a substantive : as, 

QuSsi tecum coram ISquSrer {Cic), As if I had been talking with 
you face to face. 

1322. Cum. a. With, chiefly in the case of persons : as, 
VSgamiir Sgentes cum conjiigtbus et lib^ris {Cic), We wander 

about in poverty with our wives and children. 
Tecum essS veh^menter vSlim (Cic), I should be most delighted 
to be with you. 

* Because he who moves facing the stairs ascends them. See advor- 
sum, § 1307 a. 
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b. A relation between two parties is expressed bytiie ditiveof 
the chief party mod ' com ' with the other : «&« 

Tecnm mihi lis cat iCitJy, My dealings, are wkh yea. 
Intercedunt mihi Inimidkiae com iatMa miUiSm wo (Cte.), 

There is a disagreement existing between Hie and Jthe hnshiiid 

of that woiaan. 

c. With or in, in the sense of wearing : as« 

Coenavit cum t6ga pnUi (ae.y. He rtiarit in a blai^ taga. 
Ipse essll cum tek) (S^UJ), He himself went about aroaed. 

if. Two notras are at times united by com, so as to baTc a com- 
mon predicate attached to them : as, 

CtmInT cum montS IScum (Vtrg.), The lake and mountain of 

Ciminus. 
IpsS dux cum SlTquot princTp!bus capiuntur (Liv,\ Tlie general 

himself with a considerable number of the leading- men are 

taken. 
PSdem com t6c£ r^ressit (VirffJ), He checked bia fool» and 

checked his voice. 
Induit albos cum vitta. crims {Virg,), She puts on locks and fiUet 

white alike. 
A'bin hinc in maldm rem cum suspicione istac scelns CTer^^ Go 

and be hanged you and your suspicions, you scoundreL 

€, With, denoting coincidence of time : 9Mp 

Snmmi pu^rorum saepe una cum praetexta poaunt&r (C%;.)* The 
strongest attachments of boys are often laid aside together with 
(at the same time as) the praetexta. 

PSiiter cum ortu soHs castra raetabit&r (SalL}, P r ceis e l y aa tiie 
sun was rising he was measuring out a camp. 

/. With, im, &c.« to express acconpanying feelmgs, cncom- 
ntMMiTi : as, 

Athenienses cum sQentio audrti sunt (Ltv.), The Athenians were 

heard in silence. 
Flamlfnil corpus magna cum cura inquisitum non inyemt (Jao.)« 

The body of Flaminiua he made search after with the ginalcst 

care, but did not find it. 
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g. The immediate consequences^ expressed by^ fo ; aa» 

Yenk Lamps^lcum c«m magna dUSmStite et pr9p^ pernio c^rf- 
titifs (,Cic.y, He came to Lampsaetim* to the great damage and 
all but ruin of the citizens. 

h. ff^thf in comparisons : ns, 

Cbnferte hanc pacem cum illo bello (Cic), Compare this peace 

with that war. 
Cum meum factum cum tuu compSro (Ctc), When I compare my 

conduct with yours. 

«. With, in the sense of againsU ^th verbs demoting contest : as^ 
Com omnibus salutis meae defensoribus bella gSruixt {Cic»)g They 

wage war with all who defend my life and fortunes. 
Hannibal de impeirio cum pSpiUo Romano certavit {Cic,), Han- 
nibal contended for empire with the Roman people. 

/• Can 90, followed by iit and a snb^nctiTe* b employed ta ex- 
press an addiitk)n or qualification : as, 

Laniivinis sScra sua redditS, cum eo itt aedes Jiin«niB conmunis 
LanuYiftis euin p^pulo RomazK) esset (Xmt.), To the people of 
Lanuvium their sacred pr(^>«rty was restored, oa the condition 
that the temple of Juno should be in common between the 
burgesses of Lanuvium and the people of Rome. 

Unum gaudium affulserat, cum eo ut apparerSt hand prdcul exitio 
fuissS dassem (lio.). One joy had shone upon them^ together 
with the certainty that the fleet had been at one time on the 
verge of destruction. 

1323. Cum or com in composition with verbs sigziifies — a., union : 
as» cencurr^ run. together ; co-i«. meet 'y conaiil (jsit together^ delibe-' 
rate, b. completeness (in the way of destruction) ^ as^ com&l« eat 
t^ ; com-bur» htm up ; contund, hammer to pieces ; conf^ci, dis^paieh ; 
concid, cut to pieces,, c. completeness (in the way of success) : as, 
conHci, make up ; consiSqu (r.), overtake, obtain ; consecta (r.), hunt 
down, d, with a great effort : as, con!c or conjic, hurl ; conclama, cry 
out hndly ; collSca, place with care ; conctiti, shake violeHthf ; con- 

* Lampsacum, not Lampsacus, is the nominative in Cicero. See Verr 
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prShend> seize firmly, e. in harmony: bb, concln and cons6na/ac- 
eord, harmonize; consenti, agree (in feeling), f, the same as ^in 
English, changing the constraction of the verb : as, constem, be- 
strew or pave ; colUn, besmear, (See § 906.) 

1324. Cum or c5n in adjectives denotes union : as, conscio, sharing 
knowledge ; communi, shared in common ; comm5do, having the samt 
measure, fitting ; conjug, yoked together. 

1325. Cum or c5n with substantives denotes fellow : as, con- 
servo, fellow-slave ; commiliton, fellow -soldier ; cons5cSro, one cf 
two fathers-in-law. 

1326. De. a. Down, down from '. as, 

Ruunt de montifbiis amnes (Virg,), The rivers rush down the 

mountains. 
CUipea de c5Iumnis demsit (Liv,), He took the shields down from 

the pillars. 
Atque haec Sgebantur in conventii pSlam de sella* (Cic.), And 

these remarks were made in court openly from the chair. 

b. The source from which : as. 

Hoc audivi de patre (Ctc), This I heard from my father. 
Mill? juggrum de Pilio emit (Cic), He bought a thousand jugers 

(of land) of Pilius. 
PScuniam ntimSravit de suo (Cic), He paid the money down out 

of his own pocket. 
Virtus, quam tu ne de fScie quKdem nosti (Cic), Virtue, whom 

you know not even by sight. 

c. Part of, one or more of : as, 

De tuis inniimSrablfllbiis in me ofHciis, Srit hoc gratissiimom 
(Cic), Of your innumerable kindnesses to me, this will be the 
most welcome. 

HSbeatur sane orator sed de minoribiis (Cic), Let him be ac- 
counted indeed an orator, but one of an inferior class. 

d. The material of which anything is made : as, 

Sibi fecit pociilS de luto (TibuL), He made himself cups of clay. 
De fratrS quid fietf ? (Ter.), What will become of my brother? 

• Which was on elevated ground. f Literally: wiU be made. 
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e. Motives, causes, suggestions, variously translated^ as by under, 
for, on, &c. : as, 

Justis de causis rStiones deferrS priJpSravi {Cic), For good rea- 
sons I made haste to give in my accounts. 

Quorum de sententia tot^ res gesta est (Cic), Under whose ad- 
vice the whole matter was conducted. 

f. Of, concerning, ahout, over : as. 

Nihil dic5 de meo ingenio (Cic), I say nothing of my own abi- 
lities. 

Regulus de captivis commutandis Romam misses est (Cic), Re- 
gulus was sent to Rome about an exchange of prisoners. 

De me autem suscipS paulisper meas partis (Cic), On the other 
hand, as regards myself, put yourself in my position for a mo- 
ment. 

Africanus de Niimantlnis triumphavSrat (Cic), Africanus had 
triumphed over the people of Numantia. 

g. With words of time the meaning is somewhat doubtful. It 
would seem however that here also the notion of a part (See sub- 
division c) prevails, and that the determination as to what part is 
only to be inferred from the context. Thus the best translation 
perhaps is our preposition by, or in the course of: as, 

Ut jiigulent hominem, surgunt de noctS IStrones (Hor,), To 

murder man, rises by night the robber. 
Coeperunt Spiilari de die (Liv.), They began the banqueting by 

daylight. 
De tertia vigilia exercitum rSduxit (Caes,), In the course of the 

third watch he led back the army. 

h. At times de is used with a noun to denote immediate succes- 
sion of time, directly after : as, 

Non bSnus somniis est de prandio (Plaut.), Sleep directly after 

breakfast is not good. 
Jamque SdSrit multo PriSmi de sanguine Pyrrhus (Virg,), And 

soon will Pyrrhus be here, fresh from the streaming blood of 

Priam. 
1327. De in composition with verbs denotes — a.down: as, dem(for 
de-tm), take down ; demitt, let down. b. removal : bs, detonde, shear ; 
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9irip ^ the baric, c aWiwe: asides or dees, ^iNM/tii^; 
debe (for delilfbe)^ owe ; defici, fail, d, prevention : as, dciioitft (t,), 
ditnmde ; d«pr^a, fray a thimg mmg wot he. e, trnfiriendiy feeiiag : 
as, dcsplci, despise ; dende* Imufh at, /• intensity (?) : as, depiSpula, 
lay tbor§ugbly waste ; deSma, Uve t9 distrmetion*, 

1328. De with adjectives denotes •—«. down: aa» det^wi, shping 
downwards, b, absence : aa, dementia without mind, mad. 

1329. Di or dis (dir) is used only in composition. With verbs it 
denotes — a, division : as, dlvid, divide ; did, distribute ; discrib^ dis- 
tribute by writing ; dilab> slip away in different directions. &. d^fir- 
ence : as, discrSpa, sound a different note ; ^dissenti, disagree, c. the 
reverse of the simple notion : as, displice, displease ; diffid, distrust ; 
discing, ungird. d, intensity : as, dilauda, bepraise ; disciipi, desire 
to distraction, 

1330. Di in the composition of adjectives denotes — a, difference: 
as, discSlor, of different colour or colours ; discord, sounding a differ- 
ent note, b, negation : as, dissimili, unlike ; disp^, unequal, 

1331. Ec (e, ex) may be looked upon as the opposite to In, just 
as Sb in its ordinary senses is to Sd ; and an attention to this di- 
stinction is often a useful guide in the translation of tlie English 
preposition yrom. It denotes — a, out of (with motion) : as, 

Telum e corpSre extraxit (Ctc), He drew the weapon out of the 

body. 
Eum exturbasti ex aedYbils {Plant,), This man you bundled out 

of the house. 
N5vum exercitum in ItSliam ex Africa mlserunt {Liv,), They sent 

a new army from Africa into Italy. 

b. Off, i. e. from on (and it may be observed that In signified em 
as well as in) : as. 

Ex Squis destliunt et pedibus proeliantur {Caes,), They leap off 

their horses and fight on foot. 
E campo in cavam banc viam demittemtts ^uos {Liv,), We will 

take our horses off the plain down into this hollow road. 

* In thiS;last sense the prefix was perhaps originally the preposition di 
or dIs. Indeed in some of the words to which this sense is given, the best 
writers (Cicero, Caesar, &c.) seem to use the compound with the notion 
of a part : as, depgii, perish in part ; dSperd, lose in part. 
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c. Om, Jrom, wlien a person is ui or on a place and diivcts his 
efforts theoce : as, 

Cast5r et Pollux ex ^qois pagnarS vis! iCicJ), Castor and Pollux 

were seen fighting on horseback. 
Contionaii ex alta turri sSlebat (Ctc), He was wont to hano^e 

the people from a high tower. 

d. The material of which anything is made, oft as, 

Exponit muitum argentum, non paucS pocalX ex auro (C»c.), He 

displays much silver, and not a few cops of gold. 
StStua ex aerS factS (Cic), A statue made of bronze. 

e. A change from one character to another, yVom : as, 

Quaero ex te sisne ex pauperriimo dives factiis (Cic), I ask you 
whether or no from being very poor you have become rich. 

SichSmines saepe ex fucosis firmi suffragatores evadunt (Q. Ctc), 
In this way men often turn out firm from having been deceit- 
ful supporters. 

y. The preceding construction is also used to denote an interme- 
diate condition : as, 

Pallidum e vYrYdi et moll^ folium h&bet (P/m.), It has a pidish 
green and soft leaf. 

g. Of, signifying part of, preceding the whole : as, 

Niiao e d^m sana mente est (Ctc), Not a man of the 1»h is of 
sound mind. 

Fufiiis, iinus ex meTs intiinus {C%t^, Fufius, one of my most in- 
timate friends. 

h. The commencing point of time whence measurement proceeds, 
expressed by yrom: as. 

Ex kSlendis Januarifs Sd banc horam invTg!lavi relpubCfcae (C¥c.), 
From the first of January to the present hour I have kept a 
dose watch upon the interests of the country. 

£x ea die septentriones venti fuerS (CSc), From that day the vnnd 
continued in the north. 

t . Immediate succession of time, after : as. 

Ex consulatu est prSfectus in Galliam (Cic*), Immediately after 
his consulship he set out for Gallia. 
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Diem ex die expectabam (Ctc.)> I was waiting day after day. 
j. Source of information with verbs of askings hearing, &c. : as, 

SSd ^quld ex Pompeio sciam (Cic), But I shall learn something 

from Pompey. 
Hoc te ex Sliis audirS malo {Cic), This I prefer your hearing 

from others. 
Quaesivi ex Phania, quam in partem provinciae piitaret te velle 

ut venirem (,Cic.), I asked Fhania into what part of the pro- 
vince he supposed you to wish me to come. 
k. Cause-, as, 
GrSviter claudicabat ex voln^re ob rempubUcam accepto (Ctc), 

He was very lame from a wound received in his country's 

service. 
Arctiiis ex lassftuding dormiebant {Cic), They were sleeping 

somewhat soundly from fatigue. 

I, That on which anything depends physically or morally : as, 
Vtdetis pendere Slios ex* arbSrS, pulsari autem Slios et verbSrari 

{Cic), You see some hanging from a tree, others again beaten 

and flogged. 
Ex quo verbo tota illS causS pendebat (Cic), On which word 

the whole of that cause depended. 
m. The authority upon which a person acts : as, 
Quaecunque administravi, ex vestra auctoritate et pStrum y51un- 

tats feci {Cic), In all that I have executed, I have acted on 

your authority and the wishes of the senate. 
Ex legibtis optiime administratur respublicS {Cic), Laws are the 

best foundation for the government of a free country. 
71. The standard hy which anything is measured: as. 
Fides ex fortuna pondSrandS non est {Cic), Fidelity is not to be 

measured t by success. 
Ex eventu homines de tuo consHio existiimabunt {Cic), The world 

will judge of your prudence by the result. 

0. As suggested by, in accordance with : as. 

Statues lit ex fide fama requ§ mea videMtur {Cic), You will de- 

* Very frequently Sb is used with this verb, 
t Literally: weighed. 



cide as shall appear to be in accordance with my honour, cha- 
racter and interest. 

Te ex sententia navigasse gaudeo (Cic.), I am delighted that your 
voyage has been satisfactory *. 

Piscis nactus sum ex sententia (Ter.), I have fallen in with a 
dish offish to my heart's content f. 

p. In proportion : as, 

FScit haeredem ex deunce Caecinam (Cic), He makes Caecina 

heir to eleven-twelfths of his property. 
Magna ex partS tibi assentibr (Cic), I agree with you in a great 

measure. 

q. The quarter on or at which : as, 

Una ex partS Rhen5 continentiir (Caes,), On one side they are 
shut in by the Rhine. 

r. The liquid in which anything more solid is dissolved, is pre- 
ceded by ex : as, 

Resinam exmelle Aegy'ptiam vordto, salvom feceris (Plant.), Let 
him freely eat Egyptian gum dissolved in honey, and you will 
make him well. 

CucumSrts interior pars ex lactS dilhatiir (Cels,), Let the inner 
part of a cucumber be dissolved in milk. 

1332. Ec (e, ex) in composition with verbs denotes — o. out : as, 
ex¥m, taJce out ; excipi, receive a thing as it comes out (and hence wait 
for and receive something expected) ; exi, go out. b. removal by the 
act expressed in the simple verb: as, excanta, remwe by. charms; 
edormi, sleep off; exterre, frighten away, c. escaping by means of 
the act expressed in the simple verb : as, evita, escape by moving on 
one side ; elucta (r.), get away by wrestling ; ecfugi,. escape by flight. 
d. obtaining an end by the act of the simple verb : as, extund, hammer 
out ; evestiga, trace out ; elSbora, worJc out. e. publicity : as, edic, 

• Literally : that you have sailed according to your wishes or feeling. 

t The phrase, ex mei anlmi sententia, is ambiguous, meaning either to 

my hearts contentf or on my word of honour (literally, according to the 

feeling of my heart). Hence the pun in Cicero (de Orat. ii. 64) : NaslcS 

censoii, quum ille — Ex tui ^nlrnl sententia tu uxorem hSbes ? — Non her- 

ciile, inqult, ex &nlml sententia. 

p 
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proclaim ; enuDtiaf divulge. /. aactnt : as, emerge emerge ; eveh, 
carry up, or raise \ exsist, stand up. g. completeneu: bb, edisc, 
lecam by heart ; exur, hum up ; emSre (r.)« com]^e one's seruice, 
h. change of character with verbs formed from adjectives and nouns : 
as, expia, make dean, atone for ; ecf^ra, make savage ; edhxdnsi, 
convert into a woman, i. removal of what U expressed by the noon 
whence the verb is formed : as, exossa, hone (as a fish) ; enoda, 
make smooth by removal qf knots, j. the reverse i as, explica, unfoU; 
exaugiira, deprive of a religious character; exauctora, discharge 
(i. e. relieve a soldier of the obligation expressed by the Latin auc- 
toramento) . k. distance : as, exaudi, hear in the distance. 

1333. In adjectives formed from substantives this preposition 
denotes absence: as, enervi, without muscle; exsomni, sleepkss; 
ext(^ri (for exterri), banished. 

1334. Erga*. a. Facing (very rare) : as, 

Silram novisti, nostras qua^ nunc erga ae(Us habet (^Plaut.), 
You know Sura, who lives now facing our house. 

b. Towards (of friendly feeling) : as, 

Eodem mSdo erga Smlcos affecti sumus quo erga nosmet ipsos 
(Cic.), We are disposed in the same way towards friends as 
towards ourselves. 

c. Against (of unfriendly feeling, rare) : as, 

Qu^i quid fllius mens dellquisset me erga (Plant.), As if my 
son had committed any offence against me, 

1335. Extra, a. JFUkout (no moldon) : as. 

Hi sunt extri provinciam trans RhSd&mm prinu (Caee.), ThaK 
are the first people without the {vovince on the otlier aide of 
the Rhone. 

b. The same without a noun : as. 

Extra ^t inttis hostem h^bebant (Caes,), lliey had an enemy 
without and within. 

c. Metaphorically: as. 

Extra causam Id est (Cic), That is foreign to the question before 
us. 

* For the preposition ext e, see f 1331. 
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DIco omnis extra culpam fuisse (Cic), I affintt tblit all were 

blameless. 
Sed meherciiles extra jocum homo bellus est (Oic*), But really 

without joking he is a pleasaut fellow. 
d. Except: tas. 
Extra diicem paucosque praet^rea, r^Hqui in bello rSpaces^ m 

orationS crudeles {Cic), Except the chief and a few besideau 

the rest were rapacious in the field, bloodthirsty in language. 
^Tev^ navYgato cltra Calicadnum extra quam si qu^ navis legates 

portabit (Liv,), Neither shall he navigate the sea on this side 

of Calicadnus, always excepting the case of a ship carrying 

ambassadors. 

1336. In is used with the ablative and accusative; with the 
former when there is no motion*, with the accusative when there is 
sliotion. 

In with the ablative denotes — a. In, in reference to place : as. 
In eo conclavi el cubandum fuisset iCk,), In that chamber he 

would have had to sleep. 
Attiilit in cSvea pullos {Cic), He brought the chickens in a 

cage. 
In hortis cum viclno suo ambillabat {Cic), He was walking in 

the park with his neighbour. 

hm On, or over : as. 

Nemo enm unquam In §quo sedentem vidit (Cic), No one ever 

saw him on horseback. 
Equltare in firufldlnS longa (Hor.), To ride on a long reed. 
Pons In Ibero pr5pe effectfis feat (Caes,), The bridge over the 

Ebro was nearly finished. 

e. Among: as, 

CaesSrIs in barbaris ^rat obsciirius nom^n {Caes.), Caesar's name 

was not well known among the barbarians. 
Exercitum In Aulercis coU5cavit (Cae$»}, He quartered the army 

in the country of the Aulerci. 

* That is, no motion in relation to the noun ; or nther, no motion from 
the interior of it to its exterior. 

p2 
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d. Part of: as> 

D515r in maxumis mSlis ducitilr (Cic), Pain is deemed one of 

the greatest evils. 
C&pito in decern legatis ^rat (Cic), Capito was one of the ten 

ambassadors. 

e. In, in the sense of within the range of, but only in certain 
phrases : as, 

Quum in sole ambiilo, c81or8r (Cic), When I walk in the sun, I 
get browned. 

IstS m5deratio Snimi in 5ciilis clarissiimae provinciae atque in 
aurlb^s omnium gentium est pSsYtS (Cic), That power of self- 
control you possess lies under the eyes of a most distinguished 
province, and within the hearing of all nations. 

/. In, denoting the position in which a person is, as regards the 
feelings of others : as^ 

DiflFicHe est dictu, quanto in Sdio simiis Spud extSras nationes 

(Cic), It is difficult to say in what detestation we are held 

among foreign nations. 
£a civitas tibi una in amore fuit (Cic), That state was the special 

object of your affection. 
Apud eum sunt in h(5nore et prStiS (Cic), They are respected and 

valued by him. 

g. In, before persons, signifying in the case of, in what concern 
them : as, 

Respondit se id qu8d in Nerviis fecisset facturum (Caes,), He 
replied that he would do the same as he had done in the case 
of the Nervii. 

Idem in b5n5 servo dici s(51et (Cic), The same is commonly said 
of a good slave. 

h. Dressed in, wearing, armed with : as, 

Patibiilo adfixiis in isdem aniilis quos gestabat (Tbc), Fixed to 
the gallows with the same rings on which he wore (when 
alive). 

Trifida Neptunus in hasta (Val. FU), Neptune armed with a 
three-fanged spear. 
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f . In respect of, in reference to : as, 

Meque m eo ipso nimium gratum essS concedam (Cic), And I 
will confess that I was too grateful in that very point. 

Vexatiir Sb omnibus in eo libro quern scripsit de ^ta beata (Ctc.), 
He is attacked by all in reference to the book which he wrote 
on a happy life. 

j, A period of time in the course of which a thing happens is? 
often preceded by in : as^ 

Vix ter in anno nuntium audirS possunt (Cic), They can receive 

news scarcely three times in the year. 
Hae res contra nos fSciunt in hoc temp5rS (.Cic), These things 

make against us under present circumstances. 
Fere in diebus paucis quibus haec dcta sunt Vicina Chrysis 

moritur (Ter.), Within a few days or so after this occurred, 

my neighbour Chrysis dies. 

k. The simple verbs of placing, such as pon, * put,' 18ca, * place,' 
stStu, 'set up' (even though motion be implied in them), take in 
-with an ablative in the best writers, and that whether used in their 
simple sense or metaphorically : as, 

TSbulae testamenti Romam Srant adlatae, iit in aerario ponSrentilr 
(Caes.), His will had been carried to Rome, that it might be 
deposited in the treasury. 

Omnem curam in sidSrum cognition^ pSsuerunt {Cic), They em- 
ployed all their thoughts in the study of the stars. 

Apud PStronem te in maxiima gratia pSsui (Cic), I have caused 
you to be in very high favour with Patro. 

1337. In with an accusative denotes — a. Into : as, 

GlSdium hosti in pectus infixit (Cic), He drove the sword into 
the enemy's breast. 

Paene in fSveam decidi (Plaut,), I all but fell into a ditch. 

Inde Srat brSvissimus in Britanniam trajectiis (Caes,), From 
thence was the shortest passage to Britain. 

h. On to: as, 

TOium in hiimgros suos extiilit (Cic), He lifted his son on to his 
shoulders. 
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Dei5tSrum ¥n ^quom sustiUerunt iCie.), They lifted (the aged) 
Deiotiurus on to his horse. 

e. Among (with motion) : as» 

. C5hortis quioqaS In Ebiironeft misit (Caee,), He sent five cohorts 
into the country of the Elmroiies. 

d. The new form or character into which anything is changed has 
lo before it : a8» 

Ex h5mine se conyertit in beluam (Cie.), He changes himsdf 
from a man into a beast* 

AquS m^Ina in dimidiam partem dec^uenda est (C^e2flL)» The sea- 
water mu3t be boiled down to one-half. 

e. The object on which an3rthiBg is spent or employed : tm, 

Nullus t^nciils insumltur* in quemquam (Cic.)« Not a farlhiDg 

is spent on any one. 
Majorem sumptum in prandium fecerant (Cic), They spent a 

larger sum on a breakfast, 

/. Direction of sight or thoughts o« or #o an object : as. 

In omnium fortunas t^ciilos defigft {Cic,), He fixes his eyes on 

the property of all. 
In te unum se totS couTertet civttaa iOic), The whole body of 

citizens will turn their thoughts to you alone. 

g. Direction of power towards or ovtr an object r as, 

Viri in uxores vitae n^isque hfibent pStestatem (Cats.), The 
husband has power of life and death over the wife. 

Ne tamdiu quidem dSmlnils Mt in suos ? CCic), Shall he not 
even for this little time be master over his own people ? 

h. Feeling towards. Whether friendly or hostile (though more 
frequently the latter) : as. 

Ad impi^tatem in deos, in hSmines adjunxit injuriam (Ctc.)« To 
impiety towards the gods he added outrage to man. 

Si fSrae partus suos dlDtgunt, qua nos in HbSros nostros indul- 
gentia essS debemiis ? (Ctc), If wild beasts love their offspring, 
what ought to be our kindness towards our children ? 

* Tet with pon and consum the best writers prefer In wl^ ihft ablatiTe. 



t. Purpose* (eten thoagh not attaaied)«/dr« to : ts, 

Null^ pScunia nisi in rem militarem est dStS (Cie,), No money 

was given except for military purposes*. 
In banc rem testem SIciliam citabo {Cic), I will call Sicily itsdf 

as a witness to prove this fact. 
j. Tendency, sense of words, &c., for, to, as : as. 

Ego quae in rem tuam ess^ possint, e^ vSlim fScias (Ter,), As for 

me, whatever course may be for your interest, that I should 

wi^ you to adopt. 
In eam sententiam multS dixit (Ctc), He said much to this 

effect. 
Haec in suam contiimiliam vertit (Cic), All this he interpreted 

as an insult to himself. 

Jc, Resemblance (resulting from an act), manner, form, after : as, 

PSditum agm^n in m^om fiigientium Sgebatur (Lh.), Thetf|fan/^ 
was hurrying along so aa to look like a body of runaways.^ 

I, In distributions the unit is expressed by In and an accusative 
plural with or without the adjective singiilo, while the English is 
expressed by every, each, the, &c. : as, 

lam ad denarios quinquaginta in singiQos mSdios perven^rat 

annonS (Caes.), The price of com had now reached to fifty 

denaries die busheL 
Quingenos denarios prelum m cSpitS st^&rant (lAv,}, They 

had fixed 500 denaries as the price per head. 
Tempera ta horas conunutari yides iCic.y, The state of things 

changes you see every hour. 
Vitium in dies crescit (Cic), Vice increases every day. 

m. The future in phrases of time expressed by for, uniU, &c. : 
as. 

Ad coenam me in post^rum diem invitavit (Cic), He asked me 
to dinner for the next day. 

* This- usage was carried to a great extent by the later writers, but is 
more limited in Cieeroy who instead of snch a phrase as, In h5norem 
SUefijtts, would hflEve said : hJkidriS Xileiijns causa. (See Madvig, Opuie* 
p. 167.) 
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Sermonem in multam noctem produxXmiis (Ctc.)> We kept up 
the conversation until late at night. 

n. In some phrases denoting the position of a party, the verb ^s, 
' be/ is used with ' in ' and an accusative, although no motion or 
change is expressed : as, 

Pulcerrumum ducebant ab extSris nationibus quae Yn ^imicitiam 
p5ptili Roman! dltionemque essent, injiirias propulsarS iCic), 
They deemed it a most glorious duty to ward off outrage from 
foreign nations who stood in the relation of friends and vassals 
to the Roman people. 

Quum vostros portus in praedonum fuissS p5testatem sciatifs 
(Cic), When your own harbours have been, you are aware, 
in the possession of pirates. 

1338. In, when compounded with verbs*, denotes — o. info : as, 
Ini, enter ; indue, lead in. b, upon : as, injung, place (as a yoke) 
upon ; indu, put on ; indue, draw on ; imp^ra, impose, c, against : 
as, infer, carry against ; iilid, dash against ; invide, looJc with envy at. 
d^ at, over : as, ingSm, groan at; illacruma, weep over. e. privacy: 
as, inaudi, hear as a secret, 

1339. Infra denotes helow — a. In regard to place, with or with- 
out a noun : as, 

Argentum ad mare infra oppidum exspectabat (Cic), He was 
waiting for the silver by the sea-side below the town. 

Infra nihil est nisi mortal^; siipra lunam sunt omnia aetemS 
(Cic), Below there is nothing but what is mortal ; above the 
moon everything is eternal. 

b. Of time : as. 

Humerus non infra supSriorem Lycurgum fuit (Cic), Homer was 
not of a later date than the elder Lycurgus. 

* /n, in the composition of adjectivesi signifies not, but has no connec- 
tion with the preposition. On the other hand, verbs are never compounded 
with the negative In. Igndra-rS, * to be ignorant/ seems to be an excep- 
tion, but only seems, for it is formed from Ahe adjective ignaro, which as 
an adjective was entitled to the negative prefix before the simple adjective 
gnaro. 
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c. Of number: as, 

HiSmS pauciora ovS subjiclto, non tSmSn infra nSven^ {PlinJ), In 
winter you must place fewer eggs under them, not a smaller 
number however than nine at a time. 

d. Of magnitude: as, 

Uri sunt magnitudinS paulo infra SlSfantos {Caea,), The Urus in 
size is a little below the elephant. 

€, Of worth: as, , 

Infra se omnia humanS ducet (Cic), He will deem everything 
human below him, i. e. unworthy his attention. 

1340. IntSr denotes between or among :— 

a. Of place: as, 

Mons Jura est inter Sequ^os St Helvetios {Caes,), Mount Jura 

lies between the Sequani and the Helvetii. 
Inter sobrios bacchari vldetur {Cic), He seems to be acting 

Bacchus among sober people* 

b. Of time, between, during : as, 

Quinquaginta dies inter binos liidos tollentiir (Cic), The fifty 
days between the two festivals shall be struck out. 

Haec inter coenam dictavl ((7tc.)> I have dictated this during 
dinner. 

c. Mutuality: as. 

Inter se asptciunf (Cic), They look at one another. 
PuSrI CIcgr5nes inter se Smant (Cic), The young Ciceros love 
one another. 

1341. IntSr in composition with verbs denotes — o. between : as, 
interpon, place between, b. during, and hence interruption, prevent 
/ton: as, mterced, step betweenand atop; interdic, forbid, c. violent 
death: as, intSri, die before one* a time; interfic and interim, Jcitt, 
cut off, 

1342. IntSr is compounded with nouns forming both substantives 
and adjectives — a. with the sense between : as, intervallo (n.), tkft 
space between two atakea in a paliaade, an interval ; intertignio (n.), 
the space between two beams ; intemuntio, a messenger who goes back* 

p5 
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wards and forwards between two people, h, witkm: as* intercut, 
within the skiti, c. between, as regards time : as« interluniun]^ ^Ae 
interval when no moon is visible. 

1343. Intra denotes within ; — 

a. Of place without motion : as. 

Intra pSri^tes meos de mea pemicie consilia Ineuniiir (Ctc.)> 
Plans are entered into within the walb of my honse for my 
own destruction. 

Antiochum intra Taurum montem regnarS jusserunt COic.)> They 
decreed that Antiochus should rule within Mount Taurus* 

b. Of place with motion : a8» 

Intra portas compelluntur (,Liv,), They are driveu within the 
gates. 

c. Metaphorically: as, 

Epiilamiir iina non mSdo non contra legem s8d Stiam intra legem 
(Cic), We feast together not only not against the law, but 
even within it. 

Quidam phrSn^tici intra verbS desYpiunt (Cels.), Some lunatics 
show the disease only in words. 

d. Of number (particularly in regard to time), during, within: 
as. 

Intra annos quattuordScim tectum non siibiSrant {Caes,), For 
fourteen years they had not passed under a roof. 

Intra paucos dies oppTdum cSpitur (Liv,), Within a few days the 
town is taken. 

1344. Intro, in, is used in composition with verbs of motion or 
direction : as, introi, enter ; introduc, lead in ; intro-spic, look in, 

1345. Juxta* (root, jug or jung, ' yoke, ' 'join ') denotes — 

a. Proximity of place, close by : as* 

Juxta murum castra pSsuit ( Caes,), He pitched his camp near a 
wall. 

b. The same with motion, nearly to : as, 

Juxta sed)Ltionem Tentum (Tac,), Matters came nearly to a sedi- 
tion. 

* This word is scarcely to be met with in Cicero. In Tacitus it is veiy 
Gommos* 
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c» Proximity of time» immediately after : as, 

NSque Snim convSnit juxta InSdiam protlnus satiStatem essS 
(Cels.), Nor indeed is it reasonid)le that immediately after 
fasting tkere should be a full meal- 
ed. Nearness in quality, akin to : ss, 

Vilocitas juxta fbrmidlnem est (Toe.), Speed is akin to fear. 
Bomm ^ vftam mortemquS juxta aesttoo (Sail,), The life and 

death of such men I look upon as much the same, 
c Ei^ality without a noun, equaUf : as, 
9^15 caeloqui^ juxta* grthri (Tac,), The soil and atmosphere being 

equally unhealthy. 

1346. Ob denotes — a. Towards, with motion (but only in very 
old writers) : as> 

Ob Romam noctu IggiSnes ducSrS coepit (Enn,), He began to 
lead the legions by night towards Rome. 

5. Against, hrfore, with or without motion : as> 

FoUem sibi obstringit ob gulam {Plant,), He binds a bladder be- 
fore his mouth. 

Lanam 5b Senium h^bet {Plant,), He has a piece of wool over 
his eye. 

Mors ei (5b Sculos saepS versata est {Cic), Death often passed to 
and fro before his eyes. 

c. Against, for, in accounts, where money is set against the thing 
purchased, pledged, &c. ; or the thing purchased, &c., against the 
money: as, 

A'ger obpositust pigneri Ob d^cem mnas {Ter.), My land has 
been put as a pledge against ten minae, i, e. has been mortgaged 
for that sum. 

A'rrabonem a me dccepisti ob mulierem {Plant,), You have re- 
ceived from me the earnest-money for the woman. 

Ait se 5b ^Ynos ferre argentum {Plant,), He says that he has 
brought the money to pay for the asses. 

Est flagitiosum ob rem jiidicandam pSciiniam accYp^re {Cic), It 

* In this sense a dative is found : as. Res parva ac juxta magnis difflcUls 
{Liv,)f A little matter; but equally difficult with great matters. 
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is indeed an outrageous thing to take money for giving a 

verdict. 
d, A reason or purpose, /or, on account of : as, 
Ob earn rem tibi haec scrips! (Cic), It is on this account I have 

said all this to you. 
Verum id frustra ^ ob rem fSciam, in vestra m&iu situm {SaU.), 

But whether I am doing this in vain or to some purpose, is in 

your hands, my friends. 

1347. Ob in composition with verbs signifies^— a. to, towards: 
as, 8bi, go to ; ostend, hold out to ; occurr, run to meet, b, brfore : 
as, obambiila, walk before ; obv51ita, Jceep flying brfore ; obversa (r.), 
pa88 to and fro before, c. shutting, obstructing : as, ob-d, ptU to ; 
obstru, build up ; obside, blockade, d. against (physically) : as, ob- 
lucta (r.), struggle against ; offend, strike against, e, against (mo- 
rally) : as, obnuntia, bring an unfavourable report ; obtrecta, depre- 
ciate ; 5bes, be injurious, f. upon : as, occulca, tread upon ; opprim, 
crush ; obter, trample upon. g. covering, affecting the surface : as, 
obduc, draw over ; 8pgri, cover ; offund, pour over ; occalle, grow 
hard on the surface. 

1348. Paiam, openly, pvhlicly, in the presence of many z — 

a. With an ablative : as, 

IndS rem creditSri pSIam p8pulo solvit (Liv.), Upon this he paid 
the money to the creditors in the presence of the people. 

b. The same without a case : as, 

Arma in templum* luce et palam comportabantilr (Ctc), People 
were carrying arms into the temple in daylight and openly. 

1349. Penes denotes — a. In the house of, in the possession of, in a 
material sense : as, 

Istaec penes vos psaltria est? (Ter.), Is that singing-girl at your 

master's house ? 
Servi centum dies pSn^s accusatorem fuere (Ctc.), The slaves 

for a hundred days were in the custody of the accuser. 
b. The same metaphorically : as, 
P^n^s eum omnis est p5testas (Cic), The whole power resides 

with hira. 

* Al. templo. 
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PSnes te culpa est iTer,), The fault lies with you. 
P^nes te Ss* ? (Hor,), Are you in your senses ? 

1350. P8r denotes — a. 7%rotf^A, with motion : as. 

It hasta TSgo per tempiis iitrumque (Firg,), Passes the spear 

through Tago's either temple. 
F6r angustias copias transduxSrat (Caes,), He had led the forces 

through the defile. 

b. Through, as seen through : thus, 

Natura membranas Sculorum perlucidas fecit ut pSr eas cemi 
posset (Cic), Nature made the membranes of the eye transpa- 
rent, that they might be seen through. 

Quod videbam Squidem, sed quasi per caliginem (Ctc), Which I 
saw all the time, it is true, but only through a cloud as it were. 

c. When a similar thing occurs at consecutive points of a line : 
as, 

Invitati sunt per domos libSralTtSr (lAv,), They were generously 
invited to all the houses, i. e. some to one, some to another. 

Quid hoc negotist quod omnes homines fdbulantur p^r vias ? 
(Plant,), What is this business which all the world is talking 
about from one end of every street to the other ? 

d. Of time, during, through, for : as, 

TSnuisti provinciam per dScem annos (Cic), You have clung to 

the province during ten years. 
R5go te ne te viae p5r hiSmem committas (Cic), I beg you not 

to expose yourself to the danger of travelling during the 

winter. 

e. The means by which a thing is done, through, by, by means ofi 
as. 

Quod per sc^lus Sdeptiis est, per luxuriam ecfundit (Cic), What 
he has obtained through impiety, he is squandering through 
luxury. 

Per te factum est quo minus pax figret (Ctc), It was through 
you that peace was not made. 

/. When the means employed are deceitful, per may be translated 
* Compare this with a similar use of &p&d above. 
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by uTider, In this case the nouns employed are sock as sp^e^, * ap- 
pearance^' nomSn, ' name,' cansa, Sec : tiius^ 

Per sp^iem ^enae fimgendae ^cis suis Spes firmivit (jLff.)> 

Under pretence of acting fat another,, he strengthened hia «wn 

power. 
Aemiilationis suspectos per nom^n obsldxun am&vibat {Tat,), 

Those suspected of rivalry he was endeaTonring to get rid of 

under the name of hostages. 

g. When the agent does not act through any intermediate means, 
he is said (though incorrectly) to act through himself: as. 

Ignis per se mSvetur iCic.), Fire moves through, its own. agency, 

i.e. of itself. 
IpsS per se muUum prodest (Ctc.)> It does much good of itself, or 

in itself. 
h. With phrases denoting hindrance, &c., the point where the 
hindrance exists is expressed by per, through : as, 

Utrisque adparuit nihil pSr alteros stare quo mKniis incept^ per- 
sSqnSrentiir {Lav,), To each nation it was evident that there 
was no obstacle on the part of the other to prevent them from 
carrying out their intentioms. 

Per diices stater at, non per milites, ne vinc^nt (lit;.). It had 
been the fault of the generals, not the soldiers, that they had 
not conquered. 

t. With verbs denoting pemiasUm, the person who might have 
stood in the way is expressed by per : as, 

DiglSdientur illi per me licet {Cic), They may fight it out for me, 

i. e. as far as I am concerned. 
Quum et per vSletudinem et pSr anni tempus navigarS pStSns, 

ad nos v^ni (Cic), When both your health and the season of 

the year permit, come to us. 

j. By, in entreaties to express the person or object in considera- 
tion of which the favour is asked* : as, 

* This in fact is only another example of the means noticed in § e. A 
weak party approaches an offended superior tiirough some third party, as 
for instance in Caesar, B. G. vi. 4; the Senones in applying for his mercy 
&deunt per Aeduos. 
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F&** ^ ti deoa oro iTer,), I entreat you by the gods. 

PSr eg5 te fill quaecunqu^ jurS liberos jangunt p^entibua prScor 

quaesoque (lAv.), By all the ties, my sqb» vrhich bind a child 

to a parent, I pray and entreat thee. 

k. Hence in oaths, bff : as* 

Jurarem per Jovem Deosque PSnatis me eS sentir^ quae dicSrem 
(Cic), I would have sworn by Jupker and the Household 
Gods that I really felt what I said. 

1351. Pert in composition with verbs denotes — a. thromghi as, 
perdue, lead through; perfiu, fitner through, b. eqmpletkmi as, per- 
f ic, complete ; permitt, let go altogether, ahaaidon (to others) ; pSrora, 
conclude a speech, c, destruction : as, p^ri, perish ; perd, destroy ; 
p^im, killl, 

1352. Per in composition with adjectives denotes — a. through : 
as, pernoct, lasting all night ; pervigil, awake all night ; pSrenni, 
lasting through endless years, b.very^: as, perlSvi, very light; 
permagno, very great, c. destruction : as, perjuro, violating an oath ; 
perfido, breaking faith, 

1353. Pong (closely connected with post|]) signifies behind — a. 
with a noun : as. 

Pone nos recede (PlautJ), Step back behind us. 
Vinctae ponS tergum manus (Toe), His hands were bound be- 
hind his back. 

b. Without a noun : as, 

Et ante et pone, et ad laeyam St ad dextram, et sursum et deorsum 

* Observe how the preposition is separated from its noun in these ex- 
amples. 

t In expergisc (r.), wake up, the preposition is poar or pro, the old 
form being exporgisc, t. e. exporrigisc. Again in p&faibe,. the old form was 
probably praehlbe. Compare p&mdS, a comiption of proind& 

X The per signifying destruction is perhaps of a different origin. At 
any rate it is the same as the German prefix ver seen in verthun, destroy^ 
and as omr English for seen in the obsolete fordoy i. e. destroy, forswear, 
forget J &c. , 

§ The prefix pSr, * very,* is often separated from the simple adjective : 
as, Per mihi mimm visnmst (Cfc), It seemed very wonderful to me. 

II Compare the verb pon and the participle pdslto. 
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[mSvebatiir] (Cic), [It moved] forward and backward, to the 
left and to the right, upward and downward. 
Pong sSquens (Virg.), Following behind. 

1354. Post denotes behind, after — a. of place : as, 

FlumSn Srat post castrS {Caes,), There was a river in the rear of 

the camp. 
Sed magnum mStuens se post crater^ t^gebat (Virg,), But behind 

a vast bowl in his fear he hid him. 
h. The same without a noun : as, 

CaedSre incipiunt servos qui post Srant (Cic), They begin to cat 
down the slaves who were in the rear. 

c. Of time, after, since : as. 

Post tuom discessum binas litteras accepi (Cic), Since your de- 
parture I have received two letters. 

Hoc sexennio post Veios captos factum est {Cic), This occurred 
six years after the capture of Veii. 

Paucos post dies obsTdes adducti sunt (Liv,), After a few days 
(or a £ew days after) the hostages were brought. 

d. The same without a noun : as. 

Initio mea spontS, post invitatu tuo feci (Cic), I did so at first 
of my own motion, afterwards at your invitation. 

Post paucis diebus* alios d^cem legates adduxerunt (Xtv.), A 
few days after they brought other ten ambassadors. 

SSnatus post pauio* de his rebiis hSbitiis est (Liv,), A senate 
was held soon after on this subject. 

e. Metaphorically: as, 

Ubi periculum advenit, invldia et siiperbiS post fuerS {SaU,), 
When danger approached, envy and pride fell into the rear. 

1355. Post in composition with verbs signifies — a. after, of place : 
as, postscrib (Tac), torite after, b, after, of time : as, postfacto, done 
afterwards ; postgSnTto, bom afterwards, c, after, in importance : 
as, postpon and posthSbe, deem of secondary importance, 

1356. Prae denotes 6e/bre. a. Of place: as, 

* Or these may possibly be datives dependent uponjvM/, as in postXbL 
Compare § 962 and the use of contra with aurd. 
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Tib^rim prae se armeDtum ^gens nando trajecit (lAv.), He swam 
across the Tiber, driving the herd before him. . 

Stillantem prae se pugionem tulit (Ctc), He carried the dripping 
dagger before him. 

b. The same metaphorically : as, 

CetSri tectiores; Sg8 semper me didicissS prae me tuli (Gic), 
The others are more reserved ; I ever avowed the fact that I 
once studied the subject. 

c. The cause (but chiefly in negative sentences), for : as, 

Soiem prae jSculorum muititudinS non videbitis (Cic), You will 

not see the sun for the number of darts. 
Nee 15qui prae maerore pStuit (Cic), And he could not speak for 

grief. 
Prae lassitudine opus est ut lavem (Plant »), I am so fatigued I 

must take a bath. 

d. In comparison with, by the side of: as, 

Romam prae sua CSpua inridebunt (Cic), They will laugh at 
Rome compared with their own Capua. 

1357. Prae in composition with verbs denotes — a, before: as, 
praemitt, send in advance ; praebe (i, e, praehibe), hold brfore, pre- 
set; praesta, place or stand before, b, before, in the sense of pass- 
ing by : as, praeflu,^0K7 by ; praenaviga, sail by. c. at the head of, 
in command : as, praees, be in command ; praefic, place in command, 
d. at the extremity : as> praerod, gnaw at the end ; praeclud, close ai 
the end, e, superiority : as, praesta and praeced, surpass, f. before, 
in time : as, praecerp, gather too soon ; praedic, say beforehand ; 
praesagi, /eeZ beforehand, g. the doing a thing first for others to do 
after : as, praei-rS verbS, to tell a person what he is to say ; praecip, 
teach ; praescnb, enjoin by writing. 

1358. Prae in the composition of adjectives denotes — 0. before, of 
place : as, praecip or praecKpit, head-first, b. brfore, of time : as, 
praescio, knowing b^orehand. c. at the extremity: as, pra^usto, 
burnt at the end ; praS^cdto, sharp at the end. d. very : as, prae- 
alto, very deep ; praeclaro, most glorious*, 

* This formation is scarcely if at all found in Cicero, for praecelso (in 
Verr.) has been altered into perexcelso by Zumpt on the authority of MSS. 
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135^. Praetor denotes— a. Pastimg iy: as, 

Praeter castrS CaesSris siias copias transdicdt (Cctea,), He led 

his own troops past Caesar's camp. 
Servi praetor Sciilos Lolli haec omniS fSrebant (Cic.'), Tbe slaves 

kept carrying all these things along before the eyes of Lollivs. 

5. Beyond, in amount or degree : as, 

LScus praeter m5dum crevSrat (Cic), The lake had risen above 

its usual level. 
Hoc mihi praecTpuom st praeter cetSros (CSc), This belongs 

especially to me above all the others. 

c. Besides, i. e. in addition to : as, 

Praeter se denos ad conl5quium adducunt (Caes,), They bring to 
the conference ten men each besides themselves. 

Praeter auctoritatem vires quSque ad coercendum hSbebat (,Cae8.), 
Besides the authority of a name, he had the physical means also 
for compulsion. 

d. Except *, excluding : as. 

Omnibus sententiis praeter unam condempnatiis est (Ctc), He 

vras found guilty by all the votes except one. 
Frumentum omnS praeter quod secum portaturi Srant combiinmt 

(Caes,), They burn up all the grain except what they purposed 

to carry with themf. 

e. Contrary to : as, 

Nih!l ei praetor ipaus voluntatem accidit (Gu:.), Nothing hap- 
pened to him contrary to his own wish. 

Multa impendere ^adebantur praeter naturam (Ctc.), Many things 
seemed likely to happen out of the usual course of nature. 

1360. PraetSr in composition with yerbs signifies pamng ifi 
afi, praetSri, go by ; praetermitt, let go by. 

* This signification and the last are not so opposite as may at first seenii 
Thus, in N^u^ vestatns praeter pdEs hSbent qniequam fClc.), tSXba 
tnoslation is admissible without any diiFerence of meaang. 
t In the sense of except, praetor is used adverbially : as» 
Ceterae multltudlni diem statuit praeter rerum c^pltalium condemnafis 
(SaU,), He fixed a day for all the rest except those convicted of ca- 
pffcal crimes. 
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1361. Pro denotes — a, jBe/ore, of place : as« 

PraesidiS pro tempHs omnibus cemitis (Cic.), You see troops be- 
fore all the temples. 

Laudati pro contione omnes sunt (Xiv.)« They were all com- 
mended in front of the assembled army. 

5. Before, with the notion of defending, in defence of: as^ 

Pro nudata moenibus pStria corpora opponunt (Lav,), In defence 
of their native city, now stripped of its walls* they present their 
bodies to the enemy. 

£gS pro sodali et pro mea omni fama dicerno (Ctc.), I am fight- 
ing the last battle for my friend and for my own character 
altogether. 

Haec contra legem proqu^ legg dicta sunt (Cic), Such were the 
arguments urged against and in favour of the law. 

c. Im place of: as, 

Liibenter verbS jungebant,ut sodea pro at audes, n» pro n vis (Cic), 
They were fond of joining words, as soies for si emdes, ns for si 
vis. 

Cul legatiis et pro praetor^ fuit (dcJ), Under whom he was lieu- 
tenant and propraetor, t. e, deputy-praetor. 

d. Equivalent to, as good as, as, for : as. 

Pro occTso rSlictiis est (Cic), He was left for dead. 
Confessionem cedentis hostis pro victoria habeo (Liv.), The con- 
fession of a retreating enemy I look upon as a victory. 
Id sumunt pro certo (Cic), This they assume as certain. 

c. In payment for, in return for, for : as, 

Misimus qui pro vectura solveret (Cic), We have sent a person 
to pay for the freight. 

/. In consideration of, for : as, 

Hunc 8m£iT^ pro ejus suavitatS debemus (Cic), This man we 

ought to love for his own sweetness of character. 
Te pro istis factis ulcisc^ (Ter,), I '11 punish you for those domgs. 

g. In proportion to, considering : as, 

Proelium Strocius quam pro numero pugnantium fuit (LivJ), The 
battle was fiercer than could have been expected from the num- 
ber of the combatants* 
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Pro multitudine h8mlfnum et pro gloria belli angustos habent finis 
(Caea.), Considering the number of inhabitants and theur mili- 
tary reputation, their territories are confined. 

DScet, quidquid Sgas, SggrS pro vlribiis (Ctc), It is right that 
whatever you do, you should do to the best of your power. 

His raptim pro tempSre instructXs (Liv.), These men being hastily 
drawn up as well as the circumstances admitted. 

1362. Pro in composition with verbs signifies — a, forward: as, 
progredi (r.), advance; porrig, stretch out; iprocurr, run forward. 6. 
out : as, prodi, come forth ; prosili, leap out, c. to a distance : as, prb- 
filgi, Jly to a distance ; proterre, frighten off; prosequ (r.), follow 
for some distance ; prShibe, keep off, d, downwards : as, profliga, 
knock down ; proter, trample down, e, extension : as, promitt, aUoro 
to grow long, f, publicity : as, prSfite (r.), declare publicly ; pro- 
mulga, advertise (a law) ; proscrib, offer a reward for the life of; 
pronuntia, announce publicly, g, progress, profit : as, prSfic, make 
progress, advance; prodSs, be of service, h, in place of: as, pro- 
ciira, take care of in place of another, i, before, in time : as, pro- 
lud, rehearse beforehand, j, postponement or continuation : as, pr5- 
dic, name a future day ; profer, postpone ; prorSga, continue for a 
longer period (by enactment), 

13G3. Pro in the composition of adjectives denotes downward: 
as, proclivi, downhill, 

1364. Pro in composition with nouns of relationship denotes 
greater distance, expressed in English hy great : as, pr5nepot, yreo/- 
grandson ; proSvo, great-grandfather ; prosocero, wife's grand- 
father, 

1365. PrSpS* denotes near. a. Of place: as, 

Ipsius copiae pr5pe hostium castrS vTsae sunt (Caes.), His own 
forces were seen near the enemies' camp. 

b. The same without a case, or with ab and a noun : as, 

Quis hie 18quTtur pr5pS? (P/om/.), Who is talking close by here? 
Bellum tam pr5pe a Sicilia, tSm^n in Sicilia non fuit (Ctc), The 
war though so near Sicily, yet was not in Sicily. 

c. The same metaphorically : as, 

• See also § 908. . 
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Pr8pe secessionem plebis res venit {Liv.), Matters came almost 

to a secession of the commonalty. 
d. NeaVf of time : as, 
Pr5pe kalendas Sextilis piito me LaSdiceae f 8rS (Cic), About the 

first of August I calculate I shall be at Laodicea. 

1366, Propter (from pr5pS) denotes — a. Near, with or without a 
case: as. 

Propter PlStonis statuam consedimiis (Cic), We took our seats 

near a statue of Plato. 
Du5 filii propter ciibantes ne senserunt qutdem (Cic), His two 

sons sleeping close by were not even aware of it. 
6. On account of, for, through : as, 
Tironem propter hiiraanitatem et mSdestiam malo salvom, quam 

propter iisum meum (Cic), I wish Tiro to recover more on 

account of his excellent heart and his correct conduct than for 

any benefit to myself. 
Nam ndn est aequom m6 propter vos decipi (Ter,), For it is not 

reasonable that I should be a loser through you. 

1367. Re (or rSd) in composition with verbs signifies — a. backward : 
as, rStrSh, drag back ; rSnuntia, carry word back ; rSpet, go back ; 
rSformida, draw back in fear, b, hence reflection of light or sound : 
as, r^s5na, re-ecAo ; refulge, shine brilliantly, c in return : as, rSpend, 
repay ; rSferi, strike in return ; red-d, repay, d. opposing an effort 
in the other direction: as, rStine, hold back; rSvinci, bind back; 
rSttce, keep back (a secret), e. refusal: as, rSnu, refuse by a shake 
of the head ; recusa, make some excuse and so decline, f. reversing 
some former act : as, rescind, cut down again (that which has been 
erected) ; rSmitt, let go again (that which has been stretched) ; re- 
quiesc, repose (after labour); rescisc, discover (that which it has been 
attempted to conceal) ; recSlesc, grow warm again, g. reversing the 
act expressed in the simple verb* : as, refig, ur^ ; resigna, unseal ; 
rSclud, open; rStSg, uncover; r^sSra, unbolt, h. putting away from 
sight, concealing, sheltering : as, r^lega (leave behind), banish far 

* Hence the adjective rScldlvd, * rising again/ shows that rScld once sig- 
nified * rising again after falling or being felled/ as the new branches from 
the stump of a chestnut- or oak-tree. 
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moay ; rScond, put away into Bwne secret place ; r^pi, receive and 
shelter, t. remaining behind when the greater part is gone : as, rS- 
mSne, remain behind ; reside, remain still at the bottom, j, change 
qf state : as, redd> render, make ; rSdIg, reduce to some state*, i, 
repetition : as, rSfloresc, blossom a second time._ 

1368. R^tro, by the later writers, is compounded widi verbs of 
motion and signifies backwards: as, retrogr^i (r.)> march baek^ 
wards (Plin,), 

1369. Se in the old writers is used as a preposition with the ab- 
lative, and signifies separation or mthoui : as, 

SI plus minus sScuerunt, se fraude esto (Laws of the XII, Tahles), 
If they cut more or less, it shall be without detriment to them. 

1370. Se (or s2d) in composition signifies — a. with verbs, #epo- 
ration: as, seced, withdraw; sepon, put aside, b, in adjectives, 
ahsence : as» securo, free from care ; secord or socord^ senseless, 
spiritless, 

1371- Secundum (t. e. s^quendumi from sSqu (r.), follow) de- 
notes — a. Following', as, 

I til secundum {Plant.), Do you come after me. 
b. Along X as, 

LSgiones iter secundum mh:^ siipSrum Aiciunt (Cic), The legkuM 
are marching idong the upper sea. 

e. Behiadp without motion : as, 

Vulniis accipit in cSpit^ secundum aurem {Sulpic, ad Cic), He 
received a wound in the head behind the ear. 

d. After, of time : as, 

Spem ostcndis secundum cSmitiS (d'c). You hold out a hope of 

improvement after the elections. 
Secundum vindemiam (Cato), After the vintage. 

e. Second in order, next to : as, 

SScundum te nihil est mihi Smicius solitudinS (Cic), Next to you 
I have no better friend than solitude. 

/. In accordance with i as, 

* To this head belongs the use ctf rSdi in sudi phrases as : Res in earn 
rSdiit 15cmn {Ter.)y Matters are come to this state : Ad enm summa im- 
perii rSdlblt {Cae8.)i The chief command will devolve on him. 
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Omniil quae s^cnndum naturam fiunt sunt hlOsenda in htSans 
(Cic), Everything that happens in accordance witli nature is 
to be reckoned among blessings. 

g. Infiwour of: ss, 

Pontifices secundum eum decreverunt (^Cic,), The pontifical col- 
lege decreed in his favour. 

1372. SinS denotes u7i/Aott^ : as, 

HSmo sTnS re, sinS fide, sinS spe {Cic), A man without money, 

without credit, without hope. 
Infero m^i nobis navigandum st, SgS jam cum fratre an sinS ? 

(dc,). We must sail along the lower sea. True ; but just tell 

me, with my brother or without him ? 

1373. Sub has for its original meaning up, as is seen in its deri- 
vatives the adjectives supSro, above ; summo, highest ; the prepo- 
sitions super, upon ; siipra, above ; and above ail the use of siib 
itself in the composition of verbs *. It is found with both accusa- 
tive and ablative. 

1374. Siib with the accusative denotes — a, up tof: as. 

Sub primam nostram Sciem successerunt {Caea,), They came up 
to our first line. 

b. Under, with motion : as, 

ExercTtus sub jugum missus est {Caea,), The army was sent 

under the yoke. 
TotamquS siib armS coactam HespSriam (Virg,), And all Hespe- 

ria to arms compelled I. 

c. Within reach of things from above (with motion) : as, 

Ut siib ictum venerunt, telorum vis ingens efi^usa est in eos (Iav,), 
The moment they came within throw, an enormous quantity of 
missiles was showered upon them. 

Quod sub 5culos vSnit (Sen.), What comes within the range of 
the eye. 

* See § 1376. Indeed oar own word up is the very same word as s6b ; 
and the Greek vTraro, highest j the title usually given to the Roman consul, 
is a snperiatire from the same root. 

t The sense of to belongs to the accusative termination and not to the 
preposition. 

X Compare the common phrase without motion : st&b anrns essS. 
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£S quae sub sensus subjects sunt (Cic.), Those things which are 
brought within reach of the senses. 

d. Subjection to dominion, under (with action) : sa. 

Sub p5puli Romani imp^rium ceciderunt (Ctc), They fell under 
the dominion of the Roman people. 

c. In phrases of time, immediately, after : as, 

Siib eas litteras stStim r^citatae sunt tuae (Ctc), Immediately 

after these dispatches, yours were read out. 
Africum bellum sub rScentem Romanam pacem fuit (lAv,), The 

war with the Afri followed close upon the peace with Rome. 
Siib haec dicta omnes manus ad Consiiles tendentes prociibuerunt 

{Liv.), Immediately after these words they all prostrated 

themselves, stretching out their hands to the consuls*. 

" 1375. Siib with the ablative signifies — a. Under (without mo- 
tion)f : as. 

Sub terra semper hSbitaverant (Cic), They had always lived 
imderground. 

Hostes sub montS consedSrant (Caes,), The enemy were en- 
camped under a mountain. 

6. Within reach of things above (without motion) : as, 

AdprSpinquare non ansae naves, ne sub ictii siiperstantium in ru- 
pibus piratarum essent (Cic), The ships did not dare to ap- 
proach, lest they should be within shot of the pirates stationed 
above on the cliflfs. 

Jam liicescebat, omniaquS sub ociilTs Srant (Liv.), It was now 
getting light, and all that was passing below was visible. 

c. Inferiority, subjection (without action), under : as, 

Matris siib imperiost (Ter,), She is under her mother's rule. 

* There are passages M^herejust before would seem to be the sense, but 
some of these admit of easy explanation. Thus, Stib adventum regis (Xto.), 
means upon the approach of the king, as soon as it was announced. 

t Under with motion is at times expressed by the ablative, for instance, 
when the mind dwells upon the state that follows rather than the act, or 
when other prepositions are added to signify the precise motion. Thus, 
Sub terra vlvi demissi sunt in locum saxo conseptum (Ztv.), They were 
let down into a stone chamber underground. 
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V¥r impigSr et sub HannibSlS m^gistro omnis belli artis edoctus 
(Liv,), A man of energy, and who had been thoroughly in- 
structed in the art of war under Hannibal. 

d. In conditions, uiider : as, 

Jussit ei praemium trXbm siib ea condition^ ne quid postea scrl- 
bSret (Ctc), He ordered a reward to be given him, under the 
condition that he should never write again. 

e. In phrases of time — during, in, just at : as, 

Ne siib ipsa pr5fectione milites oppidum irrumpSrent, portas ob- 
struit (Caea.), That the soldiers might not burst into the town 
during the very embarkation, he builds up the gates*. 

1376. Siib in composition with verbs denotes — a, up : as, subvSh, 
carry up (as a river) ; siim (i. e. siibim), take up ; surg (i. e, surrig), 
rise i subdiic, draw up ; sustifne, hold up. b. under : as, subSs, be 
under; subjSce, lie under ; submerg, sink, c, assistance : as, subvS- 
ni, come to assist ; succurr, run to assist, d. succession : as, sucdfn, 
9ing after; succlama, cry out after, e, in place of: as, suflfic, ap^ 
point in place of; subpon, put in place of; substitu, set up in place 
of, f, near : as, subes, be at hand ; subsequ, follow close tfter, 
g, underhand, secretly, as, surrip, snatch away secretly; siiboma, 
equip secretly ; subdiic, withdraw quietly, h, in a slight degree : as, 
subride, «mt^ ; siibacciisa, accuse in a manner, i, abundance f: as, 
sufflc, suppSt, be abundant, 

1377' Siib in the composition of adjectives denotes — in a slight 
degree : as, siibobsciiro, rather dark ; subfusco, a light broum, 

1378. Subtgr is used generally with an accusative, rarely with 
an ablative, often without a noun. It signifies — a. Under : as, 

Iram in pectSre, ciipiditatem subter praecordiS 15cavit (Ctc), 
Anger he placed in the breast, desire under the midriff. 

Ferrg juvat subter densa testudinS casiis (Virg,), They glory be- 
neath the close array of shields to bear each chance. 

Omnia haec, quae siipra subterque, iinum esse dixerunt (Cic), 

* Compare the use of siib with an accusative in phrases of time. 
-f This sense is connected with that of siib, up. Compare the opposite : 
deflc-^rS, to be low, wanting, 

Q 
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An UieK l)odie8, iducli aone above and bdow, form one fAlcAe 

<iiey said. 
5. Metaphorically, m m^eefUm, mnder : as. 
Virtus omniS subter se hSbet (Cto.), Viitne holds e««ry1iiing in 

sobjection to lier. 

1379. SubtSr in composition with ▼er%8 «igidfie8— a. umier: as, 
subterlab, glide underneath, h, Mcre%: as, •finbterdoc, ^withdraw 
secretly, 

1380. S\ip& 18 followed both by an aUative and an aocosafchre. 
With an ablative it signifies — a. Over (withoat motion): aa, 

Destricti&s ehsis coi s&pfo impia CemoS peadet (Mor,^ O'er 
whose unholy nedc a drawn sword hangs. 

h. Upon (widiout motion) : as, 

P»tft*8 rSquiesc^rtf mecum FrondS sftper yii^^ Cf^^')» "nwn 
mightest have reposed vMi me upon green leaiKS. 

c. i^anceming: as, 

V^im cogites quTd Sgendum nobis sit sUper legation^ (CVe.)« 1 
wish you would consider wliat we must do concerning ihe em- 
bassy. 

1381. Super with an accusative denotes — a. Upon (with mo- 
tion): as, 

Imprudens siipSr asptdem assidit (Cic,), Unwittingly he iits 
down upon an asp. 

Alil super vallum praecXpltantur (5aZ20» Others are thrown lMad> 
foremost upon the stakes. 

b. Above in order (as at tabde) : thus, 

Nomentan^ Srat ailp^ ipsum {Hor,\, Nomentaniiig occupied the 
seat above him. 

e. Beyond (but with a notion of greater height*): as, 
ProximeHispaniam Mauri sunt^ siiper NSnfKdiamOacitnE {Sail,), 
Next to Spain are the Moors, beyond Numidia the Ga^tofi. 

* For example, in the instance quoted SaUust used the word bacaase 
they were farther from the sea, and therefore joobably i4ghes. 
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d. More, in amount : as, 

S^tis superque dictum est (Ctc.)> £nough«Dd more than^aoagli 
has been said. 

e» Beddes: as^ 

Pnnkiuu €Kercitum super morbum ^tiam fames .affecit ilAv.), 

The Punic army, besides siokneBs, suffered severely also from 

famine. 

1382. Super in composition with verbs signifies— a. over: as, 
siipervSni, pass over ; siipSremine, project above ; siiperfund, jpour 
aver, l, abundance : as, supSrSs, abound, c. remaining over, sur- 
vival : as, siiperSs, remain over, survive, d. in addition : as, super- 
addu£, bring is addition. 

1383. Siipra denotes — a. Upon, with motion : as. 

Sub terra hSbitabant n^que exiSrant imquam siipra terram (Ctc), 
They lived under ground and had never come out above the 
ground. 

£t saltu supra venabul^ fertur (Virg.), And with a bound iie 
flies upon the spears. 

bm Upon, in contact with : as. 

Nereides supra delplunos sSdentes (PUn. H. N.), Nereids seated 
upon dolphins. 

c. Over, at some distance above : as, 

£ccS supra cSpiit* h5mo IS vis ac sordidus, sed t^Sn Squestri 
censu, CStienus ; Stiam is lenietur (Ctc), See, there is ready to 
pounce down upon my head a fellow devoid of principle and 
honour, but yet of equestrian station, I mean Catienus. Even 
he shall be appeased. 

d. Above, in order (as at table) : thus, 

AcciibuSram Spud eum et quidem siipra me Attxciis, infra Verriiis 
(Ctc), I had just set down to dinner at his house, and by the 
way Atticus sat next above me, Verrius below. 

* Dr. Butler (Latin Prepositions, p. 121) has given this passage to prove 
that supra caput means eweeedingfy. He connects it with fevfv, though 
the words are separated by homo. 

q2 
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e. Above, in amount : as, 

Caesa eo die supra mili& viginti {Lw.^, There were slain on tliat 

day above twenty thousand. 
Etsi haec commSmSratio y&reor ne supra hSminis fortunam essS 

videatiir (Ctc.)» And yet what I am going to mention will be 

thought, I fear, to exceed the lot of man. 

/. In addition to, over and above, besides : as. 

Supra belli S&blnl mStum id qu5que accessSrat {lAv,), Besides 
the fear of a Sabine war, there was this further trouble. 

g» In reference to former times, before : as, 

Paulo supra hanc m^mSriam servi una crSmabantfir {Caes.), A 
little before the times which those now living can recollect, the 
slaves (of the deceased) used to be burnt with him. 

il. In referring to a preceding part of a book or letter, above : as, 
Ut siipra demonstravimiis {Caes.), As we have shown above. 

1384. Teniis signifies reaching to, and is used — a. With an accu- 
sative (very rarely) : as, 

RSgio quae virgmis aequ5r Sd Helles 
Et TSnain tSniis immensd descendit &b Euro {Vol, Fl.), 

The region which to the maiden Helie's sea 
And far as the Don from the vast East descends. 

b. With an ablative of the singular, particularly with words in a 
or : as, 

Anti5chus Taur6 tSnus regnarS jussus est {Cic), It was ordained 
that Antiochus should rule only as far as the Taurus. 

c. With an ablative of the plural (very rarely) : as, 

PectSribusquS tSnus mollis erectus in auras 
NaribiSs et pStulo partem mSris ev6mJt ore ^Ov,), 
Chest-high upraised into the moving air 
From wide-spread mouth and nostrils vomits out 
One half the sea. 

d. With a genitive of the plural, particularly in the consonant 
declension: as. 
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Et crurum tSniis a ment6 p^SariS pendent iVirg,), 
And leg-deep from the chin the dewlap hangs*. 

1385. Trans signifies — a. On the other nde of: as, 

Cogito interdum trans TOj^rim hortos SUquos pSrarS (Cic), I 
think at times of purchasing some park on the other side of the 
Tiber. 

b, 7b the other side of: as. 

Trans Alpis transfertiir (Cic), He is carried to the other side of 
the Alps. 

1386. Trans in composition signifies across : as, transmitt or tra- 
mitt, send across ; trans i, go across, 

1387. Vorsiis (vorsum, vers^, versum) signifies direction : as, 

Brundilsium versus ibas (Cic.), You were going in the direction 
of (or towards) Brundusiumf* 

1388. Vorsiis is also used in conjunction with the prepositions 
Hd and in : as. 

Ad ocSSnum versus prSfTcisci j^bet (Caes,), He orders him to set 

out in the direction of the ocean. 
In ItSliam versus navfgaturus ^rat {Sulpic, ad dc). He was 

about to sail towards Italy. 

1389. Uls, on the other side of, with an accusative (but rarely 
used): as, 

SScra et uls et cis TJbSrim fiunt (Varr,), Sacrifices are offered 
both on yonder and on this side of the Tiber. 

1390. Ultra denotes — o. On the other side of, beyond : as> 

Ultra Silianam villam est villiilS sordida et valde pilsilia iCic.), 
On the other side of Silius' country-house is another of mean 
appearance and very small. 

5. To the other side of, beyond : as, 

Paulo ultra eum liJcum castrS transttilit (Caes,), He moved the 
camp to a spot a little beyond that place.* 

* See also § 803. f See also § 798. 
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c. MeUphoricaUy : as> 

Skint certT denlqa^ fines 
Qaos ukza citriqoS wikpnt coBsist)^ rtetom (Bar.), 

There are ia short fixed Umks 
Beyond and short of which truth caimot halt. 

Non ultra henunam ^uae assumit (Ce&.)« He takes not more 
than a pint and a half of water. 

(2. The same without a noun : as> 

Estne Sliqutd ultra, quo progrSdi crudeUtas possit ? (Ctc.), Ia there 
anything beyond this to which bloodthirstiness can go ? 

1391- In the examples already gi?en> it haa been seen thatt pfe> 
positions are at times placed after their nouns« although their name 
implies the contrary*. In the old language this appears to have 
been the case with perhaps every preposition^ and the practice pre- 
vailed to the last in some legal phrases. It may further Be ob- 
served that — 0. Tlie preposition cum is a^ays placed after the abla- 
tives of the personal pronouns : as, mecum, tecum, aecara, nobis- 
cnm, Yobisciim, and for the most part after the ablatirea of the am- 
ple relative : as, quocum, quaciim> qukum, qmbuacnm. k. The 
prepositions tSniM and vorsua always follow thek case. c. The di- 
syllabic prepositions generally are more iqpt to occupy the second 
place than those which are monosyllabic* d. The relatifvet and the 
pronoun ho ' this,' when it occurs at the beginning of a sentence, 
have a tendency to throw the preposition behind them. e. When 

* It may be useful to compare the meaning of the term ease with that 
of the term prtpomtion. They both denote primarily the refoCions of place. 
They are both so intimaAdy eoanectcd with the nowi as to be proBennced 
with it, and evea written with it^although printers have in this respect aban- 
doned the authority of the best inscriptions and numuscripts. Thirdly, as 
the case ending is always added as a suffix, so also in the old language was 
the preposition. Hence there is no original distmction, eitherm essence or 
form, between a case-ending aad a prepotitioA. These conodeiatioayi may 
perhaps tend to create ia the mind a dearer notion of what a case is. 

t This explains the form quo^d, as compared to &deo, and also quam- 
obrem, qnemadrntklum, quocirca. 
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an ena^hatic adjeetiw or genitwe accmofMuiks a noonir this empka* 
tic word commonly comes firsts and is immediatoly followed by the 
prtpoaitioD^ whidb> masA tlKOi be coasidarod as ao. aiclitic attadied 
te 'nk, and ahodd be prooouoeed aeisocdingly. 

1392. The pcepoeition is occasioniklly aepacated from ite noun. 
The wocda wbkh may come between, are included for the most part 
QBder the foUo^Hog bfiads.: a. an adj^ective belon^ng to the noua; 
b. a genitive belonging to it ; c. an adyerb or case attached to that 
iu)u& when it is a gerund or participle ; d. the enclitics nS^ qaSj, y^, 
although in the case of the monosyUabic pronouns, the noun as well 
as the preposition commonly precede these enclitics*; c. the con- 
junctions which commonly occwpy the second place in a sentence : 
as^ autem, Snim> quidem, tSmSn, vero. 

1393. The preposition may attach itself to the adjective in place 
1^ the substantive, or even to a genitive wtich depends upon the 
substantive, and the substantive itself be removed to a distance ; or, 
lastly, the preposition occasionally is found before the verb-f. 

1394. Whether a preposition is to be repeated or not before each 
of two nouns, is to be decided by the intimacy of the connexion be* 
tween them. When that intimacy is cbse, the nouns may be con- 
sidered as one, and a single preposition will be sufficiflit. Thus, the 
Aulerei and Lexorii being dose neighbours in the map of Gallia, 
one pieposition is enough in : 

Exercitum In Aulercis LexSviisquS conlScavit (Caes,), He posted 
the army in the country of the Aulerei and Lexovii. 

1395« On the other hand» if the nouna be looked upon as very 
distinct^ two prepositions are requisite : as» 

S^itia et ad loudenk H M iil^tsAem profeetum arbltratik {Ca€B.)^ 
He thinks that sufficient progress has been madie both for glory 
and for utility J. 

1396. When the antecedent and relative are depeadent opon the 



* See § 836, 837. 

t As, Dum longiis inter saevlat IUo« Romamqae poatus {Hor,}* 
t Henfie the prepoaitkMi later is o£ben repeated : aa^Iat jfrest inter cauwas 
fortulto antSgressas St inter caussas imturaJis (Cac^ 
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same preposition, the preposition may for brevity's sake be omitted 
in the relative clause, if the verb be not expressed : as« 

Me tuae litterae nunquam in tantam spem induxerunt, qaantam 
Sliorum (Cic), As for myself, your letters have never led me to 
entertain so strong a hope as those of other friends. 
1397* If two prepositions have a common noun, that noun most 
be repeated in Latin (except in the case of those disyllabic preposi- 
tions which are used adverbially) : as. 

Hoc noQ m5d5 non pro me, sed contra me est pStiiis (Ctc.)> This, 
so far from being for, is rather against me. 

ADVERBS. 

1398. An adverb, as its name implies, is commonly attached tea 
verb, and usually precedes it ; but if the adverb is emphatic, it may 
commence or end the whole sentence ; or if unemphatic, it may oc- 
cupy the non-emphatic, that is, the second place* in a clause. 

1399. An adverb may of course be used with participles, and this 
usage is sometimes retained by them, even when they have become 
virtually substantives : as, facto (n.), dicto (n.), responso (n.), &c. 
Thus, ^ 

In 5dium adducentiir advorsarii, si qu8d eorum s%erbe, crude!!- 
ter, mSlitiose factum profSretiirt (Ctc), The opposite parties 
will be brought into discredit, if any tyrannical, cruel, or spite- 
ful act of theirs be brought forward. 

1400. An adverb often accompanies adjectives and adverbs, but 
is rarely found with substantives, and perhaps only under one of the 
two conditions : a. that the substantive shall be in apposition ; b, 
that it shall be interposed between a substantive and its adjective 
or dependent genitive : as, 

a, Marius septumum consul dSmi suae est mortuSs (OiC'), Marius 

in his seventh consulate died at his own house. 
PSpulus, late rex (Virg,), A city that ruleth far and wide. 
E't heri semper Idnitas ver^bar quorsum evlideret (Ter.), And 

* See below : The order of words. 

t Observe that if factum had not been a substantive, the pronoun must 
have been quid, not qu5d. See § 306. 



master's constant gentleness, I was afraid what it would end 
in*. 
b. Omnes circa p6piili (Liv.), All the states around. 

1401. Adverbs are used in some phrases with the verb 8s, 'be,* 
when an adjective or participle might have been expected : as, 

Uti ngqug vos cSpiamIni gt illi frustra sint (Sail), That you 
may not be deceived, and that the other party may be disap- 
pointed. 

Aput vgt^res dicta impiine ?rant (Ctc), Among our ancestors 
mere words were unpunished. 

VSliae fm sane liibentgr Spud Talnam nostrum (Ctc.)> At Velia 
I was indeed most comfortable at our friend Talna's. 

NEGATIVE PARTICLES. 

1402. The simplest form of the Latin negative is nef . On the 
x>ther hand, non has some other element added to the simple nega- 
ixve, and is therefore more emphatic. Hence non J is used vnth 
the indicative, and with the subjunctive when a result is expressed, 
in which case the subjunctive evidently assumes the meaning of the 
indicative §. 

1403. When non affects a single word in a sentence, it precedes 
it ; when it affects a whole sentence, it commonly precedes the verb. 

* Even here it is far from certain that sempSr does not belong to v£- 
rebar. 

t The same is the foim of the English negative as it appears in our old 
writers. It also enters into the formation of never from ever. The par- 
ticle enters into the formation of many Latin words : as, nSquS, nevS, n&- 
m5n (ne-h?m5n or ne-homdn), nSfas, nunquam, ntitlquami nSquaquam. 
See also § 761. 

t Non may possibly be formed from ne and unum, just as our English 
no is a corruption of nonet i. e. ne one. Compare the German neinf from 
ne ein. Indeed the old Latin writers use the form nenii, which seems 
more clearly to be a contraction of ne unum. 

§ In the same way the French use the strengthened negatives — ne^pas, 

' ne„pointi ne„rien fin such phrases asjenHraipaSyje nHrai pointy je ne vois 

rient &c., where the particles j9a«, point, rien, severally represent the Latin 

nouns pagsum, punetum, rem. On the other hand their subjunctive mood 

commonly takes a simple ne, 

q5 
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Oecaskmally, in order that it may hate gnst emphias, no« it placed 
at the beginning of a sentence, or at the beginning of the predicatiYe 
part of a sentence, and in these cases it often becomea diAenlt to give 
a translation which shall not greatly alter the order of words* : as, 
Non hos pfilus, nan ulvae mtouitor (Cset •)» No marsh* no woods 
restrain them. 

1404. In sentences containing a main Terb of thinking or saying, 
the negative, which really belongs to the infinitiYe mood, is at times 
for emphasis placed before these main verbs : as, 

Non existumavit suis simTlTbus prSbari poss^ se ease hostem pa- 
triae, n&S mihi esset ioimlciis (Cic), He thought that tbe men 
of his own stamp could never be satisfied he was a public 
enemy to his country, imless he was a private enemy of minef- 

1405. Between ne J and quidem the word (or words, if intimately 
connected) on whidi the emfdiasis lies is alwa^ interposed : as^ 

£g5 ne utilem quidem arbKtrSr essS nobis f&tnramm remra scien- 
tiam (Cie,), For my part I do not think it evem expedioit for 
us to know the future. 

Ne si cilpiam quMem (Cie J), Not even if I desved it. 

1406. Where in English the conjunction and is foikrwed by a 
negative pronoun or adverb, the Latin language commonly prefers 
nSquS accompanied by an affirmative pronoun or adverb : as, 

N^que ex castris quisquam discess^rat (Ctc), And not a man 

had left the camp. 
NSque ullam s8cietatem confirmar! poss^ credldi (Cic), And I 

thought that no alliance could be ratified. 
Neque usquam est consilio IScus (Cie), And there is nowhere 

room for deliberation. 

* In the conmieaeement of Horace's Satire (I. 6), Non qniX MaecSnas, 
&c, naso suspends Sdnnco Ignotos, the negative is separated from the veii^ 
to which it belongs by nearly five lines. 

t In the same way the Greeks use the order : owe c^ij, ahhoog^ tbe 
negative belongs to the fc^wing infinitive. In Latin also n^|;a probabl 
owes its formation to the same principle, the negative in this word too be- 
longing always to the aocompanying infinitive. 

X As qnldem is HseAf a word of strong affirmatiofiy it was enoa^ to ne 
the simple negative ne. 
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1407. StmiUrlf axk intentlm to prcfeat aj^tiim^ is expscssed in 
Latin by ne and an affirmative pKonoiin or adverb^ althcrai^ the 
Ec^Ufili often uses the coi^uzictm ihat» Icdlowed byja negative pro- 
noun or adverb : as, 

Op^rS d^batur ne qu5d iia colloquium intei se esset (Xttr.)» Paaos 

were taken that they should have no conference with each 

olber« 
DispSsitis exploratoribus necubi Eomani copias transduc^rent 

{Caes,), Scouts being placed at different points that the Romans 

might not lead their forces orer at any point. 
Til tSm?n eas SpistSlas concerpito nequando quid eman^t (C5b.)» 

You however will tear up those letters that nothing may ever 

ooze out. 

1408. On the other hand where a result is desired, the conjunc- 
tion ut is employed with the negative pronouns, &c. : bs, 

Tantis impSdiSr occupationibils ut scribendi f^ultas nullS detur 

ipic^), I am hindered by so many engagements, that I have no 

opportunity of writing. 
Obviam mihi sic est proditum, ut nihil posset fieri omatiils (CicJ), 

They came out to meet me in such a manner, that nothing 

could be more complimentary*. 

1409. But when a negative affects a single word or clause, noni* 
IB still used even in the cases spoken of in §§ 1406, 1407 : as, 

IllI jiidiceSj, si judlces et non parricidae patriae nom^fnandi sunt 
(Cic), Those jurymen, if indeed they are to be called jurymen, 
and not rather parricides of their native land. 

VStus et non ignobHis dicendl mSgistSr (Cic), An old and not 
unknown professor of 6ratory. 

Non dicSrem, si pu^i essS culpam, ac non pStris existumarem 

* Thus in the following tables the words in the first column bdong to 
clauses of purpoMt, those in the second to clauses of result ^— 

'^^ ** •^•- ^^ ^^^^ lut nunquam. 

ne quls ...... "l ^ ^^^^ ne unquam J 

ne ypigmam j nS-cttbi ...... utnuiquam. 

ne quid 1 . ^^^ ne uUss .«t nulltts. 

ne quidquam / 

f So abo Bem&n, nnllOy &e. 
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(Cic), I should not have said 80» if I had thought it Was the 
boy's and not the father's fault. 

1410. The adjective nullo and the indeclinable noun nthXl are oc- 
casionally used emphatically for non and ne : as. 

Nihil nScesse est Sd omnis tuas littSras rescribSrS (Cic), There 

is no necessity to reply to all your letters. 
Sextiis Sb armis nuUus discedit (Cic,'), Sextus has not a thought 

of laying dov^n the sword. 

1411. An accumulation of negatives is common in Latin, so a 
to produce a strong emphasis (but attention must be paid to the po- 
sition of non in such phrases*): as, 

a. Non nihn iit in tantis mSHs est prSfectum (Cic.), Some pro- 
gress has been made, considering the very unhappy position 
vre are in. 

Non ignoro quam sint incerti Snimi hSminum (Cic.), I am not 
ignorant how very fickle the feelings of the world are. 

P5pulus s51et non nunquam dignos praetSrirS (Cic), The dtizens 
are wont at times to pass by the worthy. 

Se non noll^ dixit (Ctc.)> He said he was no way unwilling. 

h, Tuom consilium nemo p5test nou laudarS (Ctc), The course 
you are pursuing no one can avoid praising. 

Aperte adulantem nemo non videt (Ctc.)* A man who openly 
flatters, every one sees through. 

Nihil non aggrSdientur h5m¥nes {lAv.), Men will attempt any- 
thing. 

1412. After a general negative, a second negative may be intro- 
duced under either of the following circumstances — a. when some 
word or phrase is made emphatic by being placed between ne and 



* Thus, 

non niha=&UquId. 
non nemo 1 yw » 
uon nullus J 

non nunquam = Mlquando. 
non nusquam=SUciibi. 



nfliil ndn~omnilu 
nemo non^omnes. 
nullus non==omnl8. 
nunquam nonsssemp^. 
nusquam non=ubique. 



Similarly non m6d6 — , non tantum — , mean * so much and more besides' ; 
vehereas mM6 non — , tantum non — ,'mean * something just short of—/ 



■ V. 
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quldem ; and b, when the main clause is divided into two or more, 
of which each has its own negative* : as> 

a. Adventus noster nemini ne mmiimo quldem fuit sumptm 
iCic), Our arrival was not even the least expense to any one. 

h. Sic hSbeas nihil te mihi nee carius esse nee suavius (Ctc.)> Be 
assured that there is nothing either dearer or sweeter to me 
than yourself. 

1413. After clauses containing words compounded with ne, a 
second clause is sometimes introduced which requires that the affir- 
mative notion f, instead of the negative, should be supplied : as, 

Negant Caes^em in condition^ mansurum, postulatSque haec Sb 
eo interposita essS, quominus a nobis pSraretur (Ctc), They 
say that Caesar will not abide by the terms, and that these de- 
mands have been put forward by him to prevent our making 
preparations. 

I^emo extulit eum verbis qui ItS dixisset ut qui Sdessent intellS- 
gSrent quid dic^ret, sed contempsit eum qui minus id facSrS 
p5tuisset (Cic), No one ever extolled a man for speaking so as 
to make himself intelligible to those present, but all despise 
one who is unable to do so:[. 

1414. A negative will often extend its influence over a second 
clause attached to the first by aut or ve : as, 

NSquS consistendi aut ex essSdis desiliendi fScultatem dSderunt 
(Cues,), Nor did they give (them) an opportunity of halting or 
leaping down from their war-chariots. 

Non ubivis coram ve quibusin)^t {Hor,), Not anywhere or before 
any people. 

1415. The negative in ne — quidem, when followed by a common 

* Occasionally a double negative with the power of a single negative 
occurs through carelessness : as, Quos non miseret nemlnis (apud Fest), 
Who don't pity no one. 

t i.€, for nega, * deny/ die, * say'; for nol, * be unwilling,' v81, * wish'; for 
nemo, ' no one,' omnes, * all.' As regards nSga, see § 1404. Compare too 
Horace, Serm. i. 1 — 3, Nemd...vivat, laudet (t.e. omnes laudent). 

t Observe that nemo extiillt has caused contempsit to be an aoiist as 
well as a singular, though the present is required by the sense. 
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prtdkate, oftes extendB its infliWDce over a pnc&dkng clavK be- 
ginning with non m5d5 : 8S> 

AnsBtitio ncm mMo Sauco led tte Iibdro qt^tdem d^na est {Ck,), 
Flattery is imworthy not merely of a friend^ bat ^en of a free- 
aoan. 
Sj^natoi non solum jiivirS rempabUfcam, sed ne Kigir^ quidem 
Ucuit (Cic), The senate were forbidden not merely to assist, 
but evem to mourn over their country** 

' 1416. In jussive and imperative sentences, and in subjuDctive 
clauses dependent upon ut or ne, neve is used rather than neqwe or 
e#3ie; as, 

Snis praedix^rat ut CaesSr¥s imp^tmn exdfp^rent nevS se ISco m5- 
' verent (Caes,), He had told bis men beforeband to wait for 

Caesar's attack and not move from their ground. 
HSminem mortuom in urbS nev2 sSpglito neve iirlto (apud Cic), 

NeiAer bury nor bum a corpse in the city. 

INTERROGATIVE PARTICLES. 

14 17. The simplest interrogative particle is the enclitic nS, which 
ia affixed to that particular word on which the question turns, 
whether verb, substantive, adjective or particle ; as, 

PStestnS CrassS, virtus servIrS? (Ctc), Is it possible, Crassus, 
that virtue should be a slave I 

Apollinemne til Delium spSliare ausiis es I IlUnS til templo tarn 
sancto m&uiis impias a£ferrS canatus es ? {Cic), Was Apollo 
of Deles the god whom you dared to despoil ? Was that the 
temple with all its sanctity on which you attempted to lay 
your unholy hand ? 

Ntillon ego Chremetis pacto adfinitatem ecfugere potero ? (Ter,), 
Is there no way in which I shall be Me to escape a marriage 
into Chremes' family ? 

Quid coeptas ThrSso? £g6neh (7>r.), What are you after, 
Thraso? What am /after? 

* It is in such passages as these that dob m6d5 is said to be used for 
non m5d5 non. 
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Sidfne Sgls? (Th'J), Is ihig the way jaa act? 
I'laetme crddere ea quae dixi cfNurtait te ? (Ter,), If ycm must 
needs believe what I said, ought you to ha^e done so at once ? 

1418. A question is often asked without any interrogatire pcorti- 
cle: as, 

; RSgas ? Non vHes ? (Ter.), Do you ask ? Don't you see f 
Nequeo te exordre ut maneas tiiduom hoc? (Tsr.), Can I not 

prevail upon you to wait the next three days ? 
ClodiSs insldias fecit MTloni ? (Ctc.)j Did Clodius vraylay Milo ?* 

1419* In direct f questions the particle num commonly implies 
the expectation of an answer in the negative, and nonne one in the 
affirmative: as, 

Num facti Pamphiltim piget? Num ejus color pttd6ris signum 
usquam indicat ? (Ter,), Is he sorry for his conduct? No. 
Does his colour show any sign of shame ? No. 
Quid cSnis, nonnS sTmilis liipo ? (Cic), Well and the dog, ts he 
not like the wolf? Of course he b. 

1420. In simple indirect questions (not commencing with an in- 
terrogative pronoun I) ne is commonly employed, sometimes num : 
as, 

Videamus primum, deorumnS providentia mundus rigatur, de- 
indS consulantnS rebus hiimanis {Cic), Let us consider first 
whether the universe is governed by the foresight of the gods, 
secondly, whether they provide for the welfare of man. 

Specular! juss! sunt, num solGfcltati animi sSci^um a rege essent 
(LivJ), TTiey were directed to be on the look-out to find whe- 
ther the king had been tampering with the allies. 

1421. The particle aft is not used in the simple direct question ; 
and in the simple indirect the best writers seldom use it except in 
the phrases nescio an, hand scio Hb, diiblto Sn, incertum an : as. 

Est id quidem magnum atque hand scio an maxummn, sed tifbi 

* In many of these cases it would be perhaps better to consider the 
words as as assertion either put ironically or in the name of the other 
party. Thus: Clodias waylaid Milo, you say. 

t See ^ 1134 and note. 

X Soeh as qm-Sr i^bi, und^ quo, quaodot &e. 
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communS cum multis (Cic,), True, that U an important mat- 
ter, and I would almost venture to say the most important of 
all, but still it is common to you with many. 

Hoc dijudicari nescio an numquam*, sSd hoc sermonS certe non 
pStest (Cic), The decision of this point I am strongly inclined 
to think can never take place, but certainly not through the 
present conversation. 

M5riendum certe est, St Id incertum Sn hoc ipso die (Cic), Die 
we must, some time or other, and possibly this very day. 

1422. The use of si (and si forte) in indirect questions is very 
rare, except in phrases where hope or expectation is expressed or 
implied (if perchance) : as, 

Expectabam si quid de eo consilio ad me scrlb^res {Cic,), I was 
waiting to see whether you would write anything to me about 
this plan. 

Hostes circumfiinduntiir ex omnHjus partibus si quern Sditum 
rSpSrirg possint (Caes,), The enemy pour round on every side 
in hopes they may find some place to enter at. 

1423. The term disjunctive question is used to denote those cases 
where one or more alternatives are added (which in English are 
preceded by the word or). The forms used, alike for direct and in- 
direct questions, are the four which follow: a. utrumf , 

2n J ; b, nS, Sn ; c. — — , Sn — ; d, , nS : 

as^ 

* In many of the ordinary editions the negative in these phrases has 
been deprived of its first letter. Thus Ramshom, p. 710, quotes nescio 
an ulli from Cic. ad Fam. ix. 9, though the best MSS. have nulli. See 
Orelli's edition. 

t Num is limited in its use to the simple question. Yet at times it ap- 
pears to be used in disjunctive questions, because at the close of that sim- 
ple question which alone was intended at starting, it suddenly occurs to 
the writer (see § 1426) to draw attent.^w r. the absurdity of some alter- 
native which he attaches as usual by the particle an. See Madvig's Opusc. 
ii. 230. 

X Care must be taken not to confound with disjunctive questions those 
in which, although the English language uses the same particle, there is 
really no opposition between the parts, but all may be equally denied or 
affirmed, so that aut and not &n must be interposed : as. Quid eigo^ solem 
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o. Utrum nescis quam alte escendSris, Sn id pro nihilo hfibes ? 

(Cic), Which is the right explanation of your conduct ; that 

you do not know to what a high station you have risen, or 

that you set no value upon it ? 
Id Sgitiir iitrum hac pStftione an proxilma praetor fias (Ctc.)# 

The question is this, whether you are to be praetor this election 

or next. 

b, Dicamne hulc, an non dicam ? (TerJ), Shall I tell this person^ 
or shall I not tell him ? 

Quaero eum. BrutTnS simnem mails, Sn Antoni (Ctc), I ask 
whether you would wish him to be like Brutus or Antony. 

c. Sortietur, an non ? (Ctc), Shall he cast lots or not ? 
Incertum Srat, helium an pax cum Celttberis esset (Liv,), It was 

uncertain whether they were in a state of war or peace with 

the Celtiberians. 
d* Sunt haec tuaverbS, necnS*? (Cic), Are these your words 

or not ? 
Nihil intSress^ putant, vSleamiis aegrinS simus (Ctc), It makes 

no difference they think, whether we are well or ill. 

1424. The forms: ne, nS; Sn — , Sn ; are 

found in the poets (and but rarely elsewhere) : as. 

Qui tSneant oras, hSminesnS fSraene, 
QuaerSrS constituit (Virg,), 

Who occupy the borders, men or beasts. 
He resolves to ask. 
Saepe mSniis 5pSri tentantes admovSt, an sit Corpus Sn illiid Sbur 
(Ou.), Oft his hands he moveth to the work, trying whether 
that before him be flesh or ivory. 

1425. The old construction with iitrum has after it nS, 

2n : as, 

Utrum ^rSt iitilius, suisnS servire an pSpiilo Romano obtempS- 

dicam aut lunam aut caelum deum ? (Ctc.), What then, shall I apply the 
name of a god to the sun, or to the moon, or to the sky ? 

* Ne in the second part of a direct question is rare, and perhaps limited 

in the best writers to the form necne. So iitrum , necne occurs in an 

indirect question. The Pseudo-Nepos has iitrum , matremne, &c. 
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iirS2 (dc.), Whidi was the more expefcnt coarse^ to be Blares 
to coM Aiym en of their own* or to meet the wishes of the Ro- 
mam people ^ 
Utrdm, studione id slbi habet an loodi patat Fore si perdiderit 
gji^bna ? {Tar,), Does he look upon this a& aa amosementy or 
does he think it wBl be a credit to hhn if he ruin his son* ? 

1426. It has been seen that an is the particle ordinarily nsed be- 
fore tile second part of a questioA. Hence an (or am vero) is ^vell 
adapted for those cases where a statement is immediately followed 
ky the altemathre pot in the form of a question : as, 

Ntossest qnod pronnntias. Id ant esse ant non essS. An tu 
di^lectlcis ne iaibutns quidem Ss ^ {Cic), What you pot for- 
ward mnst Bee& either be or not be. Or are yo« not ac- 
qcmtnted with even the first elements of logic^ ? 

Ad mortem te CSttlin^ duel jampridem Sportebat — an Tero Scipio 
Gracchum. pnvitiis interf ecit, CatiQinam nos consiiles per{%re- 
mus ? (Cic), Death, Catiline, ought long ago to have been your 
£ate — or does any one really pretend, that when Scipio, thoagh 
a privaibe man, slew Gracchns, the consides of Rome are to 
tolerate Catiline ? 

Nos hie te exspectamils ex qnodam rumore, an «c UttSfis- tius ad 
^lios missis (fiic^. We meanwhile are expecting you here on 
the authority of some rumour, or (am I right ?) letters of yours 
to some other people J. 

* The particle ne is at times added to the interrogatrre pronouns and 
also to the particles rmm and am as, qnlnS, quonS, qoantln^ mane, 
itenmm«, nnmnJS, amie. Bat care must be taken to diBtinguLih those ellip- 
tical phrases where the relative and not the intcrrogatiTe pronoan precedes 
ne. Thus, Tcr. Phorm. v. 8. 29. : Chr. Argentum jube rescnfaL Ph, 
Quodne eg6 discripsi p6rro Ulis quibus debui ? — Ch, Order the money to 
be repaid. Ph. What, the money which I paid away forthwith to those 
cieciteffs I spoke of ? And again, Ter. Andr. iv. 4. 29 r Qoemne eg6 heri 
vidi ad v6s adferri vesperi ? What, the child which I myself saw being 
carried to yonr boose yesterday evening ? 

t Which must be the case if yon deny my-proposifcionw 
. X Hence in TiMitus an is wed ahnost with tiie sense cf vd: as, fiaem 
iltae tponte an f ato implent^ He ended his life by an aet of kis ow% or 
it ma^ be, by a natural thoagh snddea death. 
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1427. An* amwHT 'm ^be affinnatrve may be eTpreseed by ^iam» 
Itf or ttm est, sle or sfe eat, ▼ernm, yero, factum, sane, maiiime, 
quidm ?, admSdum, oppido, plane, &c., by a personal pronows with 
vero, or lastly by the verb of the preceding sentence repeated* : as, 

HaecinS tua dSrniis est ? ItS (Plant.), Is this your house ? Yes. 

NiJvi Ubi quidnam scribam ? — quid ?^— Stiam (Ctc), Have I any 
news to write to you ?^ — ^Any news ?— Yes. 

P. It&ne patris ^is conspectum r^ritum hinc abiisse ? G. idauf- 
dum. P. Phdnium relictam solam ? G, Sicf. -P. Et iratdm 
scnem? G, Oppido, (Tar,), P. Do you really mean that, afraid 
to face his father, he is gone oSl G. Precisely. P. That 
Pbanium has beea left by herself? G. Just so. P. And that 
the old man is in a passion ? 6. Exactly. 

A^ Dasne hoc? B, Do vero (Ctc.), A. Do you admit this? B. 
Yes,. I do admit it. 

1428. An answo* m the negative may be expressed by non, hiI- 
nfime, nYhfl miniis, &c. : as, 

Cogn!terem adscribit Sth?nio. Quern ? Cognatum SKquem ? Non. 
Thermftanum SHquem ? Ne id quYdem. At Slciilum ? Miniime. 
(Ctc), He appoints an attorney to act for Sthenius. "Whom, 
think you? Some relative? No. Some inhabitant of Ther- 
mae? Not even that. Still a Sicilian of course? By no means. 

1429* Imo seems to have signified properly an assent with an 
important qualification, (but from carelessness it is used at times 
where the correction amounts to a total denial) : as, 

Vivlt? Imo Stiam in s^natum venit (Ctc), Is he alive? Yes 
indeed he is, and more than that, comes into the senate^ 

Causa iglttur non bSna est ? imo optiimS, sSd Sgetur foedisaiime 
(Ctc), The cause then is not a good one? A good one, nay, the 
best of causes, but it will be supftorted most disgracefully. 

A. Sic hunc d^cipis ? D. Tmo enimv^ro hie A'ntipho me d^cipit 

^ At times the alfirmatioa is understood without a forma} cxpresaioii : 
as when a reply begins vrith : ^ * troe but * ; &t &iim, ^tme butb^rwid a 
doubt * ; et qtUdem, * true and no less tiuly.' 

t Just as »if ' so S ' yes \ is used ia Freadi, && 
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(Ter,), A, Is this the way you cheat this poor fellow ? D. Not 
exactly so ; it is this poor fellow, Antipho, who is cheating 
me*. 

COPULATIVE CONJUNCTIONS. 

1430. Of the three copulative conjunctions, tS, quS, atquS (ac), 
the enclitic quS is more particularly employed to attach something 
subordinate to what precedes and unites two things more closely 
together into one : as> 

SoIjs et lunae r^liquorumquS sidSrum ortus {Cic,), The rising of 

the sun and moon and the other stars. 
S^natus p5pulusquS Romantis, The senate and people of Rome. 

1431. Long phrases are connected commonly by e/, sometimes 
by que, rarely by atque ; whereas all three are employed to connect 
words or short phrases^ except that que is never attached to those 
demonstrative pronouns or adverbs which end in c. 

1432. When two words or phrases are to be united, a still 
stronger union is effected by employing a pair of conjunctions. 

Thus — a. gt St is employed either with single words or long 

phrases, h. quS, quS is used in the connection of rela- 
tive clauses, and sometimes with a pair of words the first of which 

is a pronoun ; and also generally in the poets, c, qu^, St 1 

is limited to single words, of which again the first is often a pro- 
noun: as, 

o. Nihil est Snim stmul St inventum et perfectum (Ctc), For 
nothing was ever both invented and perfected at once. 

6. QuiquS R5mac, quique in exercitu Srant (Liv.), Both those at 
Rome and those in the army. 

Mequg regnumqug meum (SalL), Both myself and my sceptre. 

Alii fontemque ignemquS fSrebant (Virg.), Others the limpid 
stream and fire were bearing. 

* A friend and colleague has suggested that im5 is merely a oontraction 
of in modo, * in a manner/ and refers to the arguments I have put forward 
elsewhere ('Alphabet/ p. 141), to show that mod6 when used as an adveib 
had a monosyllabic pronunciation. 

t This form occurs in Sallust, not in Cicero. 
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1433. When more than two things are to be united, of which no 
one is to be more closely united to one than to another, the follow- 
ing forms are admissible : 

a, St , 8t , St ■ 

h, , St , St — ^— 

c. — , •^— , qu8. 

d. , quS, qu8* : as, 

a. Is St in custodiam cms dSdit, et supplicationem mihi decrevit, 
St indices praemils afFecit {Cic), This person has ordered citi- 
zens into custody, has voted a public thanksgiving in my name, 
has rewarded the informers. 

h, Admlrarl sSleo gravitatem et justitiam et sSpientiam Caes^Is 
{Cic), I always admire the high principle, and justice and 
wisdom of Caesar. 

c. Urbem pulcerriimam florentissumam pStentissilmamque essS 
vSluerunt {Cic), They wished Rome to stand foremost in 
splendour, prosperity, and power. 

d, A cultii provinciae longissime absunt, mmimeque Sd eos mer- 
catores saepS commeant, proximiquS sunt Germanis (Cues,), 
They are farthest from the civilization of the province, are 
visited very rarely by merchants, and lie nearest to Germany f. 

1434. When of the words or phrases to be united, the union is 
to be closer between some than others, more than one of the con- 
junctions St, que, atquS must be used ; and thus the Latin lan- 
guage has great power in grouping together the different parts of a 
sentence according to their importance | : as,- 

Caedes atque incendia, et legum intSritum, et beUum civile ac 
dSmesticum, et totius urbis atque impSri occasum apprSpin- 
quarS dixerunt (Cic), Massacres and conflagrations, the anni- 

• Very rarely , atque (ac) , atque (ac) . 

f The poets often attach a quS to the first, as well as all the following 
members of a series : as, ObHtus regisque diicumque meique {Ov,)f Forget- 
ful of prince, of chiefs, of me. 

X Cicero at times in his orations purposely uses et alone throughout a 
long period to connect all the single words and phrases and clauses, whether 
long or short, his object being rather to deluge his hearer's mind with a 
superfluity of ideas, than to place them in due subordination before him. 
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hilation of law* civil and domestic war, tiie downfidl td the 
city and the empire, all these were fyproaffiing tiie^r said. 

Illud signum solis ortum, et fSrum cunamqn^ com^dtt {OieX 
Yonder statue looks upon the rising san^ and the forum and 
senate-house*. 

Navigantes indS pugnatum ad Lilyhaeam fusasque etf captas 
hostium navis acceperS (Xt9.)# As they were sailing thence 
they received the news that a battle had been foqght off lilj- 
baeum« and that the enemies' ^ps had been all put to flight orf 
taken. 

ItSque productis copiis ante oppldom considunt ; et prosumam 
foBsam cratibus intSgunt atquef aggSre explent, seqoe Sd erap- 
tionem atque omnis casus comp&ant (Caes,), AccordiDgly 
having led out their forces they take a position before the town ; 
and the first ditch which presented itself they bridge oiver with 
hurdles, orf fill up with earthy at the same time that they pre- 
pare against a sally and every other mischance}. 

1435. There are three modes by whidi an enmneratian is made 
so as to be highly impressive ^-na. that aheady mentioned <tn § 1433.) 
with the prefixed and repeated et (called Pol^ndeion) ; i, a simple 
enumeration without conjunctions (called AsyndeUn^ ^ c a repeti- 
tion of some word at the beginning of each clause (called Anaphora) : 
thus, 

b. Semper audax, pStulans» liibidinosus (Cic,), Always ^» n i ^ 
mischievous, sensuaL 

Quid vSluSrit, cogitarit, adzms^rit, non ex crimine est pond&ma- 
dum (Ctc.), His criminal wishes, intention]^ actions, are not 
to be measured by the charges of his accuser. 

* The omission of the word the before senate-house has the same effect 
of bringing the latter pair of nouns nearer together, as the change cf oen- 
junction has in Latin. 

t This disjunctive use of et and atgue is not unoommoa. 

X If every one of the three conjunctions be translated by onii^ the repeti* 
tion at once offends the ear and confuses the mind. The variety o£ stops in 
our modem printing enables us to make that distinction visible to the eytt 
which the Bomans made sensible to the ear also by a Tanety of co^jine' 
tions. See Journal of GducatioBt iv. 135. 
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c. Erepti etifas sun^ caed^« mhi^ sangiunS, s^ exeroltu* sIluS dim!- 
cationS (CieJ), Vom have been resoned without a maflsacre, 
wkhottt bloodshed, without an -axmy, without a struggle. 

1436. An omisaion of a conjunction between two words is— 
a. tx)mmon in the old language and public foimulae ; b. the regular 
construction with words or phrases opposed to one another ; and c* 
ocoasioBally used in a light and lively style for Idie sake of brevity : 



a. R^ationem promulgavit, vellent juberentf PhJIippo re^ bellum 
indici (Z/2r0> He put up a public notice of his intention to take 
the pleasure and order of the people for declaring war again^ 
king Philip. 

hex AeliS Senti^ {Oaius), The law passed by Aehus and Sentius. 

Usus fruct&s:|: est jus £tienis rebiis iitendl fruendi salvaxirum 
substantia (Paul, in Dig.), The usufruct is the right to the 
iBe and produce of property belonging to others, without de- 
triment to the property itself. 

5. Ne cursem hue illuc via deterruma (Cic), That 1 may not 
keep running first to this place and then to that along the 
worst possible road. 

Omnia^ minumS maxiima, ad te mitti sciebam (Ctc), All the 
news, from the most unimportant to the most knportant^ I 
knew was regularly sent you. 

Quum diu anceps fuisset certamSn, et SKguntini8§ quiS praet^ 
spem rSsistSrent crevissent Snimi, Poenus quift non vicisset 
pro victo esset, clamorem rSpente oppYdani tollunt (Liv.), 
When the contest had heen for a long time doubtful, and the 

* See Madvig's -Gramm., p. 405. 

t More literally : He advertised a bill asking whether they wiflftied and 
ordeied that war should be declared against king Philip. 

X Thus what was originally two indq^dent words became almost one ; 
still the accusative is usum fructum. 

§ In the passages where long clauses are opposed, the writer takes care 
to place opposed words at the beginning of each danse, as here : SSgim- 
tims..., Poeniis... Where the phrase is a short one, this is not necessary, 
as in Cic. in Cat. ii. 11. Quibus nos suppeditamos, eget ille, Of whidi 
we have abundance, while he has none. 
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spirit of the Sagantines was increased because they had up to 
this time made a resistance beyond their hopes^ while* the 
Carthaginian was as good as defeated because he was not 
already victorious, the townspeople suddenly set up a shoatf. 

c. AdSrant &mlci» pr5pinqm (Cic), His friends, connections were 

present. 
In f^ris inesse fortitudinem saepS dicimiis, iit in Squis, in leonibus 

(Cic), We often attribute courage to a beast, as the horse, the 

lion. 

1437. When clauses follow one another without any conjunc- 
tions to connect them, the same order is used in each (except that 
an inversion is admissible in the last clause) : as. 

Ad hoc praeusti artus, nivS rigentes nervi, quassatS fractSque 
armS, claudi ac debiles Squi| (Ltv. xxi. 40), In addition to this 
their limbs are frostbitten, their muscles stiffened by the snow, 
their arms shattered and broken, their horses lame and ex* 
hausted. 

Is motus terrae multurum urbium magnas partis prostravit, mSrS 
fluminibus invexit, montis lapsu ingenti proruit (Xtv. xxii. 5), 
This earthquake threw down a great portion of many cities, 
carried the sea up rivers, caused fearful avalanches §. 

1438. With adjectives and adverbs of comparison ||, the conjunc* 
tions ^t and que are used in such a manner that the two things 
compared are brought together and under a common construction, 
while the adjective or adverb of comparison either precedes or fol* 

* This conjunction is almost necessary in the English translation, when 
two opposed clauses are attached by a conjunction to another sentence. 

t Compare also the use of such opposed clauses after on in § 1426; 
and see * Journal of Education/ iv. p. 140, &c. 

t After nervl, the editions have : membra torrida gelu — ^which, to say 
nothing of the substantive preceding the epithet, is evidently a mere mar- 
ginal interpretation of praeusti artus. 

§ Here again our editions insert alter prostravit, avertitque cursu rS- 
pldos amnes, which is evidently an interpolation. 

II This word is here used in a wide sense, so as to include such a^ec- 
tives as aequo, par, simlli, diss&nlli, idem, uno, duo, diipUc, &c. and the 
adverbs aeque, p^rltSr, stmul, una, &c 
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lows the things compared ; but the adverb is sometimes interposed 
after the first of the things compared^ as a sort of enclitic. Thus* 
if we include the doable and single use of each conjunction, there 
are six varieties :— 

a. Strenui militis et b5ni impSratoris officia, stmiil exs^quebatiir 
(Sail,), He was performing the parts at once of a zealous sol* 
dier and a good general, 
h. Cui-sYmiiletVolcatiopScuniSniimSrataest (Ctc.)> The money 
having been paid to him and Volcatius at the same time. 
' c. Nihil est Snim, simiil, St inventum et perfectum {Cic), For 
nothing was ever invented and brought to perfection both at 
the same time. 
c2. Alienata mentS, simul, luctu mStiiquS (Liv,), Their minds 
distracted by the double feeling, of sorrow (for their mother's 
death) and fear (for themselves). 
e. Hoc, princYpium-simiil omenquS belli {Liv,), This, at once a 

commencement and an omen of the war. 
/• PSriter, cSmltlque SnSriqug tJmentem (Jtrg,), Fearful alike 
for his companion and for the load upon his back. 

1439. The use of atquS with adjectives and adverbs of comparison 
is much more free, as neither an identity of construction nor the 
close union of the things compared is essential. Thus, 

Me cSlit St observat aeque atque ilium (Ctc), He pays as much 

respect and attention to me as to him. 
Si qui dicatiir alium occidisse ac vSluSrit (Cic), If a person were 

charged with having killed a different person from what he had 

intended. 
Par desidSrium sui rSliquit ac Ti. Gracchus rSliquSrat (Cic), He 

died as much regretted as Tiberius Gracchus had done. 

1440. Et is occasionally used in the sense of ' also,' ' too,' even 
in the best writers*, but for the most part only in certain combina- 
tions : as, sSd St, simiil St, sic St. 

1441. QuS in the poets is sometimes placed, not after the second 
of the two words compared, but after a word which is the common 
predicate of both clauses : as» 

* See Allen's * Doctrina Copularum/ p. 52. 

R 
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losannm te omnes pu^ dament^qu^ puellae (HorJ), The 
man ! all woold exclaim^ botb boys and giili'f. 

1442. The poets take the liberty of placmg que behind a later 
word than the first of its clause, particularly in a pentameter finer 

Qaum maeatiSs n> alto 
IliSn, ardentes respIcSretquS deoa (Wh,), 

' As in sadness from the deep 
He looked behind on IHob and-lns bwrning gods* 

1443. The construction nSqai ^ , and also that of 

?t n8qu8 deserve attention, because they difer from the 

English idiom. Thus, 

P^ebat via et certS nee longS (Ctc.), A road lay open to them 
virhich had the double advantage of being certain and not long. 

VSluptates Sgrlfc51arum nSc ulla imp^iuntur s^nectiite, et mihi 
ad s&pientis vitam proxume vTdentiir accedSrS (Cic.), Ths 
pleasures of the farmer (have a twofold recommendation: 
they)^ are never obstructed by old age, however advanced, 
and they seem to me to approach most nearly to the fife a 
wise man would lead. 

DISJUNCTIVE CONJUNCTIONS. 

1444. The difference between aut^ and vel, though commonly 
translated by the same word in English, is marked, jiui divides 
two notions essentially different, while vel marks a distinction either 
not essential in itself or unimportant in the mind of the speaker, so 
that it is often used to correct a mere expression. When they are 
repeated, the distinction becomes still more marked. In the con- 
struction aut aut , the denial of one clause is an affir- 
mation of the other. Whereas in the construction vet vel 

ail the clauses may coexist or not, the speaker merefy expressiiig 

* A construction that probably began ^ith a repetition of the predicaie: 
pu&i clament clamentquS puellae. 

t See Allen's * Doctrina Copnlamm/ p. WO. 

t Or the words within brackets might hare beett omiifed, tmd Ihenwi 
mid exchanged for at the same time that, 

§ See § 840, note §. . 
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lus indifference as to a choice between them. Lastly, vel is used 
with superlatives and in other phrases witk the sense of ' even^* or 
perhaps more precisely ' if you like*»' 

a. Audendnm est Sliquid universis, aut onini^ singulis p^endS 

(ZtD.)* We must make a bold effcHt in a body» or else every 

individiial must suffer tiie worst. 
Aut oocubuissem h^neste, aut victores hSdie YiySrimiis (Cie,), 

Either I should have iaUen honourably* or else we should have 

been now living as conquerors. 

K Magniis hiSmo, vel pdtius summliff (Cie,), A great man* or 
rather I3ie greatest of men. 

Una atque altera aestas vel m^tu vel spe vel poena vel praemiis 
v^ armis vel legtbus pi$test totam GalHam semplftemis vincuHs 
adstring^rS (Cic), One or two summers, by the influence of 
fear or hope or punishment or rewards or arms or laws (I care 
not which), may bind all Gallia in chains to eternity. 

c. Videtur vel mSri sStins fuissS quam essS cum lus (Cie.), It 

seems to me that even death would have been better than to 

live in the company of these people. 
Vestra causa me 15qui quae ISquor, v)$l eS ffdes sit (Un,), lliat 

it is for your sake that I say what I do say, let even tiiis be 

a security to you* 
Ciijus eo tempSrS vel maxuma. ^ud rigem anctoritas ^rat (Xib.)* 

Whose influence with the king at this time was the very 

greatest^. 

VARIOUS CONJUNCTIONS AND ADVERBS. 

1445. At denotes rather addition than opposition. It is cpm- 
monly employed after a concession, especially, — 

* It will be seen that all the meanings here given to vSl arc oonastent 
with its being in origin a jussive of vol, ' wish,' in the sense of ' make your 
own choice.' See § 840, note %» 

f The use of vS agrees nearly with that of v8l, from which it is pro- 
bably formed ; but it is always an encGtic, and occurs more frequently in 
poetry than in prose. 

r2 
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a. after si, in the sense of yet, still : as, 

SI minus supplicio afflci, at custodiri Sport ebat (Ctc.)# If it ^ras 
not right they should be severely punished, still they ought to 
have been guarded. 

SI non b5nam, St ^quam r&tionem afferrS sclent {dc.). They 
usually bring forward, if not a good reason, yet some reason. 

5. In a reply, when a proposition of the other party is assented 
to, but at the same time rendered useless for his purpose by some 
addition: as, 

Nunquam nisi hSnorlfficentissiime Pompeium appellat.— At in 
ejus persona multS fecit aspSriiis {Cic), He never speaks of 
Pompey except in the most complimentary terms. — Precisely 
so, but in dealing with him he acted on many occasions some- 
what roughly. 

c. Hence it is employed to anticipate an opponent's objection, in 
which case the verb inquies or (Hces is commonly omitted, and not 
unfrequently the particle Snim or vero added : as. 

At sunt morosi et diffidfles s^nes {dc). But you will tell me, old 

men are cross and difficult to please. 
At ^nim Q. Catiilus Sb hac rStione dissentit CCic.)> True, I shall 

be told, but Quintus Catulus dissents from this view. 

d. It denotes a sudden emotion of the mind, and is employed in 
Budden transitions in a speech : as, 

Exi fSras sc^leste. At Stiam restlftas? {Ter,), Get out of the 
house, you scoundrel. What ! do you still resist ? 

Narrabat se hunc neclegere cognatdm suom. At qu^m vimm ? 
(Ter.), He often told me that this kinsman took no notice of 
him. And yet what a noble creature he was ! 

e. Hence the repeated form attSt, t. e. atatat *, is used to mark a 
sudden discovery : as, 

AttSt hoc illiid est {Ter,), Ah, ah, I see it then, this explains that 
business. 

1446. Autem strictly denotes again, and is never used in the 
sense of opposition, but real addition. It never occupies the first 
place in a clause. Its significations are — 

* See §24. 
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o. Again: as. 

Turn autem hoc timet (Ter.), Then again she is afraid of this. 
Sed quid €go haec autem nequiquam ingratS rSvolvo (Virg,), 

But why do I again in vain turn over these unwelcome 

thoughts ? 
Porro autem Slio iTer.), And ere long with another again. 

5. On the other hand : as, 

NSque Snira tu ]fs es qui quid sis nescias ; nSque autem ^go sum 
TtS demens ut, &c. (Cic), Nor indeed are you the person not 
to know what is due to you, nor on the other hand am I so 
mad as, &c. 

e. And (especially in a parenthesis) : as, 

DiSgSnem Sdiilescens, post autem P&iaetium audierat (Cic), 
He had attended the lectures of Diogenes when a young man, 
and afterwards those of Panaetius. 

NemTnem conveni (convSnio autem quStidie pluHimos) qmn 
omnes mihi gratias Sgant (Ctc), I have met no one (and I 
daily meet very many), but they all thank me. 

d. But, especially in adding the new propositions of a syllogism : 

Si amitti vitS beatK potest, beata essS non potest. Quls Snim 
confidit sibi semper id stSbHS permansiirum quod frSgilS sit ? 
Qui autem diffidat perpStuitati b5norum suorum, tifmeat aS- 
cessest, ne SUquando, amissis illis sit miser. BeStiis autem 
esse in maxilmarum rerum tifmorS nemo p5test. Nemo igltur 
beattis essS potest (Ctc), If happiness can be lost, it cannot 
be happiness. For who feels sure that that will always remain 
stable to him which is in itself frail ? But if a man feels no 
security in the continuance of his blessings, he must needs be 
afraid of some time or other losing them and so becoming mi- 
serable. But no one can be happy when in fear about matters 
of the greatest importance. Consequently no one can be happy. 

1447. Demum is strictly an adverb of time, and signifies — o. At 
last, a very long time having preceded : as. 

Ego n6vos maritus dnno demum quinto et sexag^nsumo Fiam ! 
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(Ter.), I become a bridegroom now for the fiiBt tone in my 

five and sixtieth year 1 
Nunc demum vSnis? Cor pasm's ? (Tisr.)* Are jom oome aow 

for the first time? Why did you put up with it so long? 
Quarta vix demum exponimiir hora (Hor,), At last at ten A'dock 

(and then with difficulty) we land. 

b. Nothing short qf*, especially with tJie pronoan 1 or eo; a^ 

Sic Snim sentio^ id demum essS misSrum quod turpS sit {Cic^ Fot 
I feel that that, and that alone is wretched which is base. 

Idem velle St Idem nolle, eS demum firma Smidftia est {SalL), An 
identity of desires and dislikes, that and nothing short of that 
constitutes lasting friendship. 

1448. Dum is strictly an adverb of time and signifies — 

a. While, as long as (nearly always Tnth the indicatiYe) : 

Dum haec in VSnStis gSrunturt, Titurim in flms UneUomia 
pervSnjft (Caes.), While these things were going on among the 
Veneti, Titurius arrives in the territories of the UnellL 

Dum LStlne 15quentur littSrae, querelas hnic V6cd non derict ^Cic,), 
So long as literature shall talk Latin, this spot will not be 
without its oak. 

Die insSquenti quieverS milites, dum praefectiis urbis vires in^- 
cSret}: (Liv,), The next day tiie soldiers rested, that the geDe- 
ral might in the interval examine the strength of die dty. 

h. Until (nearly always with the indicative mood, unless a pur- 
pose be intended) : as, 
Expecto dum illS vSnit (Ter.), 1 am waiting until that person 

comes. 
Expecta Smabo, dum Atticum convSniam$ (Cic,), WaxU 1 pray 
you, until I can see Atticus. 

«. Provided that (always with the subjunctive) : as, 

OdSrint, dum m^ant (Cte.)^ Let them hate, provided Hiey fear. 
• Omnia hSnestS necl^;imt, dum m5d5 p^Stentism cons&][iiaDtiir 

* DenlquS is sometimes used in this sense. f See § 458. 

t The subjunctive, to denote a purpose. 
% ^e subjunctive of the purpose. 
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<Cib.), They n^lect all that is honourable, if they can but fit- 
tain political power. 

. 4. Yet, « while, as an enclitic after n^atives (including vix), or 
tilie JQSsive mood : as, 

Vixdum Spist51am tuam legSram cum Curtius Tenlt iCieJ), I 

had scarcely yet read your letter* when Curtius called. 
Legation^ decreta necdum missa (Iav,), When the embassy had 
been decreed, but not yet sent. 
- Adesdum, paucis te v51o (7Vr.), Here a moment^ I want a few 
words with you. 

1449. Enim must commonly be translated by the English con- 
junction for, but at times retains what was probably its earlier 
signification indeed, as in Snimvero, indeed, indeed; n^que Snim« 
nor indeed; StSnim, and indeed; StSnim*, true you mil say, hut in 
fact ; sed 6nim, hut indeed, &c< : as* 

Enimv^ro Dave* nil locist segnltiae nee soc6rdiae (Ter,), Indeed, 
indeed* Davus* t^re is no room for sloth or stupidity. 

Quid tdte tecum ? Nihil enim (Plaut,), What are you saying to 
yourself? Nothing* I assure you. 

1450. Jam is an adverb of time* and often differs from nunc just 
as eo tempore differs from hoc tempore. It commonly denotes some- 
thing extreme in point of time : as* 

a. Already (sooner than might have been expected) : as* 

Hermae tui PentCTfci jam nunc me delectant (Ctc,), Your Mer- 
curies of Pentelic marble already now charm me (before I 
have seen them). 

Haec jam turn cum SdSras offendSre ^iis Snimum intell^gebam 
(Cic), This* already when you were with us* I perceived an- 
noyed him. 

£« At hut (later than mi^t have been expected) : as* 

Postulo ut r^deat jam in viam (TV.)* I expect him to return at 
last into the right path. (He has gone astray long enough.) 

e. Pretentlyi as, 

De quibus jam (Hcend! ISciis ^xlt (Ctc.)* Of which I shall pre* 
sently have an opportunity of speaking. 

* See § 1445 c« 
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d. Then again, lastly (to denote a transition from one subject to 
another): aa. 

Jam quantum (Hcendi grSvYtatS vSleat, vos saepS c^gnostifs (Cie.)> 
Then again how impressive he b as a speaker, you yourselves 
have often witnessed. 

e. Jam jamquS« of what is expected every moment : bs, 
Quanquam ipsS jam jamque SdSro iCie,), And yet I myself shall 

be with you forthwith. 
1451. Ita* 'so' diflfers from sic 'so' as the logical i or eo 'this* 
from the demonstrative ho ' this.' 

a. So (80 exceedingly), pointing to a coming ut ' that ' : as, 

Indusum in curia sSnatum h^uerunt itS multos dies ut intSri^^ 
rint nonnulli fSme (Cic,), They kept the senate shut up m 
their house so many days that some died of hunger. 

b* So (so little), with the same construction: as. 
Hoc tibi it^ mando ut diibUem an te rSgem (Cic,), I give you 
this commission, but with so faint a heart that I doubt whether 
I ought to ask the favour : or. Though I give..., yet I doubt, &c« 

c. So, referring to the preceding sentence : as. 

Its sunt omnia debilitate (Cic), To such an extent is everything 

exhausted. 
Ita est (Ter,), Yes, it is so. 
dp So, corresponding to a preceding or following 'as ' («/, &c.) : 

US, 

Ut quisque optiime Graece scit, ita est nequissiimus (Cic.), As 
each man is better acquainted with Greek, so is he a greater 
rogue. 

e, fiiof, in expressing a prayer: as. 

Its me Di bSne adjiivent, nonnihil titmeo (Ter,), So may the gods 

protect me, I am somewhat frightened. 
/• Ut...itS, although,., y et : as, 
Ut a proeliis quietem hSbuSrant, ItS non noctS, non die imquam 

* The oldest form of the neuter pronoun id. Compare the Gothic 
neuter thata, whence our that* 
f Sic is used in the same way : Sic te Di^ pStens Cj^pri...regat. 
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cessav^rant ^b SpSrS (Liv.), Although they had had rest from 
fightings yet they had never ceased either by day or by night 
from working. 

^, It^*...8i^ on the one condition.. .that ; as^ 

Pads !ta SI!qa& spes est^ si eam ut victi audietis {Liv,), Of peace 
there is not the slightest hope» except on the condition that 
you listen to the terms offered as men who are conquered. 

h. This, refeniog to an accusative and infinitive following f : as. 

Its constiitui, fortitSr esse Sgendum {Cic,)^ I resolved upon this, 
that I must act with firmness. 

i. So (so very), with the words by which the degree is to be mea« 
sured, not expressed (especially After negatives) : as, 

SImulacrS praeclarS sed non Ita antique (Cic), Figures of great 
repute, but not so very old. 

1452. Nam, while it commonly signifies for, has two other 
meanings which deserve attention : 

a, TTms, for example (introducing a particular instance after a 
general proposition) |. b. It often assigns a reason why a par- 
ticular name or fact which might have been expected is not in- 
cluded in a series or argument just preceding. Thus, 

Nam quod nSgas te dubitarS quin magna in offensa sim Spud 
Pompeium hoc temp5rS, non video causam cur itS sit (Ctc. ad 
Att. ix. 2), I purposely pass over your statement that you 
have no doubt of my having given great offence to Pompey, for 
this simple reason, that I do not see any reason why it should 
be so. 

1453. QuMem§ gives emphasis to the word or words before it, 
and its meanings deserve great attention. They are^ — 

* So also SIC is used in Horace: Sic ignovlsse piitato Me tlbi, si mecum 
cenas. Indeed sic is only si with the demonstrative suffix added. Com- 
pare the use of so in English for ifi So yon dine with me, I'll forgive you. 

f Sic is used in the same way. 

X See Caesar, B. 6. iii. 28. 

§ The same in meaning and perhaps in form as the Greek ye. See 
• Alphabet/ p. 141. 

&5 
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«• jit leuBt : aB» 

Mihi quYdem pergratwu feckli <Oie.), On me «t any nte you 

have conferred a great obligation. 
Mea quldem sententia paci senp^ est cons&leBdiiin (flic.)^ In 

My opinion at least (whatever others may think) peace ought 

ever to be the object of our counsels. 
&• Ne...qaidem*» mat eoe»: as^ 

Id ne fSrae quidem f&:iunt iCicJ), This even the wild beast does 

not do, 
Ne id quidem exploratum est (Oic.}» £ven that is not certain. 
Cm £t quidem^ and indeed, nay : as* 

Me cum G&binio sententiam dicere et quidem ilium r^ari priiis 
(fiic.). That I should give my opinion in the same room with 
Gabinius, and indeed he be asked his first ! 

d. £t quidem, and qui quidem (in replies), assenting to what is 
said, and at the same time ironically adding what renders it use- 
less: as, 

Torquem detraxit hosti. — £t quidem se texit ne int&iiet.—- At 
magnum pSnciilum Miit. — In SciiHs quidem hostinm (OJe.)» 
He tore the collar from his enemy's neck. — Yes, tmd (exease 
my adding) covered himself with his shield, liiat he might not 
be killed. — But still he incurred great danger. — Certainly, in 
the eyes of the enemy. 

At ^rat mecum s^natils — et qpiidem vest^ mutata. At tota ItSUS 
convenSrat-— cui quidem vastiftatis mStilb inf^rehati&r iCic.), 
But the senate, you say, were with me. Hiey were* and (you 
have forgotten to add) dressed in mourning. But all the in- 
habitants of Italy had assembled to support me. They had, 
aud (by way of encouragement I suppose) were daily. threatened 
with the devastation of their property. 

e. Qui quidem* which by the way : as. 

Quo quidem in bello virtus enituit egr^S M. CStonis proM tin 
(Cic, pro Mur, 14), In which war by the way, the valour and 
abilities of your great-grandfather, M. Cato, shone conspicuous. 

De triumpho tlbi assentior, quem quidem totum fScHe abjec^ro 

* See §§ 1405, 1412, 1415. 
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iCic.), About the triamph I agree with yon^ and by the way I 
shall readily abandon the whole thought of it. 

/, His true, certainly (a concession commonly followed by sSd) : as« 
. FSdfs Itmice tu* quYdem sed mlhi yifderts ttiiid h^nestum jiidlcare 
atque Sgo existilmem (Cic), You act like a friend I grant, but 
still you seem to me to hold a different opinion of what is right 
and proper from that whidi I entertain. 
Ignosco Squldem t tabi, sedtu quSquS mihi vSlim ignoscas (Ctc.)* 
I forgive you certainly, but I must beg you too to forgive me. 

g. Similarly in a transition from one subject to another, the last 
clause of the preceding matter has a quidem, while the new matter 
is introduced witiii an autem. Thus, 

Ac de primo quidem officl fontS diximus. De trtbus autem r^- 
Uquis latissiime pStet eS rStio qua sSciStas h5m!num conti- 
netur (Ctc. de Off, i. 6, T), And we have now said enoagh of 
the j8r«/ source of duty. Of the three which remain, the most 
extensive in its operations^ is the principle by which society is 
held together. 

1454. Qu5d (the neuter of the relative) is translated by the words 
thai, becamse, &c. In the older constructions it is generally pre- 
ceded by some part of a logical pronoun. The difference in use 
between qu5d and ut in the sense of that, Ues chiefly in this, that 
qu5d commonly precedes a statement of facts past or present in 
the indicative, tit commonly introduces purposes or results expressed 
in the subjunctive. The uses of qu8d belong for the most part to 
the following heads : — 

a. That, the fact that alter a logical pronoun (see §§ 301 &c., 
1112 &c.): as, 

£o ipso quod nScesse ^rat solvi, f ^ultas solvendi imp^ebatur 
{Liv.), By the very fact that it was necessary payment should 
be made, the means of making that payment were obstructed. 

Horum fortisslmi sunt Belgae, proptSrea qu5d a cultu provinciae 
longissime absunt (Caes.), Of these the bravest are the Belgae, 

* See § 1080, 

f i. e, ego quidem, and perhaps pronounced ekem or eke. 

% Literally, extendi most widely. 
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for the reason that they are furthest removed from the riviliza- 
tion of the province. 

Praeterquam qu5d admissi anditiquS sunt, elC qnSqnS vanS le^itio 
fuit(Z4v.)^ Beyond the fact that they were admitted and heard, 
this embassy also was without efifect. 

(. As quid, why, is used for propter quid, so qu5d is commonly 
used for propter qu5d, that is, hecmue. Thus, 

Gratias 8g¥mus dilcn)ns vestris, quSd 5ciilis mS^s quam aunbus 

credlderunt (JAv,), We thank your generals for that they gave 

credit to their eyes rather than to their ears. 
In viam quod te des* hoc tempSrS, nihil est {Cie.), There is no 

reason why you should expose yourself to travelling at this 

season. 
Laudat Afrlcanum quod fuSritf absttnens (Ou;.)» He praises 

Afhcanus for having been temperate. 

c. In that, where quum or the relative itself might have been 
used (see § 1455 A.) : as, 

BSnS f^itis qu5d Sbomlnamlni (Liv,), You do well in rejecting 

it as something impious. 
Fedsti mlhi pergratum quod Serapionis Hbrum ad me mlsisQ 

(Ctc), You have done what is most agreeable to me, in send* 

ing me Serapion's book. 

d, Qu5d often introduces a clause which serves as the nominative 
or accusative to the main verb, or stands in apposition to a noun. 
Thus, 

Accedit quod mirlfice ingSniis excellentifbus delectatiir {Cic,), 

There is added the fact, that he is wonderfully charmed with 

men of extraordinary genius. 
Mitto quSd omnis meas tempestates siibiSris (,Cic,)^ I pass over 

the fact, that you have encountered all the storms to which I 

have been exposed. 
Me vaA consolatio sustentat, quod tibi nullum a me pi£tatis offl- 

cium deiuit (Ctc), For myself but one consolation supports 

me, I mean the fact, that no duty demanded of me by affection 

has been wanting to you. 

* See § 1189. t See § 1205. 
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• e. Qu^ often introduces a sentence, which is to be the subject 
of remark, when the English may be expressed by with regard io the 
fact that, or more simply : as. 

Quod scribis* te si vSlim ad me venturam, ^g5 vero te istic essS 
vblo (Cic), As to your oflPer to come to me if I wish it, I do 
not wish it (my dear Terentia) ; on the contrary, I wish you to 
remain where you are. 

Quod me vStas quidquam suspicari...., gSram tibi morem {Liv,), 
You forbid me to harbour any suspicion — I will oblige you. 

Qu5d ad crimina attTnet, quibus moti helium indixistis, vel fSteri 
eS tutura censemus (Liv,), As regards the charges which in- 
duced you to declare war, we think it safe for us even to con- 
fess them. 

/. Non qu5d, not because, not that (or more commonly non quo), 
with a subjunctive, is used to deny a reason, or to guard against an 
inference: as, 

Laudabiliora videntiir omniS quae slfnS pSpiUo testS fiunt, non 
quod fugiendus jsit, sed tSmen nullum theatrum virtuti consci- 
entia majiis est (Ctc), Everything seems more praiseworthy 
that is done without the people being witnesses, not that the 
people ought to be avoided; but still no theatre is grander 
for virtue than one's own conscience. 

g. Quod, like quum (see § 1455 g,), is used to denote duration of 
time: as. 
Jam diu est qu5d victum non dStTs {Plant.), It is now a long 

time since you gave out any food. 
h. Quid qu5d often introduces a new and striking fact when the 
literal translation would perhaps be : what would you say to the fact 

that ? but the idea may often be more simply expressed by 

nay. Thus, 

Quid quod senatus eos vSluit praeessS provinciis, qui non prae- 
fuissent (Ctc. ad Att. vi. 6), Nay the senate decreed that those 
should preside over the provinces, who had not already -done 
so. 

* Similarly in Plautus and Terence, quod dicas is used in speaking of 
the future, 'As to your telling me, as you perhaps may.' 
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«• Q\M followed by a coDJunction« as si, nisi, utkiun, iibi* &c., 
is often used to connect a new sentence with what precedes ; in 
which case it often admits such a translation as hut, whereai, and. 
Thus, 

Quod si tu valeres, jam mihi quaedam explorata essent (Ctc. ad 
Att. vii. ,2, 6), Whereas if you had been in health, some points 
would have been cleared up for me before this. 

1455. Of quom, quum, or cum*, the chief uses are as follow : — 

a. To denote time, with the past-imperfect subjunctive, tchUe, 
i. e. at some point of time in a long period. Thus, 

Ad HannibSlem, quum ad l^um Avemi esset, quinquS nobiles 
jiivgnes ab TSrento venerunt {Liv.), There came to Hannibal, 
while he was near the lake of Averuus, five young men of high 
family from Tarentum. 

6. Time with the past-perfect subjunctive, after f, token : as, 
Quum saepe act^ res esset magnis certamimbus, postremo pacem 
fiSri plScuit (Liv,), After the matter had been repeatedly dis- 
cussed with great violence, at last a resolution was adopted 
that peace should be made. 

c. In indefinite expressions^, quum, when preceded by a verb 
signifying existence, is followed by a subjunctive : as, 

Erit illud prSfecto tempus quum gravissumi hSminis fidem desi- 
dSres (Ctc), There assuredly will come the time when you will 
feel the loss of so high- principled a man. 

d. When a time is precisely defined, as for instance by the two 
particles, turn cum, the indicative is used even with the past tenses, 
hoth perfect and imperfect : as, 

Tum quum in Asia res magnas permult! amisSrant, scTmus Romae 
fidem concidiss^ (Cic), At the time when very many lost vast 
properties in Asia, we know that at Rome credit received a 
violent blow. 

* In form an old accusative of the relative. Compare the English when, 
the old accusative of who, as then is of the. 

f Tet Sifter postquanit ubif and ut, in a sense nearly the same, the indi- 
cative aorlst is used. 

t See §1189. 
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Quid quum d^bas his Ut^ras, non eos ad me venturos arbltrabarS ? 
{Cic.), Well, and when you were handing the letter to thenar 
did you not think that they would come to me ? 

e. When, used with the perfect and the other tenses in a manner 
not included under the heads a, b, c, and requiring commonly the 
indicative : as, 

Quum se intSr Squitum turmas inslfnuaverunt*, ex essSdis deslf- 
liunt {Caes,), When they have worked their way among the 
squadrons of cavalry, they leap down from their chariots. 

Quum CaesSr in Galliam venit, altSrius factionis principes Srant 
Aedui, alterius Sequani {Caes.'), When Caesar first came into 
Gallia, the iEdui were at the head of one party, the Sequani of 
the other. 

Longum illud tempus, quum non ^ro, magis me m6vet quam hoc 
exiguom (Cic,), That long period, when I shall no longer exist, 
has more influence with me than the present short span. 

/. When, where the time or circumstances are first defined, and 
then follows cum with an indicative verb, which b in substance 
the main verb of the sentence : as, 

LSgebam tuas littSrsis quum mihi ^pist51a affertiir a Lepta, cir- 
cumvallatum essS Pompeium (Ctc.)» I was in the act of read- 
ing your letter, when behold dispatches are brought me from 
Lepta, stating that Pompey was blockaded. 

Comm5dum ad te dederam littSras, quum Spud me DiSn^ius 
fwt iCic), I had only that moment sent off a letter to you, 
when Dionysius made his appearance heref. 

g. In expressing a long period dov^n to the present inclusive : as, 

Hanc dSmum jam multos annos est quom possldeo (JPlauU), 
This house, it is now many years since I first occupied. 

Multi anm sunt cum ille In aerS meo est (Cic.)» It is now many 
years that that man has been in my debt. 

* This reading, not inamuaverintt is justified by the MSS. and required 
by the idiom of the language. It is one of many such passages corrupted 
by editors. See Madvig ad Cic. de Fiu. v. 15. 

t LiteraUy, < at my house/ See § 1161. 
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h. With two indicative verbs in the same tense, to express iden- 
tity of action as virell as identity of time (when the best translation 
is by the preposition in) : as. 

Quae quum t^ces, nulla esse concedes (Cic.), In the very fact 
that you say nothing about these matters, you acknowledge 
that they amount to nothing. 

Praeclare fScis quum puSrum diUfgis {dc), You act a most no- 
ble part in thus loving the child. 

LSco ills motus est quum est ex urbS depulsiis (Cic), In driving 
him out of Rome, we dislodged him from his (military) posi- 
tion. 

t. When used as an equivalent for quod, it has an indicative : as, 

Gratillor tifbi quum tantum vSles Spild eum (CicJ), 1 congratulate 
you on your having such influence with him. 

j, Quum, since, as, although, used to denote a reason* for or 
against, requires the subjunctive. Thus, 

Qui cum una d5mo jam cSpI non possint, Yn Slias dSmos exeunt 
(Ctc.)> And as at last they cannot all be contained in one 
house, they move off into other houses. 

DruentiS quum &quae vim vShSt ingentem, non tSmen navium 
p&tiens est (Liv,), The Durance, although it carries with it a 
tremendous volume of water, still is not able to float ships. 

Jc, Quum followed by tumf unites two clauses, the first of which 
deals with what is general, or common, or old, while the latter op- 
j)oses to it that which is special, or strange, or new. Hence the 
turn is often accompanied by emphatic adverbs, such as maxiime, 
imprimis, ver5, &c. In this construction sometimes the subjunc* 
tive iQood, more commonly the indicative, follows quum. Not un- 
frequently the quum is used without any verb of its own. Thus, 

Quum plurumas comm5ditates ^IcitiS contaneat, tum illS prae- 

* The text of Cicero, particularly in the miscellaneous letters in the 6th 
and following books, has often qumn or quando, where the best MSS. have 
the more correct reading qu5niam, viz. where a reason is given and an in- 
dicative mood follows. See Wunder's V. L. ex codice Erfurtensl. PraeC 
p. 97, &c. See § 1229. 

t See § 1231. 
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8t£t omnibus (Cic,), Among the very many advantages which 
friendship possesses, the most important of all is this. 

Quum ipsam cogmtionem juris augiirii cons^ul ciipio, turn me* 
herciile tuis studils erga me delect^r (CicJ), At the same time 
that I am eager to acquire a knowledge of the augural law for 
its own sake, I am upon my word charmed with your zeal in 
my favour. 

De republica ex tuis cum praesentiS tum fiitura Stiam m^ts ex* 
specto (Cic), As to public matters, I look to your friends for 
an account not merely of what is, but still more of what is to 
be. 

1456. Vero always gives great emphasis to the word before it. 
Its chief uses are as follows : — 

a. Added to Snim, indeed, giving it greater j^ower ; as, 
Enimu^ro Dave nil locist segnitiae nee soc6rdiae (Ter,), Indeed, 

indeed, master Davus, there is no room now for sloth or stu- 
pidity. 

b. In answering questions* emphatically, in which case it com- 
monly follows either the verb or a personal pronoun which stands 
first in a sentence. Thus, 

Eg8 vero Apuliam prSbo (Cic), Yes, my friend, you are right ; I 
do approve of Apulia (as the place for you to go to). 

c. It is particularly used after the pronoun i or eo, as also after 
the particles of time, tum, uhi, ui, to introduce the end of a climax, 
then beyond all mistake, then with a vengeance : as. 

Hoc sSnatui curam injecil ne tum vero sustlnerl seditio non posset 
{lAv, V. 7), This filled the senate with alarm lest their last 
hope should now be destroyed and the sedition should be in- 
deed past resistance. 

Ut verof Niimidas insSquentes ^quam ingressl sunt, tum rigerS 
omnibus corp5rS (Xtv. xxi. 54), But the moment that, in pur- 

* See §§ 578, 586, 1079, 1427. 

t Observe that the full translation of vero^ after ut or u^t, is not given 
until the iqtodosis as it is called of the sentence. To understand the force 
of vero in this passage, it should be known that the Roman troops had 
come out of their camp without sufficient clothing, without breakftsti in a 
winter day, amid snow and wind. 
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suit of die Nmnidiani, tiiey entered the water, then bejfomd ad 
mistmhf, the bodies of all the men became numbed with cold. 
Id vero Ita accendit llnlmoe ut p^r omn^ lis atqu^ n^fas aScuturi 
▼indlcem Hbertatis vlderentilr (Lw, vi. 14), Tliia indeed com- 
pleted thetr indignation, enraging them to such a degree that 
they seemed ready to follow the assertor of their liberties even 
to the violation of every divine and human law. 

" d. As a connecting particle it may be transhited by but, but some 
words should always be inserted to express the importance of the 
matter added : as, 

Certior factus est tris jam copiarum partis Helvetios transduxisse, 
quartam vero partem cttra flumen r^quam essS {Casa.), He 
received information that the Helvetii had conveyed over three 
parts of their forces, but that the fourth part fortunately was 
still on his side of the river. 

* 1457. Ut* is translated by that or to, as, how, when, &c. Its con- 
structions are as follows : — 

«. That, to, to express an object (always with an imperfect sub- 
junctive) f: ^* 

Ab Sratro abduxerunt CiDcinnatum, ut dictator esset (Cie,), 
Hiey took Cincmnatus from the plough that he might be dic- 
tator. 
(Ut quemadm^um sentio 15quar) {Cic,), (To talk with you as 

I really feel t). 
Ut te omnes di deaeque p6^uint {Ter,), Oh that all the gods and 

goddesses would destroy thee ! 
Hos ISbores timeo ut sustiCneas (Cte.), These labours I am afraid 
you will not support. 

b. That, 80 that, to, so as to, to express a result (always with a 
subjunctive) § : as, 

Sol ecflcit ut omniS floreant (Ctc), The sun causes everything to 
blossom. 

* Ut is in origin only another form of qn5d. The difference in form » 
explained by the several changes which have occarred in iUiid and iOM, 
In^uoifis and cwas, in cubT and ubT. 

t See § 1179. t See § 1227 ff. $ See || lia2,iis;« 
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Siclliam lt& rexa^t ut eS restiftui m antiquom sUtam nullo m^o 

possit iCic,), He has harassed Sicily to such a d^ree that it 

cannot hy any means be restored to its former condition.. 
«. T%at, in the sense of ffrantiug thmt, even dUowvug that, aUhmigh*, 
in which case it commonly begins the sentence (still with a subjunc- 
tive): as, 

Sid lit fu^ris dignior, non comp^tit^r in cu^ est (^Cic), But 

eren allowing you were the more worthy of the two, it is not 

your competitor who is in fault. 
Verum ut hoc non sit, praeclarum spectaciilum mlhi propono 

(Cic), But even supposing this is not so, I promise myself a 

glorious sight. 

tiL That, to think that, the idea of .', in elliptical phrases of 

indignation or ridicule f : as, 

PStSr ut Sbess^ filio debeat ! (Cic), The idea of a father being 

bound to damage his son ! 

e. In explanation of some preceding word, namely (still with a 
subjunctive) : as, 

Qu5d ipsi diebus vTginti aegerrime confecSrant, ut fiumen trans- 
irent. Hie uno die fecSrat {Caea,), What they themselves had 
completed with the greatest difficulty in twenty days, the other 
had done in a single day. 

/. How (with an indicative in direct, a subjunctive commonly in 
indirect sentences) : as, 

Ut vSles ? (^Plottt.), How do you do ? 

Audisti ut me circumst^t^rint (Cic), You heard how they planted 
themselves round me. 

^. As, to express similarity, often with sic or )ft&, «o, to corre- 
spond with it. An indicative is required in this and all the follow- 
ing constructions. Thus, 

It& est, ut scriblsj (Ctc), It is as you say. 
IpsS rex, sic ut somno excltus Srat, semlniidus fugit (lAiv,), The 
king himself, just as he was when roused from sleep, with 
but half his clothes on* runs off. 

• See § 1227 ». f See § 1227 e. 

% Literally, 'write/ the extract bdng £rom a letter in answer to tme 
from Atticus. 
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HSmo iit* Srat ftiriosus respondit (Cic.), The fellow with his 

usual madness replied. 
lUi, ilt* est hSmlnum gSnus suspiciosum, hoc arbitrantiir (Cic), 

Those (Sicilians), with that readiness to suspect which chasac- 

terizes their nation, hold this opinion. 

A. A8, to judge from what . Thus, 

Ut istam rem video, obsStiirahSrS {Ter.), To judge from what I 

see of that business of yours, you will have*your fill of it. 

t. As, 80 far as is possible, making allowance for (in elliptical 

phrases, no verb following the conjunction f). Thus, 

Multum ut illis tempSnfbus y^uit dicendo (Cic), He had great 

power in oratory, making allowance for those times. 

j. To express contrast, rather than similarity, when the iit and ItS 
may be translated by though, yet. Thus, 

Ut 15cus pr5cul miiro sStifs aequus Sgendis vineis fuit, ita haud- 
quaquam prospSre, postquam ^d effectum SpSris ventum es^ 
coeptis succedebat (Liv,), Although the ground at a distance 
from the wall was sufficiently level for bringing up the vines, 
yet when they came to the actual employment of them, no suc- 
cess whatever attended their eflforts. 

k. As applied to time, iit commonly signifies Immediate succes- 
aion, the instant that, and is most frequently followed by the aorist 
of the indicative : as, 

FiigS s&tellitum, ut jScentem viderS regem, facta eat (Liv.), A 
flight among the guards took place the moment they saw the 
king lying on the ground. 

/. It is also used to denote the point from which a period of time 
commences, but with the same notion of immediate succession, .^tm 
the very moment that : as, 

* Probably an elliptical construction for: sic eo temp5r^ fSriosus ut 
Srat semper furi5sus. Observe too that in such constructions the verb 
comes immediately after the conjunction. 

t Some such phrase as fieri potest understood. This constniction 
must be carefully distinguished from another elliptical use of ut with fi^ 
^51et understood, * as naturally happens.' See Heindorf ad Horat. Senn. 
i. 6. 80. 
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Ut CSttlina erupit ex nrbS, semper vigilavi (Ctc.)* From the very 
moment that Catiline sallied from Rome, I have ever been. on. 
the v^atch. 

1458. ORDER OF WORDS. 

In the simplest form of sentence, viz. one which denotes an ac- 
tion, the common order is the nominative, the accusative, the verb ; 
f . c. first the quarter whence the action proceeds, then the direction 
of that action, lastly the action itself. Any words belonging to the 
nominative and accusative commonly follow them, while those be* 
longing to the verb commonly precede it. The latter consist of ad- 
verbs or adverbial phrases which express the time, manner, means, 
and generally the attending circumstances. 

1459. But as the grammatical connection between Latin words 
is expressed in the terminations of those words, a greater freedom 
of position is admissible than would be practicable without ambi- 
guity in English. Hence the words of a Latin sentence are com- 
monly placed with a view to marking their relative importance and 
emphasis*, and on this principle must the arrangement of the Latin 
sentence be studied. 

1460. The most conspicuous place in a sentence or clause of a 
sentence is the first. Hence this place is allotted to an emphatic 
word. Thus, Caesar's Gallic war properly begins with the word 
'Gallia.' Again, in the seventh chapter there occurs a sentence 
beginning with Caesar f, because the preceding paragraph spoke 
only of what the other party, the Helvetii, were doing. Hence a 
sentence thus beginning with the nominative of a proper name 
should have some such words as on the other hand, meanwhile, &q. 
inserted after the nominative, to give it a sufficient prominence in 
English. 

1461. A still greater emphasis is given to other words | when 

* Emphasis always implies an opposition to some other word expressed 
or understood, and the student would do well in each case to ask himself 
what the opposed word or notion is. 

. f See also the sentences beginning with Dumnorix, c. 9 ; Helvetii, ell; 
Caesar, c. 18; or Liv. xxi. c. 3. Hanno; c. 5. Hannibal; c. 7. Hannibal; 
c 11. Saguntini. 

X See the examples in interrogative sentences, § 1417. See also the 
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placed at tiie commencement of a sentence^ because the ^eiy inTer- 
aion of tlie ordinary order draws the greater attention to them : as, 

Sosceptum* com SSguntinis bellum, h^endam cnm Romanis 
est {lAv.), We began tiie war with Sagontom, we must con- 
duct it against Rome. 

1462. The word e»t\, commonly the most unimportant word ia 
% sentence^ acquires a strong accent when placed first in a sentence 
or clause (see § 1080, 1st example ; § 99*1, 3rd example) ; but ext 
and erfU are also found in the first place when a formal narrative or 
description commences! : as, 

£rant In ea ISgione fortisslmi viri centiiriones qui &c. (Caet. 
B . G. y. 44), Now there happened to be in that legion two very 
brave officers, with the rank of centurions, who, &c.§ 

Est in secessu longo 15cu& &c. iVirg. Aen. L 160) « There is in a 
deep recess a place, &c. 

1463. Relatives and conjunctions naturally occupy the first place 
in their several clauses. If they give up this place to another word* 
Hie strangeness II of the transposition gives unusual emphaais to the 
word thus occupying the first place : as, 

position of the veib in cases of concession, §§ 1156, 1227 b, and in hjpo- 
Ihetical conditions, § 1219 ; also § 1436 ^ third example. 

* Still saseeptum in the Latin is only a participle ; but the English 
translation would lose its force if the sentence began with ' the war.' 

t Thus in Greek, ecrrif generally an enclitic, has an accent when it com- 
mences a sentence. 

t The monosyllabic verbs datffit^ ity seem at limes to occupy the first 
place when not emphatic. Possibly thdr very brevity is a reason ftr 
giving them this advantage lest they be wholly overlooked. 

§ See also i. 6. Erant ; iii. 12. Erant, &c. ; v. 6. Erat ; v. 25. Erat, &ei; 
vi. 38. Erat.— See also VirgU, Aen. iL 2U 

|] This doctrine of emphasis growing out of a strange position is well 
exemplified in the heroic verse. The most natural place for a sentence to 
b^lin is at the beginning of a verse. But there occur passages where a 
sentence begins in the sixth foot ; and in such cases the iscdated word k 
always specially emphatic in good writers. See Bentley ad Lnean. i 231, 
and Journal of Education, iv. 356. Pertiaps too, when a sentence termi- 
nates with a word in the first foot of a line, that equally iscriated waid^ 
diotdd be one of importance. 
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, ^os ttia progenies, caeli qnibus ^dnuis locem {Virg»)*, We, iMne 
own progeny^ to whom thou promisest the height of betmen. 
Adeon rem rSdissS, p&trem i&t extifmescam (Tar.), To think that 
matters should be come to this^ that & father .should be the ob- 
ject of my dread I 

. Fosthdc si quisquam, nil precor (Tar.), If ought occur hereqfietg 
I offer no prayer (for him). 
Non sdtis est tuom te officium facere, fima si id non 4dprobat 
(Ter.), It is not enough to do your duty^ but the world too 
must approve it. 

1464. It should be recollected that there are many actual pauses 
in a sentence where the printer inserts not even a comma. The 
word which follows such a pause must^ for die purposes of em- 
phasis, be considered a commencing word'f". 

1465. It must be recollected too that many little words* as ut, si, 
ei, nee, sed, ne, non, an, and the prepositions, are at times proclitics |, 
that is> pronounced with the word which follows them, so that they 
must not be deemed to be first words to the exclusion of the follow- 
ing word. 

1466. The last place in a sentence is often an emphatie ooe : as. 

Qui hSnos post condltam banc urbem hSblti&s est t5gato antS me 
nemini (Cie.), An honour which since the foundation of this 
city was never paid to any one wearing a toga before me. 

AMiid !t^ h^ebant nullum (Cau,), Other road they had none. 
• Aptid Helvetios longe ditissnnus fuit Org^5rix {Caef.), Amang 
the Helvetii by far the richest man was Orgetorix. 

Nam ex his pra^diis tal^ta argenti bina Capi^bot stitim (Tar.), 
For from these farms he received two talents of silver every 
year invariably, 

* Compare also v. 1. Troja^ qui, &c. ; 88. Tyri^ qm, &c. ; and ill. 658« 
faig^s cni, &C. 

t Thus, in the (Mrdinary hexameter, there is frequently a pause aftor 
the first two feet and a half, which is followed by an emphatic word, aa 
in Virg. EcL x.: 

GIlio, cujus amor | tantim mihi cr^Kat in hdrasy 
Qo&ntnm v^ novo | tiridU se subicit ^ua. 
% See § 28. 
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Animos vestros tentabant semper, vires non expSrientiir (lAv,), 

. Your courage and your feelings they will attempt to master, 

aye without intermission; of your actual strength they will 

make no trial. 

1467. It has been stated that the ordinary place of a verb is at 

the end, and that it is emphatic at the beginning of a sentence. 

When placed elsewhere it has the power of making the preceding 

word or words emphatic* : as, 

SSguntum vestri circumsldent exerdtds : mox Karihaginem dr« 
cumsidebunt Romanae ISgiones (Liv,), Saguntum is besieged 
by your armies : ere long Carthage will be besieged by the le- 
gions of Rome. 
Utifnam pro dScSrS tantum et non pro sSlute esset certam^n 
(Liv.), Oh that the struggle had been one for ghry only and 
not for existence, 
Ut servemlni deest vobis animus ? Quid s! m^riendum pro pS« 
tria esset fScSretKs? (Liv,), When the object is to save your- 
selves, does your courage run low ? What then would you 
have done, if you had had to die for your country? 
Prius Sempronio per civium agmen quam per hostium'f fuit erum- 
pendum {Liv, xxii. 60), Sempronius had to force a passage 
through the ranks of his own countrymen before he forced one 
through those of the enemy. 
. 1468. Sometimes the word thus placed before the verb is not 
itself so emphatic as the word with which it is intimately con- 
nected, and which then stands at the end of the sentence : as, 

O Geta, Provinciam cepisti duram (Jhr,), Oh Geta, the duty you 
undertook was a hard one. 

Maecenas StSvis editS regibiis (Hor,), 
Maecenas sprung of royal line,. 

• 

* The reason of this appears to be that the predicate of a sentence is 
commonly the more emphatic part, and that the verb is commonly the 
chief part of the predicate. Observe too that a participle in its own danse 
has the same influence. 

t The comma usually inserted after hosthtm is inadmissible, as ihefitU 
should be pronounced almost as though it were attached to it like an 
enclitic 
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1469< An adjective*, if emphatic, commonly precedes its sub- 
stantive ; whereas, when not emphatic, it commonly follows f. 
Thus, 

Saepe et contemptils hostis cruentum certamSn edidit, St incUti. 
pSpuli regesquS perlSv! momento yicti sunt (Liv.), If a despised 
foe has often maintained a bloody contest, not less often have 
renowned states and monarchs been conquered by the slightest 
blow. 

Pulchrum Srit Campani, Romanum impSrium vestra fide, vestris 
viribus rStentum esse (Liv.), It will be a proud thing, men of 
Capua, to reflect that the empire of Rome herself was saved 
from falling by your fidelity, by your power. 

1470. A still stronger emphasis belongs to the adjective when it 
throws t as it were its substantive to the end of the sentence § : as, 

De quo quum disputarem, tuam mihi darl vellem Cotta eloquen- 
tiam (Cic), In discussing which I should have wished your 
eloquei^ce, Cotta, to have been given to me. . 

Hoc tlbi juventus R5mana indictmus helium (Liv.), Such the 
war which we, the youth of Rome, declare against you. 

Bonds me absente hie c6nfecistis ntiptias (Ter,), A pretty mar- 
riage you have knocked up here in my absence. 

1471. The demonstrative pronouns, commonly occupying the 
place before the substantive, appear to acquire an emphasis when 
placed after it : as, 

* In the phrase tuum officiumfacere,* to do your duty/ it would at fitst 
seem that tuum has no title to the emphatic position ; but the answer is, 
that officium (= opiflcium) originally meant not duty, but worky so that 
the phrase literally translated is, ^to do your own work, not another 
person's.' 

f When a substantive is very short compared to its adjective, the for- 
mer commonly precedes, as aes aUenum, res famiUaris, 

X This wide separation of the adjective and substantive would cause 
confusion, but that the great emphasis of the adjective causes it still to be 
ringing in the ear when we come to the substantive. 

§ Compare Virgil, Aen. !• 643, patrius amor, rapidum Achaten ; v. 657, 
nova consilia; v. 669, nostro dolore; v. 671* Junonia hospitia; v. 675, 
magno amore ; v. 676, nostram mentem ; v. 684, notes voltus. 

8 
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Te Appi taumquS cXpnt sangoliie hoc cons^ro (LUfJ), Tkee 
Appius* and thy head with ihii blood I devote. 

1472. Nouns in apposition and the genitive commonly follow the 
substantive to which they belong, and th^efore have an emphasis 
when prefixed to the substantive : as^ 

Uni constil! Servllio jus fuit dicendl dictatorls (Liv.), To Servi- 
lius alone^ as consul, belonged the power to name a dictator. 

SSd It& forsitan dScuit cum foedSrum ruptorS duce ac pSpiilo 
decs ipsos committSre ac profligar^ bellum, nos qui secundum 
deos vi51ati sumus, commissum ac profligatum confTcSrS (Lio. 
xxi. 40), But perhaps it was fitting that, with a general and a 
people who habitually violate treaties, the gods themselves 
should commence the war and break the neck of it *, and that 
we who next to the gods have been injured should tiien come 
in and finish it. 

Flfl>iu8 p5ten8 vir, quum mter soi oorpdrb homines, turn ^tiam ad 
plebem (Liv.), Fabius, a man of influence not merely among 
the men of his own bodyf, but also with the commonalty. 

1473. As an emphatic word demands a large share of the atten- 
tion, it tends to prevent the mind from dwelling on the word or 
words which follow. Hence as the first place in a sentence or 
danse is allotted to emphatic words, so the second place is adapted 
to imimportant words ^, which are inserted hoe although oncoii- 
nected with the adjoining words : as, 

Janud se ac pSriStibus texit (Cic), He protected himself behind 
the gate and the walls of his house. 

An hujiis illS legis mentionem fIcSre ausus esset? (Ctc. pro MiL 
c. 12), Or would he have dared to make mention of ihit law I 

Hunc illi e navi egressum comprehenderunt atque in vincuU 
conjecerunt (Cae«.), This man had no sooner disembaiked 
than they seized him and threw him into prison. 

Magnus ibi numSrus pSc^ris rSperttis est (Caes,^, A great quan- 
tity of sheep was found there. 

* litenOly: to give the knock-down blow whidi all but finiilM. 

f ue, clasi or order. 

t Such words thoidd be lead moitfinitlyyaoai not to attncl; 
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ItfagBam haec net Caesaii ^fftcoltatem adfSrebat (Caes,), No 
little difficulty did thk occamon to Caesar. 
. JB^istes aatem si sStis firmns st^gris, si te n^qu^ coUegae van^ 
gloria neque tuS falsS famS mov^t (Xit7.)> And resist him you 

will« if you stand firm enougl^, if nor your colleague's 

empty boastings nor your own ill-founded disgrace affect you. 

Uno die intermisso Galli, atque hoc spStio magno cratium nil- 
mSro effecto^ mSdia nocte ad mumtiones accednnt (CaeB.), 
Having allowed one day to pass (without any attack)^ and 
having in this interval made up a great quantity of hurdles,^ 
midnight the Gauls quietly advance to the lines*. 

Quos sibi Caesar f ublatos gavisus rettneri jussit (Caes.)^ De- 
lighted that these men should be thrown in his way, Caesar 
ordered them to be detained {. 

1474. It is because of their enclitic character § that autem, quidem, 
quoque, &c. never occupy the first place in a clause or sentence. 
Igitur, enim, vero, are occasionally found at the beginning, and then 
have more importance than when they occupy their more ordinary 
place after the first word. 

1475. In short II sentences, words which are opposed to one an- 
other are either brought close together, or placed as far apart as 
possible, in the latter case occupying the two emphatic positions 
of first and last. 

Hostis hostem occid^rS v51ui (lAv,), I wished to slay the enemy 
of my country. 

* Many editors would place a comma before Galli, thus giving it an 
importance it does not deserve. It is in fact a sort of enclitic, and should 
appear in the English translation in the least prominent place. Similarly 
a comma should follow, not precede the word Caesar or Galba, in the first 
line of the following chapters : — B. G. ii. 2 ; ii. 7 : iii. 3 ; iii. 28 : iv. 6 ; iv. 
13; iv. 20: v. 7 ; v. 11. 

t Here both sibi and Caesar have the nature of enclitics. 

X For the enclitical position of a word which refers equally to two words 
or to two clauses, see § 1438 b, and e. 

§ The vocative when in the first place is of course emphatic. Otherwise 
it is commonly an enclitic, and should be thrown in after an emphatic 
word. 

II See § 1436 b, note, and § 1437. 

s2 
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Cum haoc sibi videbit praesens praesentem ^ripi iTer.), When he 
shall see her torn from him before his very face. 

EUtio nostrS consentit^ pugnat oratio (Cic), Our principles agree, 
cor language b at variance. 

NSc ad mortem minus animi est, quam fuit ad caedem (Liv.), 
Nor have I less courage to die myself than I had but now to 
slay another. 

1476. When two clauses opposed to one another contain the 
same word in different cases or tenses, that common word usually 
precedes the words opposed. 

Si civis vester, slcut ad pacem petendam venit, itS pcuns conditiones 
retttilisset, supervacaneum hoc mihi fiiisset itSr {Liv. xxi. 13), 
If your countryman, who came to ask for peace, had in the 
same patriotic spirit reported the terms of that peace, this visit 
would have been superfluous for me. 
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N.B. The numerals refer to the sections, not to the pages. Th^ letter n. means note. 



A-CONJUGATION, 519, 522, 
523. 

A-declensiou, 89-99. 

Ab in composition, 1304. 

Ablative, 50, 51, 989; absolute, 
1013;^ for dative, 1019; in d, 1021 
n. ; * in point of,* 997 ; of cir- 
cumstances, 1009; of distance, 
1017; of gerund, 1294; of time, 
992, &c. ; of means, 1000, &c. ; 
of participle in endo, 1293 n.; of 
quality, 1010; of road, 1008; of 
verbals in tu, 998; of 'where,* 
991 ; virith comparative, 1015, 
1055 6.; with fac, fi, 1003; with 
verbs of buying, 1005; with verbs 
of removal, 1023 ; with verbs of 
sacrificing, 1006. 

Accent, 22-28. 

Accusative, 45, 46, 884 ; after ac- 
tive verb, 888; after adj. in bundo, 
1298; after deponents, 891; after 
intransitives, 893 ; afier partici- 
ple in to, 892; after quo, 918; 
after substantives, 907 ; cognate, 

. 894; and infinitive, 911; facti- 
tive, 896 ; for nominative, 912 ; 
of time, &c. &c., 915 ; two toge- 
ther, 896-902; with verbs of call- 
ing, 897 ; with verbs of feeling, 
889. 

Accusing, verbs of, 944. 

Active verb, 367 ; conjugated, 575. 

Acu, conjugation of, 556. 

Ad in composition, 1306. 

Adjectives, 211-239; concord of, 
1037; differ from participles. 



934 n. ; emphatic, 1391 e., 1469, 
&c.; for adverbs, 1049, 1051 ; for 
substantives, 210, 1034, 1042; 

fender of, 1038, &c. ; in bundo, 
298; in predicate, 1060; of 
comparison, 1438; of fitness, &C., 
956; place of, 1469, 1470; pos- 
sessive, 1047, 8; suffixes of, 225- 
234; united, 1054. 

Adjunctive conjunctions, 846. 

Adverbs, 767, 1398, &c.; in a, 366, 
793; in am, 782, 791; in bi, 
366, 785 ; in e, 768 ; in Im, 790; 
in inde, 366, 790, 800; in is, 
783 ; in Iter, 773 ; in Itiis, 777 ; 
in 6, 366, 771, 789, 1056; in per, 
778 ; in seciis, 801 ; in tenus, 
803 ; in tim, 779, 780 ; in tro, 
788; in um, 792; in iis, 781, &c.; 
in vorsum, 798 ; of comparison, 
1438, 1439 ; place of, 1398 ; pro- 
nominal, 366, 1150. 

Ad-vorsus, 1307- 

Ae, 12. 

Affirmative answer, 1427. 

Alphabet, 2. 

Ante in composition, 1310. 

Antecedent omitted, 1126, 7; 1151. 

Aorist, 445, 446, 585, 586. 

Aorist subj., 614. 

Apposiuon, 1052, 1058, 1472. 

Ara, conjugation of, 556, 561. 

Attraction, 1059. 

Audi, conjugation of, 656. 

Audi (r.), conjugation of, 570. 

Autem, place of, 1474. 

Buying, verbs of, 946, 1005. 
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C.ll. 

Cardinal numbers, 247, 252, 253. 

Case, 42. 

C^ never affixed ta logical pro- 
nouns, 1112. 

Centen^mHi^, 1072. 

Qfria compofiitioa, 1317' 

Coeptils est, 1244. ' 

Comma often omitted by editors, 
1464. 

Commanding, subjunctive in, 488. 

Comparatives, 1015, 1193, 240^ 
246, 1055. 

Comparativea from prepositions, 
83a 

Gomposition, 35. 

Composition of verfas, 758. 

C5a in composition, 1393-^. 

Ckmditional sentences, 1153^ &c 

ConjugatifHi, 518. 

Coolugation, a, 519, 522, 5d3k 

, e, 386, 519, 524, 525. 

, i, 519, 528, 529. 

, 0, 519, 520. 

,M, 519, 526, 527. 

Coi^ugBtion of verb active, 575, 
&C. ; deponent, 685 ; imper- 
sonal, 699; participle ia tiiro 
with es and fii, 702, &c» ; pasnve 
verb, 655; passive impersonal, 
701; reflective, 570, 636, &c. 

Conjunctions, 839. 

Conjunction omitted, 1436; post- 
poned, 1463. 

Consonant and i conjugation, 
mixed, 557. 

Consonant conjugation, 518, 521. 

Consonant declension, 55-87. 

Construction ad SynSsim, 1038* 

Contracted perfects, -563-7. 

Copula, 874. 

Copulative conjunctions, 840, 1.430, 
&c. 

Crudeform,40,41. 

Cum in composition, 1323-5» 

Cum maxiime, 1057^2. 
Dabo wilih participle in to, 1275. 
Dative,. 49, 950; etfaic, 979; in I, 
110 n. ; 'in. lieu of,' 982; in 
poets, 986^988; of name,. 984^; 



of participle in endo, 1293; of 
person affected, 977 ; of purpose, 
983; with adjectives, 955, 960, 
&c ; with, compound verbs, 962; 
wiik partSnpfe in endo, 1295; 
with passive verbs, 963; with 
piieposiliaBft •£ Mi^ 962^ tri* 
verbs, 958 n. ; with static verbs, 
960; withverbsof forgiving,976; 
with verbs of giving, 974 ; with 
verbs of taking away, 978 ; with 
verbs of telling, 973; with verbs 
of trusting, 975. 
D§ in compffsilifm,. IdST-^ 
Declension, first or a, 89-99. 

, second or a, lffiO-]94» 

, third m t, 18S-430L 

» tl«rd or conBonsBt, 5&-8^» 

fi3urdiavu,.14ttt.U4^ 



-y fiftlk or «, 145-148. 
>vowe), 881 
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nomis^ 14fr, &ci 
DMiQiKmtivepnnioaii8,286, 1091. 
Deponent veii» aoB{ugHted» 685w 
DerrvalioD^34. 
Derivation of veri^ 741^ ftcu 
DsrivatioMi fitnn prepontioiis^ 838. 
Beiideialrve verba, 75& 
Dtesdtus est, HNli. 
Dimiimtives^ 196^^09; 
Diminutive verba,. 750; 
Diphtliong, 17. 
Direct intcirogaliver 9081 
Bc^uBctive questioii, f429L 
Distributiva niiiialij 340( 

26a, 16661. &c. 
D6ce, CQiqugatioB aP^ 556. 
D6Ge (n), emjugatioa ai, 57^61 
Double censtructioa of aome vcri>s, 

I>oubl8 form of relative^SSa^^SS. 

E-comugatieii, 386.. 

Erdci&nfiion^ 145*.£48. 

Eg in composition, 1332. 

Elision, 29. 

EHipsia«f luhstantfve^Oaa ; oTwrib 

of requesting^. 12M;; of ^cdb a£ 

saying, 13013. 
Bmpfaaais decides oider of 

1459. 
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Saclitics, 27, 147a 

£pistolary tenses, 1160. 

Ss abbreTietcd, 1158 n. 

EflBiT omitted, ISSft. 

Est first in a sentence^ 1469. 

Fsariflg, vevlw of, 1186. 

Fseting, ycrbs of, 393, 938, 989, 
1S45. 

Feminine soflSxes, 193, 

First place in a sentence or daose^ 
1460, 1461. 

Forbidding, sentences of, 1173, 7. 

FSr^ «t, 1260. 

Fore with participle in lo, 1263» 

Fractions, 268-272. 

FfcqneBtative verbs, 745. 

Fiigi, conjagacion o^ 558. 

Future, 46&-469; indicative, 583; 
indicative for jussive^ 1170; per- 
feet, 474, 590^1; perfiect sub- 
junctive, 508,505, 1226; simple^ 
447, 448. 

Gcwler, 183-199. 

Gender of noons in i, 197. 

Genitive,47,919; emphatic, 1391 «. ; 
after gennad, 1286 ; after neuter 
pronoun, 922; in iiis, 110 a, ; 
* in respect to,* 935 n. ; objective, 
927 ; of participle in endo, 1292 ; 
of quafitj, 928; partitive, 922; 
possessive, 924 ; inb|ectiv^ 921 ; 
with adjectives, 929; with ad- 
verbs, &3; with possessive ad- 
jectives, 1048 ; with substantives, 
920; with verbs, 938. 

Gentile name^ 1046. 

Gerund, 435, 634, 1284-1297. 

Greek proper names, 166^182. 

Hand scio Sa, 1196fi., 1421. 

House, 1036. 

Historic present, 449 n., 455. 

Hypotbecical sentences, 49&-9, 705, 
1153, 1209-1223. 

I-oomugation, 519, 528, 529. 

L^edension, 125—139; gender of, 
197. 

lasperative mood. 424, 593, 1163- 
5, 1173. 

Imperfect, 439, &c.; infinitive^ 509, 
512,513; past, 459-465. 



Impersonal verb, 371, 872; coa^ 
jugated, 699; passive, 701. 

In in composition, 1337; with ab» 
lative, 1336; with accusative. 
1337. 

Inceptive verbs, 752. 

Indefinite pronouns, 1138^ &c. 

Indicative mood, 1152; of con- 
cession, 1156. 

Indirect oration, 492* 

Indirect interrogative, 318, 49^ 
495,1196,1197. 

Infinitive, 430-432, 506^13, 1232, 
&e.; a substantive, 1232; and ac- 
cusative, 1238-1240, 1245-1247 ; 
as a genitive, 1252; used by 
poets, 1255 ; imperfect, 509, 512, 
513 ; after adjectives, 1254 ; after 
relative or conjunction, 1251 ; 
historic, 1253; imperfect, 625 ; of 
indignation, 1247 ; perfect, 510^ 
511,628; with prepositions, 1233s. 

Interjections, 860. 

Interrogative, direct, 308; double, 
1136; indirect, 318, 494, 495. 
1196, 1197; particles, 1417; pro- 
nouns, 1134, &c. 

latSr in composition, 1341, 2; re- 
peated, 1395 fi. 

Intransitive verb, 373, 378; used 
transitively, 401-4091 

Irregular nouns, 149, &c. 

Irregular verbs, 392, &c. 

Island, to an, 884 ; in an, 951, 990. 

J, 9. 

Jussive mood, 425, 592, 1 163, &c 

K,6. 

Last place in a sentence, 1466. 

Last word in an hexameter begin* 
mng a clause, 1463 ft. || . 

Liquids, 4. 

Logical pronouns, 301, 1112. 

Madvig, 1141 n., 1165 n., 1167s.» 
1175n., 1182n., I205n.,1209/:ii. 
121211. 

Mawuline sufilzes, 191, 2. 

Meat, 1030. 

Memory, verbs of, 943* 

Metoto, Bufiix, 530. 

Meto (r.), conjugation of, 570. 
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jtfirum-quantum, 1200. 

Mixed conjugationsi 557, 

Moods, 423. 

M5ri (r.), conjugation of, 571. 

KScesse est, 124o. 

Kegative, 1402; answer, 1428; 

purpose, 1407; repeated, 1411, 

1412; result, 1408. 
Nemo non, 1411 n* 
Nepos, 972n. 
Kescio ^, 1421. 
Keuter of pronouns, 909 ; passive, 

392 ; suffixes, 194. 
Nominative, 44, 867, &c. ; in the 

predicate, 875, 878, 879; for the 

vocative, 880 ; with passive, 870, 

877. 
K5n emphatic, 1403, 1404 
Kon m6d5 for non mod5 non? 

1415. 
Non nemo, 1411 n. 
Kon nuUiis, 1411 n. 
Non qu5, &c., 1208. 
Non with subjunctive of result, 

1182n. 
Non-emphatic words, place of, 

1473. 
Nouns, plural suffixes of, 52; in 

apposition, place of, 1472. 
Number of substantives, 1026. 
Numerals, 247-272, 1062. 
Numeral adverbs, 1071 ; cardinal, 

247, 252, 253 ; distributive, 249, 

252, 262; ordinal, 248, 252, 261 ; 

table of, 252. 
NuUus non, 1411 n. 
O-conjugation, 519, 520. 
O-declension, 100-124. 
Ob in composition, 1347. 
Objective genitive, 927. 
Obliqua oratio, 492, 1201, &c. 
Oe, 12. 

Opposed words, how placed, 1475. 
Opiis est, 1280. 
Order of words, 1437, 1458. 
Ordinal numbers, 248, 252, 261. 
Orna (r.), conjugation of, 570, 574. 
Participle, 436,514-517, 1264, &c.; 

for abstract substantive, 1276; 

in endo, 712, 1283-1297; In 



endo in hypothetical sentences, 
1214; in endo with es and fu, 
1214; in end, 1265, 6; in to, 
1270-1282; in tiiro, 702, 1268, 
9; in turo in hypothetical sen* 
tences, 1214 ; in tiiro with es and 
fu, 1214 ; in turo with fuiss^ 
1261 ; perfect, circumlocution 
for, 1281 ; question in, 1135. 

ParUcles, 764. 

Passive verb, 380, &c. ; conjugated, 
655; in^iersonal, 1240; imper- 
sonal conjugated, 701 ; of saying 
and thinking, 1241. 

Past imperfect, 459-465. 

Past imperfect indicative, 580-2. 

Past perfect, 473 ; indicative, 588- 
9 ; subjunctive, 621-4. 

Past subjunctive, 603-612. 

Pause in hexameter, 1464 n. f^ 

Per in composition, 1351, 2. 

Permest&t, 1183n. 

Perfect, 439, &c., 442, 443, 478, 
533, &c. ; formation of, 470, 
471 ; conjugation of, 561 ; cons* 
tracted, 563-7 ; present, 472; in- 
finiUve, 510, 511, 1256-1258; 
of intransitives, 477. 

Permission, subjunctive in, 489. 

Personal pronouns, 274, 1076. 

Personal suffixes, 406, &c« 

Personal verb, 370. 

Plural suffixes, of nouns, 52; of 
verbs, 414, &c. 

Possessive adjective, 1047, 8; geni- 
tive, 924 ; pronouns, 359. 

Post in composition, 1355. 

Potes with superlative, 1057 «• 

Prae in composition, 1357-8. 

Praeter in composition, 1360. 

Predicate, 874. 

Predicative substantive, 1060. 

Prefix, 35. 

Prepositions, 808, 1303-1397; case 
after, 914 n. ; change of form in, 
809, &c. ; Latin compared with 
Greek, 830 n., 834 n. ; meaning 
of term, 1391 n. ; omitted, 1396 ; 
* place of, 1391-3. 

Present, 449, 452-458; indicative. 
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. 575-9 ; historic, 449 n., 455^ per- 

. feet, 472 ; subjunctive, 594-602; 

. perfect indicative, 584, 587 ; per- 

■ feet subjunctive, 613-620. 

Trice, 1005. 

Fro in composition, 1362-4. 

Proclitics, 28, 1465. 

.Proper names, Greek, 166-182. 

Principal parts, 531, &c. 

Pronominal adjectives, 317, &c.; 
adverbs, 366, 1150. 

Plt>nouns,273,&c.; demonstrative, 
286, 1091 ; place of demonstra- 
tive, 1471 ; gender of, 1039; in- 
definite, 1138,&c.; interrogative, 
1134, &c.; logical, 301, 1112; 
neuters of, 909; personal, 274, 
1076 ; possessive, 359 ; reflective, 
278-285. 

Purposes, subjunctive in, 490. 

Q.6. 

Quam with comparative, 1055 a.,c.; 
with superlative, 1057^1 

Quanquam, 1227 6. n*. 

Quid ais, 1198. 

Quid quod, 1454 k. 

Quippe qui, 1194 n. 

Quum,* after,' 'while,* 1230; *as,' 
< although,' 1229; withtum,1231. 

Ramshorn, 742 n. 

Reciprocal verbs, 398. 

Reflective pronoun, 278-285 ; 
omitted, 1249. 

Reflective verb, 374, &c., 398-400; 
conjugated, 636. 

Relative, 307, 1120-1131 ; attrac- 
tion of, 1061 ; double form of, 
353-8, 1158 ; postponed, 1463. 

Repeated action, 1159. 

Results, subjunctive in, 491. 

Road, ablative of, 1008. 

Sacriflcing, verbs of, 1006. 

Scrib, conjugation of, 556. 

Second person in the sense of 'one,' 
1175, 1224. 

Second place in a clause adapted to 
non-emphatic words, 1473. 

Secondary clauses, ^225. 

ST, omitted, 1219. 

Static verb, 385-391. 
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Sub in composition, 1376-7 ; with 
ablative, 1375 ; with accusative^ 
1374. 

Subject, 874. 

Subject-accusative, 911, 1248-1250. 

Subjective genitive, 921. 

Subjunctive, 427-429, 481^05, 
1 178, &c. ; as a future, 500-505, 
1226 ; for jussive, 1167 ; in <ioid- 
mands, 488, 1180; in conces- 
sions, 1227 b. ; in elliptical sen- 
tences, 1227; in hypothesis, 496- 
499, 1209 ; in indirect interroga- 
tives, 494, 495, 1196; in indirect 
oration, 1201, 6 ; in parenthesis, 
1227g.; inpermission,489,ll80; 
in purposes, 490, 1179; in re- 
sults, 491, 1182; of indignation, 
1227 e. ; of object, 490, 1179; of 
result, 491, 1182; second person, 
1175, 1224; translated as indi- 
cative, 491, 493, 494. 

Substantive, number of, 1026; in 
predicate, 1060 ; in tion, 13G2, 

Subter in composition, 1379. 

Suffix, 32 ; of adjectives, 225-234; 
of nouns masculine, 191, 192; 
of nouns feminine, 193; of 
nouns neuter, 194 ; personal, 
406, &c. 

Super, with ablative, 1380; with 
accusative, 1381 ; in composition, 
1382. 

Superlatives, 240-246, 1057 ; from 
prepositions, 838. 

Supines, 433, 434, 1299-1301 ; ac 
tive or accusative, 887; passive 
or ablative, 998. 

Syllable, long by nature, 14 ; long 
by position, 15 ; short, 13. 

Syntax, 866. 

Tense, 437, &c. 

Tenses of Latin verb, 451, &c. 

Time, difference of, 1017 ; how 
long, 915 ; within which, 993- 
995 ; when, 992. 

Town, in a, 951, 990; to a, 884. 

Transitive verb, 372 ; used reflec- 
tively, 394-397. 

U-conjugation, 519, 526, 527. 
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U-aeclemion, 140-144. 
lMb«st,1280. 
Ut omitted, 1181. 
Ut nemo, 1408 n. 
Utmon, I406fi. 
Utp5tg qui, 1194 m. 
Ut qui, 1194 ft. 
XTtti, 1225. 

V, la 

Vei wHh superlative, 1057 A. 

VcgetiMes, 1090. 

y«ri>,d67, 1152; active, 367; com- 
pounded widi trans, 900, 901 ; 
^derrration of, 740; dimiiuitiye, 
7ipO; fraqaentative, 745 ; imper- 
aonid, 371 ; in dna, 745 m. ; in 
•eau, 754; in ina, 751; in tori, 
755; inceptive, 752; intransitive, 
373-3; irregular, 392, &c; of 
accusing, 944; of buying, 946; of 
connBanding, &c., 1180; of com- 
paring, 956 «.; of duty, 1217; of 



feaing, 1136; of fteliiig, 393, 
889, 983, 9; of kiMdranoe, 1133 ; 
of BBmory, MS; of re^piatbg 
omitted, 1204 ; of njiag onitled, 
1203; of smelUng, 895; pasdi^t, 
380, &c; penonal, 370; pbee 
of, 1437, &c 1467, 8; phuil 
sidBxcs of, 414, &C. ; recipncal, 
398; reflective, 374, &&, 398- 
400; aftatic, 385-391 ; tsaoflitive, 
372. 

V«a«m,43s.,882; iar manka- 
tive,833; plaoeof, 14741^$. 

Vois (r.), ooojiigation oi^ 570. 

Vo«cis,3. 

Vowel cbangea in compositian of 
verl)a,758. 

Vowel declcosion, 86, Sac ; vowel 
followed by vowel, shott, 16L 

Weather, snbstantivieft of, 1027. 

Word-building, 30. 

X, 5, 813 s. 
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Ab, 810, S16, 1303. 
abd, 542 (1). 
gbes, 1183,1206. 
abiet, 71 «. 
abln. 1171. 
^5le, 553 (48). 
abs, 810 n. 
gbut (r.), 1304. 

ac, 1430, &c. 
accld, 1306. 
aceri, 218. 
Achille, 175. 

9CU, vb„ 548 (4), 556. 
icii, tubst^ 88. 

ad, 815 n., 1305. 
add, 542 (2). 
adeo, 799. 
adep, 1026 n. 
adhuc, 799. 
lidlg, 900. 
admodum, 797. 
adsperg, 906. 
adula (r.), 981 n. 
aemiila (r.), 981 n. 
Aenea, 166. 

aer, 71 n. 

aeterno, 225. 

aflrici, 1306. 

Africa, 210. 

ai, vb. 739. 

ai. 543 (1). 

ala, 88. 

alge, 553 (30). 

all, pn^ 320. 

HUii, 366. 

mibi, 327,366. 

allcubi, 323, 366. 

alicunde,323,366,1150. 



Illio, 110, 111,327-329, 

1148. 
alio, 366. 
allqua, 366. 
lUlqui, 1141. 
allqud, 366, 1150. 
allter,327, 775n. 
Sliiibi, 366. 
aUund^ 366. 
alteriiis, 330. 
altero, 110, 111, 330^ 

332, 1149. 
alteriitero, 333. 
altrinsecus, 366^. 
altrd, 366. 
altrdvorsus, 366 n. 
am, 834, 1308. 
ambo,99,117, 120,afid 

jiddenda to 255, jM^e 

402. 
amYci, 554 (3). 
am5r, 71 n. 
amplius, 1055 c. 
an, 1421, 1423-1426. 
Anchisa, 167. 
ang, 535 (17). 
anlmi, 935 n. 
annona, 210. 
ante, 1309. 
antea, 802. 
antid, 815 n. 
antiquo, 825. 
anu, 142. 
ap, 533 (9). 
Speri, 554 (15), 
appr5pinqua, 959 n. 
^piid, 815 n, 13n. 
aqua {r.), 744. 



ar, 1312. 

ara, 556. 561. 

&rasso, 567. 

arce, 553 (10). 

arcess, 547 (6), 754. 

arde, 553 (23). 

argu, 548 (7). 

Sriet, 71 n. 

arma (n), 636. 

asperna (r.), 742. 

aspero, 215. 

at, 1445. 

atero, 214. 

Atho, 171. 

a^ue, 1430, &c., 1430. 

atter, 1306. 

Aty, 182, 

aude, 553 (25). 

audi, 556. 

audi (r.), 570. 

auge, 553 (38). 

aut, 840 n., 1444. 

autem, 1446, 1474. 

aversa (r.), 904. 

^vi, 88. 

avo, 88. 

axilla, 203. 

Baccanali, 139. 

bello, 88. 

Bell5na, 210. 

bene, 770. 

bib, 533 (4). 

bino, 252, 262, 1067. 

bis, 252, 783. 

blandi (r.), 971. 

bono, 213. 

b8v, 157. 

bu, 548 (2). 
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b&r, 546 (16). 
busto (n.), 546 n. 
cSd, 540(1). 
caed, 540 (7). 
caelUus, 777. 
caelo, 155. 
dkle, 553 (44). 
cUor, 540 n. 
db, 545 (1). 
cand, 540 (16). 
dbi, 137. 
cXp, 533 (10). 
dLpess, 547 (7). 
dkpuij 55. 
cAre, 553 (61). 
cSrdn, 75. 
carp, 533 (18). 
castro, 151. 
ave, 533 (76). 
c&vg, 1176. 
cS, 289-300, 792. 
ced, 540 (9). 
cgd, 731, 1198. 
cela, 898, 9. 
cgl§ri,2l8. 
ceU, 543 (4). 
tense, 533 (70). 
cgr, 546 (4). 
Cgrfs, 71 n. 
cern, 546 (4). 
cervic, 1026 n. 
ci, 554 (2). 
cie, 553 (40). 
cing, 535 (18). 
circa, 1313. 
circlter, 1314. 
circum, 1315. 
circumda, 906. 
els, 1316. 
dtra, 1318. 
dtiimo, 823. 
clam, 1319. 
Claud, 540 (28). 
dep, 533 (13). 
CO, 173. 
coi, vb. 904. 
c51, 543 (9). 
com, 544 (1). 
cdmlniis, 781. 
commin, 545 (3). 



commodo, 956 n. 
comped, 210. 
comperi, 554 (18). 
coropesc, 534 (18). 
cond, 542 (4). 
conduc, 1289. 
connive, 533 (79). 
conscio, 957. 
consperg, 905. 
conspu, 905 n. 
consterna, 742. 
consue, 389. 
consul, 543 (12). 
contra, 838 n., 1320. 
coqu, 537 (3). 
coram, 782. 
comu, 88. 
c§r5na, 210. 
corpusciilo, 198. 
ere, 553 (63). 
cred, 542 (17), 975 w. 
crepa, 550(10). 
creto, 546 n. 
cribro, 194. 
ctib, 533 (6). 
ciiba, 550(1). 
cud, 5'40 f30). 
cuicuimoai, 311. 
cum, prep., 820, 1322. 
cum, coTi;., 1455. 
cumb, 533. 
cunque, 1158. 
ctip, 533 (20). 
cur, 316. 
cura, 1168. 
curr, 546(17). 
da, 549, 732. 
dat, 1462 n. t- 
de, 1326. 
dSce, 890. 
ded, 542 (5). 
deinde, 800. 
dem, 544 (1). 
demum, 1447* 
denario, 1070 n. 
dentque, 1447 n, *. 
denu5, 797. 
Deo, 157. 
deteridr, 824. 
deitant, 270. 



di or dls, 812, 814| 

1329-1330. 
die, 534 (14). 
die, 1 198. 
did, 542 (6). 
Dido, 172. 
die, 146, 155. 
digno, 1192. 
dHu, 548 (10). 
discrib, 1329. 
disic, 812. 
d5ce,553(9),556,898, 

9, 1236, 7. 
doce (r.), 570. 
dodrant, 270. 
d51e, 553 (50). 
doma, 550 (7). 
dom^ 952, 1036. 
dom5, 157. 
domum, 886, 1036. 
dona, 976 n. 
du, 548 (5). 
due, 534 (20). 
dum, 1448. 
duo, 117, 118, 120, 

255. and Addenda to 

255, page 402. 
dupllc, 1067 n. 
duplica, 550 n. 
e, 1331. 
ea, 304, 366. 
eadem, 366. 
eateniis, 803. 

ec, 811, 813, 817, 1331. 
ecastor, 861. 

ecce, 862. 
ecfer, 811 n. 
gd, 540 (5). 

ed, 542 (7). 
ediica, 742. 
«g8. 274. 
eho, 862. 

em, 544 (1), 1005. . 
emdlimento^ 530. 
emdlumento, 530 n. • 
gnim, 1449, 1474. 
eo, 304, 366. 
eodem, 366. 
epol, 861. 
Squa» 99. 
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Squldem, 335. 

erga, 1334. 

es, 547 (2), 723. 

& (eat), 540 (6). 

est-qui, 1189, 1191. 

et. 1430, &c., 1440. 

etiam, 1171 (2). 

ex, 1331. 

ezclpi, 1332. 

edepol, 861. 

eTita, 1332. 

ezaudi, 1332. 

extm, v6., 544 (1). 

exim, adv,, 304, 790. 

exole, 553 (48). 

expergisc, 1351 n.f 

experi (r.), 554 (19). 

extra, 1335. 

extumo, 823. 

exu, 548 (5), 906. 

fac, 534 (1), 1168. 

facess, 547 (5). 

f&cie, 193. 

f^cinos, 194. 

fall, 543 (2). 

fama, 193. 

fame, 126. 

f amilia, 96. 

farci, 554 (7). 

fas, 149. 

fXt,541 (1). 

fate (r.), 533 (71). 

f ave, 533 (77). 

faxem, 1209/ n. 

faxo, 1182 n., 1209/ n. 

fend, 540 (20). 

f er, 546 (5), 729. 

ferae, 225. 

f eroc, 225. 

ferve, 533 (83). 

fi, 736. 

fid,^40(12), 1002. 

fig, 535 (10). 

fig, 535 (9). 

find, 540(11). 

fit, 1462 n.l. 

fie, 553 (47). 

flee, 534 (7). 

flu or flue, 539 (2). 

f 6d, 540 (26). 



f5ras, 886. 

f oris, 952. 

f 5ve, 533 (80). 

frSg, 535 (3). 

frem, 544 (3). 

frend, 540 (22). 

freto, 546 n., 1002. 

frica, 550 (6). 

frig, 535 (13). 

frige, 553 (29). 

frigos, 55. 

fru or frug (r.), 539 
(3), 1001. 

frumenta (r.), 744. 

fu, 548 (6), 725. 

fud,540(31). 

fug, 535 (27). 

fuge, 1177. 

fulci, 554 (4). 

fulg, 535 (16). 

fulge, 553 (32). 

fund, 540 (31). 

fung(r.),535(21). 

GaUia, 193 n. 

gaude, 553 (26). 

gem, 544 (2). 
. gen, 545 (2). 

ger, 546 (6). 
gign, 541 n. 
glub,533(7). 

Glycerio, 208. 

gno, 389. 

grSd (n), 540 (3). 

gru, 140. 

gusta, 748. 

habe, 553(1). 

hac, 300, 366. 

haere, 553 (64). 

haudquaquara, 366 n. 

herl, 954. 

hero, 100. 

hlc, a</t;., 300, 366. 

hinc, 300,366. 

ho, 295-300, 1091-7. 

hocIne,293. 

h5die, 804. 

homunciilo, 206. 

horsum, 366 n. 

hue, 300, 366. 

hiimT, 952. 



ioreo,302, 1112-1119. 
i, vb., 554 (1), 737. 
Ibi, 304, 366. 
ibidem, 1150. 
ic, 534(12). . 
idem, 342, 1132. 
Igltiir, 1474. 
ignora, 1338 n. 
ignosc, 761 n. 
meet, 807. 
ihco, 797. 
Ilioneu, 177. 
ilia, 298, 366. 
iliac, 298, 366. 
illJ, 298, 366. 
illim, 298,366. 
niinc, 298, 366. 
illo, 287-294, 1101- 

nil. 

U16, adv., 298, 366. 
illdc, 298, 366. 
illuc, 298, 366. 
imbu, 548 (2). 
Imlta (/•.), 748, 981 m. 
imo,a«(/., 110. 823. 
imo, adv.j 1429. 
impedi, 1236, 7. 
impera, 1243, 1291. 
In, 913,1336, 7,8. 
inde, 304, 366. 
indldem, 366. 
Inaudi, 1338. 
ind, 542 (8). 
indu, 548 (5), 906. 
indulge. 553 (31). 
infesto, 546 n. 
infra, 822, 1339. 
ingem, 1338. 
inqu, 730. 
inser, 906. 

inter, 822, 1087, 1340. 
interim, 797. 
interest, 910. 
intra, 1343. 
intro, 1344. 

ipso, 105,110,325,326, 

1090. 
irl, 1262. 
ista, 299, 366. 
istac, 299, 366. 
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istic. 299^ 366. 
ittiin,299,366. 
istinc 299, 366. 
isto, 288. 1091> 1098, 

1106. 
istd, 299, d66L 
istdc, 298, 366L 
istuc, 298, 366L 
Its, 1451. 
It&r, 154, 194. 
jSce, 553 (4). 
jam, 145CL 
j5co, 155. 
J5t, 157. 
jiibe, 553 (3), 1236, 

1237, 1243. 
i% 535 (28). 
jun^, 535 (28). 
jus-juando, 157. 
jiiva, 550(13), 890. 
jiiveni, 137. 

eta, 1345. 
533(2). 
lab (r.), 533 (3). 
lite, 534 (3). 
l&cess, 547 (4), 754. 
laed, 540 (8). 
l&te, 533 (72). 
l&pillo, 206. 
lato, 543 n. 
lav, 548 (1). 
ISva, 550 (12). 
langue, 553 (34). 
le, 553 (43). 
Igg, 535 (5). 
libero, 101. 
libra, 1075. 
lice, 553 (7). 
lice (r.), 553 (8). 
lig. 537 (2). 
ligna (r.), 744. 
lln, 545 (4). 
linteri, 127, 129. 
Unqu, 537 (2). 
Ilque, 553 (58). 
loca, 1289. 
15co, 155. 
16qu (r.), 537 (4). 
lu, 548 (9). 



lu.548(10). 
luce, 553 (13). 
lud, 540 (93). 
luge, 553 (39). 
macto, 1004. 
xnaere, 553 (65). 
xnaU 735, 
mSle, 770. 
xnalim, 1221. 
mallem, 1221. 
mand, 540 (18). 
m&ne, 553 (55). 
m&ri, 88. 
materia (r.), 744. 
medica (r.)» 971. 
medius fidius, 861. 
meherciile, 861. 
memin, 390. 
men, 545 (3). 
Menandero, 169. 
meo, 107. 
mgre, 533 (66). 
merg, 535 (21). 
met, 541 (4). 
meti (r.), 554 (22). 
mgtu, 548 (28). 
metu (r.), 570. 
mica, 550 (5). 
Mileti, 951 m. 
milli, 1064. 
mtnistra, 971 n. 
mtnu, 548 (16). 
minus, 1055 c. 
misce, 553(11). 
mlsere, 533 (67). 
mitt, 541 (6). 
mitte, 1177. 
modera, 742 fu 
mods, 794. 
mol, 543 (10). 
mone,553(57),1236»7. 
m8r, mori(r.), 546(14), 

571. 
morde^553(24). 
m8ve, 533 (81). 
mulce, 553 (12). 
n)ulge,553 (33). 
mung,535 (22). 
nac (r.), 534 (4). 
nam, 1452. 



narra, 959. 
ne, vif., 553 (54). 
ne, 1174^5, 1402: 
ne, 1417, 1420. 142^ 

1424, 1485. 
nec,534(ie>. 
neca, 556 (2). 
necesse, 956 n. 
neciibi, 366L 
necunde, 366L 
nedum, 1228. 
nega, 1404 n, 
negleg; 535 (6% 834 •» 
neqiia,36S. 
nequam, 149. . 
nequa^uam,. 366L 
n^u^ 1443. 
nequi, 738. 
nequ5, 366. 
nescio-qui* 1 196. 
neu, 1416. 
neutero» 110. 
neutrd, 366. 
neve, 1416. 
nig, 535 (11). 
nihil, 149, 1410. 
nit (r.), 541 (7),100U 
nite, 533 (73!). 
nlv,157. . 
nol, 734. 
n5lT, 1576. 
n5lim» 1221. 
nollem, 12?1. 
ndmen, 55. 

dod^1402a4 
nonne, 1419. 

nostraliy 364. 

nu,548(15). 

nub, 533 (8), 972 Ik 

nudiustertitts, 8Q6» 

nullo, 110, 1410. 

nuni,1419, 1423 n. 

numcubi, 366. 

numqu5, 3661 

nunc, 792. 

ntitlquara, 796. 

6b, 1346. 

obd, vh,, 543 (If). 

obliY {r.\ AddaukL Pt 

539, page 4M. 



obsSte, 553 (48). 
od, 540 (2&). 
odi, 390. 
officio, 1489. N. 
eu, 553 (48). 
!5le.553(4»). 
ollm, 298. 
fiperi, 554 (16). 
Gp£<, 56. M0. 
Spltfila(>-.},7^M. 
Spona, 124S. 
oppcrirr.), 554(20). 

ordon, 55. 
Oreste, 188. 
Bri[r.),6M(21). 
onia(r.),M0,674 
Orpheu, 178. 
ostend. SIO. 
pa, B*., 547(1). 
pabula (r.), 744. 
pac, 534 (S). 
piieiilte,533(74),&3S 
IM&53fi(3). 
pSlam, 541> I 
1348. 



• OL, 78a, 



Panthoo, 17». 
par. p^ 5441(1). 
pare, 534 (17). 
ptlre,553(S2),gS8a 
Kri, 174. 
pSriet, 71 n. 
pas, e*., 547(1). 

paK (r.), loet. 

pat (r.), 511 (3). 
pSier. 55, 71 •«. 
pSve, 533 (78). 
pec. 534 (S). 
pell, 543 (6). 
pend, 540 (31). 
penile, 553 (BO). 
penEs, 1349L 
pen^-, 947 n. 
ptr, 1350. 
perd, 542 (9). 
pcrhlbe. 1351 n.^ 
peri, 1351 n. t 
pi5ri(r.),554(l9)». 
Pcriele, 180. 



perind^ SOOn. 
pennitt, 1351. 
Peiseu, 178. 
p."i,S41(S),903«. 
pC-tcss, 517(S),7S4. 
p;g, S35(]3). 
pige, 553(28). 
plHee. 553 (5). 
plBg, 535(1). 
plaud, 540 (29). 
pie, 553 (69). 
plec, 534 (8). 
plfc, 534 (9). 
piTca, 550 (4). 
plo, 548 (U), 699 

1004. 
plus, 245 1L. 1055 c. 
pondo, I07Sh 
pone, 1353. 
pose. 534 (19), 902. 
post, 1354. 
postea, 802. 
pOBtld, 815 n. 
postiUi,80e. 
poMquam, 848. 

m, 748. 
......Ss. 728. 

p5ti (r.). 9*2. 
piito, 519. 
pnCrlSSSi 
praed, 542(11). 
praetor. 1359i. 
praesent, 319. 
prande, 5S3 (19). 
prehend, 540(23). 
piem, 544 (4). 
prSm (r.), 655. 
-rTrao. 823, 1050. 

riCr, 823. 

ro. 818.823,1361. 

rod, 5^ (12). 
^f5d.es, 727. 
prohlbe, 133^ 1237, 

1243. 
prom, 544 (1). 
prono, 825. 
ptope, 13S5. 
prQpi<-)r, 908.955. 
proplgr, I3C6. 



pug, 535 (30). 
puMs, 71, 74. 
pile, 533 (75). 
qua, 315, 36C. 
quaer, 546(2), 909*. 
quaes, 546 (3> 
quali, 225, 317. 



quan 



is, 353, 791,1227 



quando,795,145S>n.*. 
quautoquldeai, 857 a. 
quanquam. 791. 
quanti, 946 n. 
quanta, 317. 
quantum, ISOfk 
quaqua, 366. 



luaqua 



e, 316. 



qu6r(-r.),546{12). 
que, 840 n., 1430^ &C., 

1441, 2. 
qui, 554 (84), 73& 
lui or quo, 306, 1120- 

1131. 
[ui-cunquC, 1146,1 158. 
jui-dam, 343, 1145. 
quldem, lOSO, 140fi, 

1415. 1453, 1474. 
quie, 553 (42). 
qui-liibet,I144. 
quin, 1171.2,1183. 
qui-i 



1, 346. 



qui-piRm, 346, 1143. 
qui-qoam, 344, 1142. 
qoi-que, 347-350. 
■ 11,353,1147. 
>, 351, 1144. 
qu5, 315. 366. 
quoSd, 799. 
quiid, 1454. 
quGliibtl, 3SS. 
quSnam, 3SS. 
quondam, 793. 
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quoquam, 366. 
qu5que, 1474. 
quoqu5, 366. 
qu§t, 149. 
qu5tanni8, 783 n. 
quotidie, 804. 
qu6to, 248. 
quovis, 366. 
quum, 1455. 
rad, 540 (2). 
rtlp, 533(11). 
r^idn, 55. 
rauci, 554 (9). 
re, nib8t,t 88. 
re (r.), t;6., 553 (60). 
re,j)arL, 1367. 
reapse, 326. 
reclcGvo, 1367 n. 
redd, 542 (13). 
refell, 543 (5). 
refert. 910. 
reg, 55. 
rgg, 535 (7). 
remane, 1367. 
remitt, 976 n. 
rep, 533 (14). 
reperi,554(17). 
re-publica, 157. 
rescind, 1367. 
rescisc, 1367. 
resist (n), 701. 
rgttce. 1367. 
retro, 1368. 
ride, 553 (16). 
robSr, 55. 
rod, 540 (27). 
r5ga, 902, 3. 
r6sa, 1031. 
ni, 548 (23). 
riip, 533 (21). 
run, 952. 
rus, 886. 
riisum, 798. 
saepi, 554 (14). 
sSli, 554 (4). 
sail, 543 (3). 
sanci, 554 (5). 
sanguin, 71 n. 
s&p, 533 (12). 
sarci, 554 (8). 



sc&b, 533 (1). 
scala, 540 n. 
scalp, 533 (16). 
scand, 540 (17). 
scid, 540 (10). 
scilicet, 807. 
scind, 540 (10). 
scrib, 99, 533 (5), 556. 
sculp. 533 (17). 
se, 815 n., 1083-8. 
se, sed, 834, 834 n., 

1369, 1370. 
seca, 550 (3). 
secundum, 1371. 
sed, 834, 834 n., 1369, 

1370. 
sede, 553 (15). 
sedition, 815 n. 
semper, 778 n. 
sen, 157. 
senti, vb„ 554 (23). 

sepeli, 554 (12). 

seq or sequ (r.), 537 (1), 
685, 891 n., 981 n. 

ser, 546 (8), 546 (9). 

sero, 771 n. 

serp, 533 (19). 

servi, 971. 

sescento, 1063. 

sesqui, 1056 n. 

sestertio, 1056 n., 1070, 
3,4. 

sr, 496-99,1153,1209, 
1422. 

sTc, 300, 1451 n. f. 

sicilbi, 366. 

sicunde, 366. 

Sid, 540 (14). 

slle, 553 (46). 

simlli, 936. 

simplic, 264 n. 

stn, 545 <5), 1236,7. 

siqua, 366. 

siqui, 1139,40. 

sTqu5, 366. 

sist, 541(11). 

sive, 1157. 

Socrates, 179. 

sole, 553 (51). 

solo, 110,^1050, 1192. 



soW, 548 (12). 
son9,550(8). 
sonlped, 71 n. 
sorbe, 553 (2). 
sort!, 125.- 
sparg, 535 (23). 
spec, 534 (11). 
sper, 546 (7). 
spern, 546 (7)- 
sponde, 553 (21). 
spu, 548(18). 
sta, 549. 
s^tu, 548 (27). 
ster,546(in. 
stern, 546 (11). 
sternu, 548 (17). 
stert, 541 (8). 
stig, 535 (15). 
strangiila, 750 n. 
strep, 533(15). 
strid, 540 (13). 
stride, 553 (17). 
strig, 535 (14). 
stru or stnic, 539 (4). 

su,mbtt,y 140. 

su, vb., 548 (26). 

suade, Addenda to 553| 
page 402, 

siib, 913, 1373-6. 

subd, v6., 542 (14). 

subter, 1378. 

sue, 533 (84). 

sug, 535 (30). 

sCim, 544(1), 823 n. 

summo, 823, 

sue, 361, 1083-8. 

super, 822. 

supplica, 550 n. 

siipra, 822, 1383. 

siiprad, 815 n. 

susum, 798. 

Syrisco, 209. 

tace, 553 (6). 

taede, 553 (14). 

tSg, 535 (4). 

tali, 318. 

tang, 535 (4). 

tanquara, 499, 1223. 

tanti, 946 n. 

tanto, 318. 
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tgg, 535 (8). 
tem, 544 (6). 
temn, 544 (6). 
tend, 540 (24). 
tene, 553 (56). 
t^niis, 1384. 
tSr, vb., 546 (10). 
ter, adv.f 783 n. 
lerg, 535 (25). 
terge, 553 (35). . 
tex, 538. 
ThSlet, 181. 
time, 553 (53). 
ting, 535 (19). 
toll, 543 (8). 
t6na, 550 (9). 
tonde, 553 (22). 
torque, 553 (59). 
tone, 533 (69). 
t5t,149. 
toto, 248. 
toto, 110, 991. 
trad, 542 (15). 
tr&h, 536 (1). 
tra!c, 900, 1. 
trans, 1385, 6. 
transduc, 900, 1. 
trem, 544 (5). 
trtbu, 548 (3). 
tristi, 217. 
tristior, 222. 
Tr5. 100. 
triid, 540 (33). 
» tu, 275. 
tud, 540 (34). 
tue (r.), 533 (35). 
tund, 540 (34). 
turgue, 553 (37). 
fibi, 315, 366, 953, 4. 
ubilubet,366. 
iibinam, 366. 
fibique, 347, 366. 
ubiubi, 366. 



iibivis, 366. 

ulc.534(16). 

ullo, 110, 334, 1142. 

unde, 366, 1 150. 

undeliibet, 366. 

undeunde, 366. 

undgvis, 366. 

undlque, 366. 

ung, 535 (20). 

uno, 1062, 1192. 

unquam, 344, 792. 

uls, 1388. 

ultra, 1389. 

ultro, 788 n. 

ultumo, 823. 

Or, 546 (15). 

urgue,553(36). 

usquam, 344. 

usque, 347. 

usu, 999. 

lit, 316, 796. 

ut (r.), 541 (11), 1001, 

1457. 
utero, 110, 324. 
iitSro-que, 347. 
iiil, 796. 
utinam, 796. 
utique, 796. 
iitra, 366. 
iitraque, 366. 
iitrinde, 366. 
iitrinque, 366. 
litro, 366. 
iitrobi, 366. 
utrobiquc, 366. 
utroqu5, 366. 
iitrum, 1423. 
utiit, 796. 
vad, 540 (4). 
v&le, 553 (45). 
vg, 1444 n. 
v?h, 536 (2). 
veht'ment, 834. 



vel, 840 n., 1444. 
vglim, 1221. 
veil, 543 (7). 
yellem, 1221. 
▼end, 542 (16). 
▼eni, 554 (13). 
veni, 542 n. 
vgre (r.), 533 (68), 

872 n. 
verg, 535 (26). 
vero, 771 n., 1079,1427, 

1456, 1474. 
verr, 546 (13). 
▼ert, 541 (10). 
vesc (r.), 1001. 
veta, 550 (11), 1236, 

1237, 1243. 
vgtgs,221. 
vexillo. 203. 
▼i, 157. 
vie. 534 (15). 
vlcem, 917. 
vid,540(15). 
vTde, 553 (18), 1197. 
videlicet, 807. 
vie, vb.y 553 (41). 
villo, 202. 
vine, 534 (15). 
vinci, 554 (6). 
VIS, 547 (3). 
vita, vb,, 553 n. 
vita, subst., 1029. 
viv, 539(1). 
v6cifera(r.), 742 n. 
v81, 543(11), 733. 
volgo, 154. 
volv,548(13). 
vorsiis, 1387. 
vort, 541 (9). 
vort (r.), 570. 
vos 1081. 
v8ve, 533 (82). 
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Artt)ENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 



§ 29, Une ^yfor ingois, cui, read ing^ ciii*« 
55, Une 6,/or ntio, read ratio'. 
65, ^fiff 2, ybr ass .^ as {which debrngg to ( 64), read meH, kmejh^»Mdi 

fair, apeit, N. far ; cord, Aeart, N. cor. 
110, line 6,ybr aU, read alii. 
117, line 2,Jmr duo, du5, read duo, dii5. 
117, Uneg 2, 3, /or aaabo ambo, read ambo ambS. 
157, Zi'tK 2,Jor bourn, read bovum er bouia. 
191, line b,Jbr meaning, read meaning 
201, line 3. uidd: Also a few noons in o and u form a dimimitive ia kti, 

as from equo or eco a Jiorse^ &ea a /»«■/, ■eciileo, &caleo. 
206, line 3. Addi 1£ the noun end ia any odf the five terminaftionB, qi,«i^ 

OS, or, Ss, this syllable becomes us. Tbos from rumos or riindr at 

report ; aib5r^ a tree ; opes ». worie, jre derived rumuactto m^ 

arbusG&layi, opusculo n. 
225, Une 63, ^br dratumo, read diiituma. 
252, line 24fjbr yicien, read Ticiens. 
255, line 1, 2^ for due, duo, read duo^ duo. 
255, Une 4. Add : except that ambo in the best writers faai .a loag't 

(see Prodt. Ramsay's Latin Prosody). 
278, line 9 1 /or reflexive, read reflective. 
344, line &t/or nequicquam, read neqmqaam. 
359, line 6tjbr vostero, read vostero or vestera. 
366, line Zi^/br quaqua, read quaquam. 
366, line 25, iauert in last column : ^uinam. 
379, n. *, line 4:,for f, read is. 
384, n. *, line Isfbr se dice, read si dice. 
399, Hne ^,for reflexive, read reflective. 
498, line 5, imert below scriberet : acripBeoi, he wouldjurUeu 
507, line It/or esse, read ese. 

533, line 4, for ambi, read Iambi. 

534, line 28, /or oompesco, read compesc. 

535, line 7, for peplgi, read peplgi. 

539, line 2, insert : obHv (r.), oblivisci, ebBviseor, oblltus. 

540, line A^fbr recidi, read recctdL 

553, insert after luce .... luxit : snade (naeeien), give adtncBf saadin, 

suadeo, suasi, syasum. 
557, line 4,ybr jaci, read )^cL 

570, line 32, dele : 2 omamtnor .... audimlnSrf. 

571, line 11, for moriminl, read morimini. 
577, line 3, for pluma, read pinna. 

* The suggestion of a friend, so that ingens is the epithet of lumen, 
t See^ 1105 note. 



ADDUTBA (T COBBZQBIfSJU 

§ 577, line 6, for plumia, rtad pinnis. 
581, IfnCT 3, 6,Ji>r plomla, rtad pinnis, 
632, line Z./br bin, read vfi*. 

6U, timet, deb: snoanHnSr, y™ p«w( „ ... , 

662, line 2, (We : prJ^mlmtnor, y™ tAoI/ ie cmted: 

693, line 2, <^& = bi^tjulzniaar. ye dtatt/bOtm. 

709, tfn< B.Jinhi., reail that. 

724, fim Z,Jiir fa, reode*. 

729, iiwe, mMr/a/ferfertor: Snlji}. PitUlMp. fenH, ftc. 

731, leu 3,/or ceile, refldcelt?. 

734, line S,for Ful. Perf,, rwJFwt Pert 

737, imesS, 9,/or U9sem, ussg, mnt SiNn, !M. 

761, Hne 3, /or nescio, teoJ aeacL 

772, /ine 1, Eren cito hnealoDgoiiiTer.Andr.iiLI. 16, ud 

779, line S.Jbr a tiiii«,miJat atime. 

B15, n. t, fiw 4,ybrit.(I, pu( apart, rtad iM, pnt warf. 

8I7,/n«!2,/brf,]i'.e,rcarfedQc. 

878, iine 7, •>««■/ : {Hor.) 

880, itne 3,/or qllibns, reed qulbol. 

899, iine S,/ir nos ne, rrod nooie, 

905, n. II, ttw 1,/or sper, consper, rMd i^n, eon^n. 

908, line i,fir qnem, r*ori quam, 

913, Jtne 2,/>r motive, read motion. 

914, fine dele including all those. 
917, fine i./ar ^inpeatlt, read fbaoarSt. 
V22,linti8,dffe: A. 

946, line 2, dele nfier genitiTe* tie mark: f. 

947, line 2, mteri nfler plurami rte nor*: +• 
947, n. i line Z,fier § 9D9, wad « 922. 

976, fine 6, /or puj^ntum, reiwi pSrentran. 

981, n.*, line 9,Jbr verba, reorf Terb. 

982, line 3,/or coliortis, readcohortlB. 
995, line Z,f6r diebtis, readdiSaw. 
999, an* %,for (C«.),™ad (ii».). 

1005, fine 6,/ormulti,j-eaiimult6. 
1007,imel,(fcftq/irerjiblB.tive/fcnMr*; J. 
1007, fin* 3,/ir ailmeti t, read adsiietij. 
1009, late 3,Jbr cootentlonK, read conltsitiSnK. 
1013, line 2,Jbr by an adjectiye, rearfby a snbstwitive, a^CCtire. 
1013, /ine ia,/or now-a-dnys, reodnow-a-dtya? 
1026, line i,for Iiilmicltiae, read Inlmleltiae. 
1037, fine 4,/br OniiB, read SnSs. 
1052, A'ne 7, for diQlurnua, read diiitumua. 
1055a,;iiM3,_^rli5cGplEti5rem, read lociipletiitoem. 
1055 e, n4, line 2. for minus, read minus. 
' 1055e, line 4, prefix:/ 

1057 e, line 5,Jor mnxujni, read maiumL 
1057ft, Kite4, insert: (Cie.) 
1068, Bne 6, for trabebalur, read trahebiwr. 
1070, Une i,fOT mmtn", rvad mmam. 
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§ 1073, line 1,/or ge, read ge-. 

1090, line iffinr t, read f, 

1100, line 3, insert after consolere : (Ter,) 

1 105, line 9, omit : indignantes m /A6 Latin or huert indignantly m ike 

English,^ 

1136, &*ne 8, Jbr recidissent, read reccldissent. 

1141, lines lOyUy dele: a. 

1148, Une 13, for dilapsft, read dilapsi. 

1148, /m« 32,/or What, rea<; For what. 

1151, Une 3, for hoc, read hoc. 

1160, line U, dele: a. 

11 68, Knes 1 , 5, 8, for f ac, rmJ f^c. 

11 73, /mm? 3,/or s&crlflcia, read 8lcTtfici&. 

1175, &'n« b,for commotus, read commdtus. 

1179, line 7, for incommodat, read incommodet. 

1184, n. f , Une 2, for here, read where. 

1188, line i, for (Cic,), read (Liv.). 

1196, line 4, for declarat, read declarat. 

1198, line Sjfor edere, read cdSre. 

1199, line I, for nesci5-quis, tri-syllablc, read nescio-qui, trisyllable. 
1214, line 17 j for still he, read still for so serious a war he. 

1218, line 12, for in hoc, read in hdc. 

1241, line 2, for accusative, read nominative. 

1251, line 6, for declare, read declared. 

1255, n. tf /or cantetiir, read cantaretiir. 

1273, lime 2, for feriato, read feriato. 

1284, line 12, for sharpened, read pointed. 

1291, Une I, for impSrare, read impSra. 

1322, n. * /or Verr i. 24, read Verr. i. 24. 

1326/, line 4, for captivis, read captlvis. 

1330, line I, for Di, read Dis. 

1331 n, line b,for your, read your. 

1336, n. *, transpose interior and exterior. 

1350 1, line 7, for permit, read permit your sailing. 

1376, line 6, for succlama, read succlama. 

1406, n. t,/or probabl, read probably. 

1411, line I, for a, read as. 

1411 ^, line 2, for you, read you, 

1428, n. t, line 4, read attention to. 

1430, line \,for te, read 6t. 



THE END. 
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